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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Given  the  living  man,  there  will  be  found  clothes  for 
him,  he  will  find  himself  clothes.  But  the  suit  of  clothes 
pretending  that  it  is  both  clothes  and  man  ! " 

Thomas  Carlyle. 
*'  Though  to  each  virtue  often  blind, 
The  world  to  wealth  is  ever  kind."  Dr.  Syntax. 

"  Oh  Frederick !  Frederick !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gower,  on  her  son  entering  the  room,  with  em- 
phasis, as  though  the  greatest  imaginable  catastro- 
phe had  befallen  this  newly  risen  family,  "  Frede- 
rick, I  have  been  so  shocked  ! " 

Poor  Frederick  looked  astonished,  yet  creditably 
went  through  the  difficult  service  of  seeming  not 
to  know  what  might  follow.  Mrs.  Gower  im- 
patiently continued, 

"  Frederick,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  albeit  her 
startled  son  was  in  Tremaine's  ^ws^e  milieu  of  age, 
namely,  his  thirty-eighth  year, — "what  on  the 
wide  earth  has  roused  you  to  mix  yourself  up 
\vith  these  agitators  in  Church  matters  ?  You  know 
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how  your  dear  father,  (and  her  voice  faltered) 
although  as  regarded  politics  he  was  a  staunch 
Reformer,  yet  never,  never  would  meddle  with 
religious  matters — no,  he  served  his  Maker  hum- 
bly, and  always  held  religion  as  too  sacred  a 
matter  to  be  confounded  with  political  subjects, 
that  serve  one's  worldly  interest;  and,  besides, 
this  mere  bubble  agitation  is  so  low,  and  it  is 
letting  one's  self  down  to  such  low  people.'* 

Now  Mrs.  Gower  was  a  pious  widow,  so  say 
the  chronicles  of  Eastwell,  but  then,  like  many 
other  pious  ladies,  she  was  still  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  world,  as  far  as  knowing  her  own 
fortunate  station  was  concerned ;  and  a  low  per- 
son, unless  of  the  downright  poor  classes,  and 
a  low  affair,  at  once  met  with  no  atom  of  favour 
in  her  eyes.  Doubtless  we  should  have  had  to 
record  an  angry  exhibition  indeed,  but  that  the 
allusion  to  poor  departed  Mr.  Gower  had  upset 
her  faculties  this  way  in  the  very  peroration, 
and  Frederick  himself,  but  for  this  dissolving 
instant,  would  have  wound  up  the  maternal  speech 
into  a  regular  family  wrangle,  that  knoweth  not 
an  end;  so,  with  somewhat  demure  look  and 
tone,  he  reminded  his  dear  mother  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  he  should  take  the  lead  in  all 
the  agreeables  or  disagreeables  that  delighted 
or  disturbed  the  fair  precincts  of  Eastwell. 

"  For,"  said  he,  thinking  to  attack  her  weak 
side,  "  you  know  it  gives  me  an  importance, 
without  which  our  lives  in  this  dull  place  of 
cawing   rooks,    and   old  dusty  books,   and   hum- 
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drum  folks,  would  be  intolerable.  And,  besides, 
you  well  know — " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gower,  "  I  know  it 
all;  you  fear  lest  Clifford  Grey  should  become 
the  Da\dd  above  Saul  in  the  people's  estima- 
tion, and  outbid  you  in  these  paltry  claptraps 
and  miserable  pretences  for  popular  favour.  The 
Gowers,  thank  heaven !  (and  this  was  said  in 
the  most  devout  tone,)  are  not  so  low  yet ;  no, 
when  there  is  a  cause  they  will  arise  worthy 
of  it — but  really  we  have  too  much  of  this  low 
work  going  on  ;  a  dozen  or  more  people  drink- 
ing beer  in  the  servants'  hall  yesterday — and 
the  wretches  must  smoke  tobacco — and  not  a 
word  must  be  said,  or  we  are  no  true  Refor- 
mers, and  off  would  they  fly — no  regard,  they 
would  proclaim,  for  the  people,  or  the  poof  of 
the  people — but  I  could  pardon  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  if — " 

Mrs.  Gower  was  of  course  about  to  enter  on 
the  Church  agitation  and  its  horrid  lowness ;  but 
we  may  as  well  stop  and  give  a  brief  description 
of  Frederick  Gower,  and  of  the  things  of  interest 
in  connection  with  him  in  the  large  village  of 
Eastwell,  nearly  one  of  the  largest  to  be  met 
with  in  England. 

It  was  no  long  period  since  the  Gowers  were 
very  low  people  indeed.  That  is  to  say,  the 
lately  deceased  Mr.  Gower  was  an  uncommonly 
upright  and  acute  man,  and  one  who  obtained 
the  confidence  of  his  employers  in  early  life 
in   a    remarkable    degree.       In   like    manner   as 
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Edward  Baines  once  entered  Leeds  witli  eighteen 
pence    only   in   his   pocket,    so    Mr.  Gower   had 
walked  into   some   large  town   almost  penniless, 
and  quite  shoeless  ;  hut,  by  extraordinary  good 
fortune  working  with  his  good  abilities  and  good 
character,  he  had  arisen  in  course  of  time   to  a 
station  of  the  highest  respectability  and  opulence. 
We  will  not  trace   him   through   the   gradations 
of  the  ascending  scale,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  mere  fortune   or  luck  alone  that  raises 
a  man,  but  some  extraordinary  aptitude  for  bu- 
siness, combined  with  an  invariable  integrity  in 
the  minutest  transactions.     He  bought  the  Manor 
House  and  estate  at  Eastwell,  and  soon  repre- 
sented  a   neighbouring   borough   in    Parliament, 
the    franchise    of    which   borough    extended    to 
Eastwell.     In  every  petty  or  large  question  that 
agitated  the  neighbourhood,    he   was  foremost — 
it  was  now  his   business — and  he  laboured  as  in 
former  years  when  he  rendered  an  indefatigable 
attention   to  any  business  he  took  in  hand.     For 
fifteen  years  he  resided  at  Eastwell,  and  people 
of  course    soon    forgot  his    humble    origin,    and 
Mrs.  Gower   herself,  who  was  one  of  an  ancient 
family,  of  course  agreed  to  forget  it  at  the  very 
altar  —  although   now   and   then   she   must   have 
been  painfully  and  sensitively  reminded  that  ''all 
the  blood  of  all  the  Howards"  was  not  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  plethoric  body  of  Mr. 
Gower, 

"  But  here  was  birth  from  folly  fi'ee, 
Here  was  the  true  nobility, 
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Where  human  kindness  gilds  the  crest  ; 
The  first  of  Airtues,  and  the  hest." 

Poor  rich  man !  he  died  on  one  frosty  day  as 
suddenly  as  rich  healthy  men  often  depart,  and 
on  his  son  devolved  the  onerous  duties  of  keep- 
ing up,  in  the  face  of  a  penetrating  world,  the 
Gower  qualities  and  the  Gower  aspirations.  The 
present  Mr.  Gower  was  a  thin  unpleasant-look- 
ing man — for  he  had  a  dull-skinned  and  peaked 
countenance,  with  most  disagreeably  satirical  nose, 
{suspendens  omnia  naso,)  and  greyish  unmeaning 
eyes,  and  his  hair  looked  like  that  which  one 
now  and  then  sees  brayed  into  mortar — and, 
moreover.  Master  Frederick  had  always  been 
billeted  on  small  allowance,  and  so  had  contracted 
pecuniary  habits  the  reverse  of  princely  ;  indeed, 
he  was  the  very  personification  of  what  generous 
Lord  Henry  Maitland,  and  glowing  Ernest  Sin- 
gleton, would  well  abhor  and  detest  in  their  great 
hearts.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  election  for 
the  above-mentioned  borough  came  on  ere  Mr. 
Frederick  could  decently  appear  in  public  after 
his  father's  funeral,  but  yet  with  this  advantage 
(as  we  may  call  it  oddly  enough)  on  the  side  of 
his  friends,  he  was  behind  on  the  poll.  This  was 
all  thought  to  be  very  ungrateful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  electors — but  the  deed  was  done, 
and  all  that  remained  now  was  for  busy  attornies 
and  guzzling  pubHcans  to  go  forth  in  procession, 
and  announce  the  tickling  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Frederick,  that  his  personal  absence  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  defeat,  and  that  he  must  try  again, 
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when  of  course  he  would  inevitably  win,  for  no 
known  or  conceivable  power  on  earth  could  pre- 
vent such  a  certain  result.  In  these  words,  "  try 
again,"  lay  the  whole  secret  of  Mr.  Frederick's 
little  agitations,  and  of  the  beer  swilled  in  the 
back  settlements,  with  divers  Christmas  bills  paid 
without  investigation  as  to  their  contents — a  feat 
which  harrowed  up  the  very  soul  of  Mr.  Fre- 
derick, and  would  have  made  each  particular 
hair  of  his  creditors  stand  on  end,  had  he  but 
once,  even  in  the  most  infinitesimal  doses,  fa- 
voured them  with  sundry  ruminations  thereon 
of  his  mean  and  mercenary  mind. 

Those  who  have  entered  the  populous  village 
of  Eastwell,  by  what  used  to  be  the  high-road 
through  Yorkshire  from  London  to  the  north, 
will  readily  remember  a  high,  long,  and  well- 
built  brick  wall  which  runs  for  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  right  hand  side,  and  how  passengers  out- 
side the  royal  mail  could  just  peer  over  and 
behold  fine  plantations  and  shrubberies  within, 
with  a  large  staring  brick  house  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  removed,  and  to  which  an  avenue  of 
very  ancient  elms  extends  in  straight  line  from 
massive  gates  hung  on  heavy  stone  posts,  topped 
with  rugged,  and  sufliciently  rampant,  bears. 
That  ugly  big  house,  and  that  long  brick  wall, 
were  all  built  with  the  late  Mr.  Gower's  money, 
money  obtained  in  wonderful  plenty  out  of  the 
blood  and  sinews  of  hundreds  of  hard-working 
artizans,  or  low  people,  as  Mrs.  Gower  would 
term  them,  most  of  whom  are  gone  to  tell  their 
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tale  before  the  God  of  heaven,  and  some  still 
lingering  in  workhouses  and  hospitals,  waiting 
until  summoned  to  add  their  several  items  to 
the  master's  longest  account  of  aU,  a  reckoning 
that  may  never  be  summed  up  ! 

"Well,  just  as  Mrs.  Gower  and  her  "  dear  boy" 
were  progressing  into  right  wrathful  earnestness, 
two  men  are  seen  walking  up  this  very  avenue 
which  led  to  Eastwell  House.  Now  the  Hon. 
Ralph  Osborne  happened  to  be  stajdng  with  the 
Gowers  just  at  this  time,  for  people  ever  so 
highly  bom  always  visit  rich  people,  although 
such  people  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  beau  monde 
have  no  grandfathers,  and  moreover  Ralph  Os- 
borne was  an  ardent  politician  too — he  first  saw 
the  men  approaching,  and  telegraphed  the  news 
to  Mr.  Frederick,  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
knowing  look  as  much  as  to  say  (and  set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief)  "sha'nt  we  have  a  scene  just 
now?"  Mr.  Gower  took  the  hint,  and  fearing 
lest  his  mother,  under  the  influence  of  so  real 
an  excitement,  would  for  once  speak  out  her 
mind,  and  well  knowing  that  all  hope  of  the 
borough  would  for  ever  be  over  and  gone,  thought 
it  best  to  retire  from  the  room  on  some  excuse, 
and  meet  the  approaching  gentlemen  on  their 
advance  up  the  avenue.  They  were,  as  might 
be  imagined,  Mr.  Bait  the  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Bulley 
an  apothecary  in  the  village,  the  latter  a  taU 
and  whiskered  personage,  the  former  ungainly 
in  stature,  and  of  dark  though  rubicund  \dsage. 
Frederick  met  them  as  though  by  mere  accident. 
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and  stated  that  he  was  just  on  his  way  to  the 
village,  but  yet  in  a  non-inviting  style  asked 
them  to  walk  in.  They  happily  declined,  or  the 
housekeeper's  room  would  have  been  their  des- 
tination, but  with  a  familiarity  which  they  well 
knew  Mr,  Gower  could  not  resent,  and  in  fact 
swollen  with  the  importance  of  their  mission, 
they  marched  him  off  arm-in-arm,  and  quickly 
entered  into  the  details  of  the  great  and  influ- 
ential meeting  to  be  held  in  the  long  room  of 
the  public-house  at  Eastwell,  and  of  course  to 
request  that  he  would  do  them  the  honour  of 
taking  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Ralph  Osborne,  who  had  eagerly 
watched  these  proceedings  from  the  library  win- 
dow, and  who  so  well  knew  the  trammels  in 
which  his  friend  now  writhed,  could  not  but 
on  the  instant  hum  to  himself  the  lines — 

"  Two  dark-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 
Through  the  drear  and  dismal  mist, 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 
With  the  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 

Yes,  truly,  the  gyves  were  upon  the  hands  of 
poor  Frederick,  and  let  a  man  once  be  restive 
in  that  harness,  and  he  will  soon  know  that  he 
is  a  captive  more  than  dungeon  doors  and  bars 
can  ever  make.  Now  Osborne,  who  was  a  youth- 
ful sprig  of  fashion,  loved  a  bit  of  fun,  and  he 
had  half  a  mind  to  set  poor  old  Mrs.  Gower  on  the 
scent,  but  he  thought  it  hardly  honourable,  and  his 
mind  had  become  more  honourable  since  the  scenes 
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he  had  witnessed  in  his  own  electioneering  com- 
mittee-room at  Leeds,  when  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  oppose  unsuccessfully  the  best  and 
noblest  man  that  Yorkshire  ever  knew. 

"  A  man  for  the  Times,''  muttered  Osborne  to 
himself,  as  he  saw  poor  Frederick  hauled  off — and 
then  he  sat  down  to  listen  to  a  long  farrago  of 
Mrs.  Gower's  upon  low  people,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  all  who  would  be  soaring  after  high  things 
and  good  society,  to  be  walking  about  with  proud- 
bearing  and  uncondescending  looks.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  was  a  good  and  kind  soul,  really  con- 
descending and  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  to  see 
her  own  son  descend — perhaps  it  would  make  ill- 
natured  people  ask  from  what  he  had  to  descend, 
and  whether  it  was  but  a  naturally  retrograde 
motion  ?  for  as  the  Dutch  proverb  hath  it, 

"  The  bear  he  never  can  prevail 
To  lion  it,  for  want  of  tail." 

The  upshot  of  all  the  disturbance  was  this — 
and  Mrs.  Gower  had  got  a  confused  inkling  of 
it  through  a  petite  lady's-maid,  to  whom  an  ar- 
ticled clerk  of  Mr.  Bait's  brought  the  diurnal 
news  of  the  village  and  neighbourhood — but  the 
upshot  was  this — that  many  little  bustling  people 
had  raised  themselves  into  some  great  import- 
ance by  getting  up  agitations  on  matters  regarding 
the  Church,  and  thus  Buggins  and  Figgins,  versus 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  was  no  bad  idea 
to  those  who  liked  "  little  wars  ;"  especially  when 
Figgins  was  moved  with  the  brilliant  thought  of 

B  5 
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putting  Buggins  into  a  chair,  and  then  posting 
a  lot  of  blazing  new  handbills  on  every  old  wall, 
summoning  the  people  to  come  and  hear  the 
bright  things  that  Buggins  and  Figgins  had  to 
say,  and  whatever  these  might  be,  the  question 
put  and  answered  centuries  ago  would,  we  may 
be  assured,  form  no  part. 

"  What  's  liberty  of  conscience, 
I'  the  natural  and  genuine  sense  ? 
'Tis  to  restore  with  more  security, 
Rebellion  to  its  ancient  purity  ; 
And  Christian  purity  reduce 
To  th'  elder  practice  of  the  Jews. 
For  a  large  conscience  is  all  one, 
And  signifies  the  same  with  none." 

Now,  at  Eastwell  the  geniuses,  yclept  Bait 
and  Bulley,  had  in  vain  waited  for  their  esteemed 
clergyman  to  begin  the  first  scene  of  a  great 
drama,  and  Bulley  was  actually  never  sent  for 
during  Church  time,  and  Bait  sat  with  eyes  open, 
for  many  and  many  a  week.  And,  oh !  if  they 
could  but  have  seen  a  surplice  walk  up  into  the 
pulpit,  or  have  heard  a  sentence  of  the  offertory 
read,  and  listened  to  the  chink  of  the  money 
dropped  into  the  churchwarden's  plate,  or  sat 
out  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant— oh  what 
smiles  and  smirks  would  have  passed  between 
them,  and  what  vast  visions  of  calling  on  church- 
wardens to  summon  meetings  instant er !  corre- 
spondence with  the  Lord  Bishop — bullying  and 
baiting  the  bewildered  clergyman ;  and  then  their 
independence,   and   their    sacrifice    of    time    and 
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talent  in  the  people's  cause,  and  motions  of  thanks 
to  them,  and  what  Bait  would  say  of  Bulley, 
and  Bulley  of  Bait,  till  the  one  would  vow  to 
give  the  other  (or  rather  abstain  from  giving  at 
all,  as  the  best  proof  of  friendship)  law  or  physic 
all  through  life  gratis ;  these  were  visions  which 
came  as  yet  no  nearer  than  Utopian  clime,  and 
dwelt  in  castles  high  and  dry  as  castles  in  the 
air  can  highly  and  dryly  be. 

But  Messrs.  Bait  and  Bulley  were  not  to  be 
done  ;  no,  they  were  of  those  spirits  who,  for  any 
aggrandizement  of  self, 

"  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  a  mother's  grave." 

they  possessed  that  happy  and  accommodating  fer- 
tility of  invention  which  induced  Mahomet  to 
move  towards  the  mountain,  since  the  moimtain 
would  not  step  towards  Mahomet. 

Says  Bait,  then,  to  Bulley  one  day,  and  he  had 
just  tricked  a  poor  widow  out  of  her  last  shilling 
as  he  said  it, — "  Suppose,  Mr.  Bulley,  we  have  a 
meeting  ;  why  not  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Mr.  Bulley  ;  "  we  have  no 
grievance  to  meet  about." 

**  Indeed,  but  we  have,"  said  Mr.  Bait,  ^^for 
though  our  obstinate  parson  won't  begin  these  inno- 
vations, who  knows  but  that  he  may  do  so  some  fine 
Sunday  morning  ?"  and  his  piercing  eyes  looked 
for  response  in  Mr.  Bulley's  ever  busy  mind. 

"  Capital  thought,"  cried  Mr.  Bulley,  '*  let 's 
have  it  forthwith, — and  Gower  in  the  chair." 
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''Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Bait,  thoughtfully; 
"  yes,  poor  stick  as  he  is — oh  !  yes,  we  must  have 
a  respectable  man  in  the  chair  ;  and,  besides,  if 
he  says  but  little,  others  I  warrant  will  make  it 
up."  And,  had  he  been  poet  enough,  he  might 
fitly  have  added, 

''  For  zeal 's  a  dreadful  termagant 
That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  rant, 
And  hidependents  to  profess 
The  doctrine  of  dependencies  : 
Turns  meek,  and  secret,  sneaking  ones, 
To  raw  heads  fierce,  and  bloody  bones, — 
*  *  -jf  * 

For  now  the  war  is  not  between, 
The  brethren,  and  the  men  of  sin  ; 
But  saint  and  saint,  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  one  another's  brotherhood." 

With  many  more  impertinences  about  the  capa- 
city of  poor  Mr.  Gower,  and  hints,  if  he  flinched 
in  the  least,  of  bringing  forward  the  ruined  roue, 
Clifford  Grey,  the  two  geniuses  set  to  work,  and 
Bait  wrote  out  a  petition  flatteringly  worded,  for 
he  knew  how  to  deal  bountifully  in  "  soft  sawder/' 
with  request  to  Mr.  Gower  to  take  the  chair ; 
while  Bulley  sneaked  round  into  a  few  shops 
where  he  knew  people  would  sign,  for  they  were 
sadly  in  debt  both  to  him  and  Bait ;  and  on  the 
next  day  these  two  dark-faced  men,  through  a 
dull  and  foggy  November  morning,  are  on  their 
road  to  Eastwell  Hourse,  stepping  with  huge  im- 
portance right  up  the  old  avenue  just  described, 
with  Osborne  ready  to  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
"Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?" 
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ay,  a  veritable  lawyer,  with  all  his  quiddities,  his 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures  and  tricks,  ready 
to  flatter  and  pounce  upon  his  hapless  victim, 
for, 

"  Indeed,  the  man  whose  pocket 's  full, 
However  empty  be  his  skull, 
Although  immeasurably  dull, 
Will  find,  amidst  the  ill  judging  crowd, 
Far  greater  reason  to  be  proud  ; 
Than  he  whose  head  contains  a  store 
Of  critic  skill  and  learned  lore, 
If  to  his  "vnt  he  does  not  join, 
The  blest  command  of  ready  coin." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  We  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  wrangle, 
About  the  slightest  fingle-fangle."  Hudibras. 

"  A  complaint  comes  to  him  (to  Luther),  that  such  and 
such  a  Reformed  preacher  *  will  not  preach  without  a  cassock.' 
Well,  answers  Luther,  what  harm  will  a  cassock  do  the  man  ? 
Let  him  have  a  cassock  to  preach  in :  let  him  have  three  cas- 
socks if  he  find  benefit  in  them." 

Carlyle's   The  Hero  as  Priest. 

Turn  we,  from  these  "  bold  bad  men"  awhile 
and  look  into  a  scene  of  more  wisdom  and  more 
salutary  repose.  Turn  we,  we  say,  and  let  imagi- 
nation only  ponder  awhile  on  all  the  enticing 
things  Messrs.  Bait  and  Bulley  would  pour  into 
Squire  Gower's  ears,  let  us  think  how  they  would 
calculate,  through  rumour  and  misrepresentation, 
on  gaining  to  their  side  many  pious  and  respecta- 
ble families  who  love  and  live  the  Bible  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  Church  of  England,  and  who 
would  really  fear  lest,  by  not  attending  the  sum- 
mons, they  were  not  faithful  to  their  pure,  primi- 
tive, and  Protestant  Church;  for  as  the  bard  of  all 
bards  saith, 

"  Rumour  is  a  pipe, 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 
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And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 

That  the  hlunt  monster,  with  uncounted  heads — 

The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude, 

Can  play  upon  it.' 

Let  us  see  the  blue  and  yellow  papers  on  the 
walls,  headed  with  the  huge  bugbear  words  of 
"  No  Popery,"  and  let  us  think  how  the  rabble 
would  be  bribed  and  cajoled,  and  almost  com- 
manded, hke  Canning's  poor  knife-grinder,  to 
clothe  themselves  with  grievances,  let  us  see  all 
these  things  effected  in  the  most  artful  and  insi- 
nuating manner  : 

*'  I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world ;" 

and  then  we  shall  understand  something  of  the 
plausible  groundwork  on  which  too  many  public 
meetings  take  their  position,  a  position  which  a 
little  time  for  reflection,  and  a  small  portion  of 
common  sense,  often  wonderfully  dissipate. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gower  did  not  this 
time  rashly  commit  himself  into  the  hands  of 
these  leaguing  men.  Much  to  their  confusion 
he  suggested  that  first  of  all  a  visit  should  be 
made  to  the  clergyman,  and  that  still  more  to 
their  dissatisfaction,  that  this  visit  should  be  a 
really  friendly  one,  sans  deputation,  made  by 
himself  alone.  Accordingly  we  must  accompany 
our  hero  through  gentle  slopes  and  fields  to  East- 
well  Rectory,  premising  that  Frederick  Gower 
really  liked  Mr.  Creyke,  the  minister,  who  was 
a  man  of  about  his  own  age,  and  of  kindred  feel- 
ing in  some  intellectual  pursuits,  and  also,  it  was 
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whispered,  was  aiding  him  in  certain  inquiries  at 
the  College  of  Heralds.  Just  as  he  entered  the 
last  meadow,  who  should  overtake  him  but  Ralph 
Osborne,  and  cracking  a  joke  with  him  on  his 
new  agitation  in  concert  with  his  old  acquaint- 
ances, a  joke  poor  Frederick  ill  relished,  they 
approached  the  parsonage  house,  and  together  met 
their  mutual  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  Creyke. 

Now  Mr.  Creyke  had  been  engaged  that  very 
morning  in  conversation  with  no  less  a  personage 
than  his  valued  friend  Ernest  Singleton,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  written  a  hasty  note. 
They  had  been  speaking  on  this  very  subject  of 
the  bubble  agitation  in  the  Church,  and  on  the 
sudden  and  singular  manner  in  which  the  laity 
in  some  parts  had  been  alarmed.  Both  had  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment,  and  while  they  spoke 
kindly  of  the  many  who  had  been  unnecessarily 
alarmed,  they  felt  that  the  words  of  Hooker  were 
but  too  suitable  for  the  disposition  and  haste 
shewn  on  this  occasion  ;  and  now,  as  that  judicious 
divine  says,  "  let  them  ingenuously  confess  that 
their  invectives  were  too  bitter,  their  arguments 
too  weak,  the  matter  not  so  dangerous  as  they 
did  imagine,"  the  truth  of  which,  subsequent 
events  have  now  to  us  clearly  shewn. 

Mr.  Creyke  received  his  parishioner  Mr.  Gower, 
and  also  his  friend  Ralph  Osborne,  with  much 
cordiality,  as  did  also  Ernest  Singleton.  The 
visitors  apologised  for  intrusion,  but  Mr.  Creyke 
begged  them  not  to  call  themselves  intruders, 
and  hurriedly  mentioned  that  his  kind  friend  Mr. 
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Singleton  had  come  over  from  Milton  to  have 
a  little  quiet  talk  on  the  new  changes,  or  restora- 
tions to  old  things  in  the  Church. 

"  Indeed,"  interrupted  Ernest  Singleton,  "  to 
seek  counsel  from  you." 

Mr.  Creyke  vrould  not  allow  that  he  could 
advise  one  so  well  learned  in  most  theological 
matters,  and  was  about  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
other  things,  when  both  Mr.  Gower  and  Mr. 
Osborne  begged  they  would  continue  speaking  as 
before,  and  stated  how  truly  glad  they  should 
be  to  perform  the  part  of  listeners  on  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion,  Mr.  Gower  at  once  informing 
his  pastoral  friend  that  this  very  subject  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  of  the  parishioners 
of  Eastwell. 

Mr.  Creyke  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  this, 
and  after  a  few  questions  of  a  kindly  nature 
had  been  responded  to,  such  as  regarded  the 
welfare  of  a  few  friends  and  neighbours,  Mr. 
Creyke  proceeded  : — 

"What  I  wish  fully  to  ascertain  is  tliis, — 
whether  my  conscience  demands  me  to  preach 
in  the  surplice ;  conscience,  not  as  hastily  formed 
but  matured  on  sound  and  truthful  grounds,  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  my  Church." 

"  And  what  grounds  are  these  ?  "  asked  Ernest. 

"  I  am  told,"  replied  Mr.  Creyke,  "  that  the 
sermon  is  part  of  the  Communion  Service,  and 
that  the  same  vestment,  therefore,  should  be  worn 
throughout,  and  moreover  it  is  the  most  decent 
and  sacred  garment  in  which  to  administer  all  the 
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Divine  services.  And  even  if  the  sermon  be  not 
part  of  the  Communion  service,  still  it  must  be 
resumed  for  the  reading  of  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant ;  and  would  it  not  be  better  to 
prevent  this  unseemly  changing,  by  wearing  the 
same  vestment  throughout  ?  And  again,  if  the 
surplice  is  not  to  be  worn,  what  should  be  the 
habiliment  for  the  pulpit,  for  surely  anything 
is  better  than  the  smart  cut  coat  of  our  common 
dress  ;  it  is  better  to  have  something  to  hide  such 
vanity?  You  may  answer,  the  academic  gown. 
But  I  would  ask  again,  why  bring  the  symbol  of 
mere  laical  and  classical  honours  into  a  Christian 
temple,  and  conspicuously  assume  it  in  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ministerial  office  ?  Do  the 
members  of  the  congregation  need  any  such  cre- 
dentials of  the  general  talent  of  their  minister  ? 
This  should  be  gathered  from  the  soundness  and 
order  of  his  discouse.  Do  they  wish  to  exalt  the 
two  great  universities  of  the  land  ?  This  need  not 
be  done  by  bringing  the  world  into  the  Church, 
and  deposing  that  which  should  be  the  emblem  of 
the  purity  of  the  ministerial  character.  No,  the 
academic  gown  may  be  worn  by  any  layman  in 
the  Church,  or  by  any  infidel  out  of  the  church, 
so  that  these  have  graduated  at  either  university, 
and  there  is  nothing  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
about  it,  more  than  any  graduate  in  either  degree 
may  lay  claim  to.  Why  then,  as  I  said  before, 
introduce  it  into  a  Christian  temple,  and  this,  as 
perhaps  it  may  appear,  in  defiance  of  rubrics  and 
canons  ?" 
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"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Ernest  Singleton,  in 
a  deferential  tone,  "  do  allow  me  to  state  a  few 
thoughts  which  just  occur  to  me  on  what  you 
have  now  said.  And  first,  why  should  your 
conscience  be  uneasy  on  the  subject  ?  Knowing 
well  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  is  ever 
foremost  in  your  conduct  towards  all  your 
brethren  of  the  clergy,  I  feel  assured  you  would 
not  wish  to  minister  in  your  church  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  thus  to  break  in  on  the  uniformity 
of  a  diocese  or  neighbourhood,  so  that  persons 
might  point  to  my  church,  and  your  church, 
and  be  led  to  exclaim  that  the  inferior  clergy 
are  permitted  a  private  judgment  in  such  most 
sacred  matters,  and  to  conduct  the  congregational 
worship  of  the  Almighty  just  as  they  please. 
Surely,  you  would  be  the  last  to  set  all  plans  of 
uniformity  at  defiance,  and  to  run  counter  to  the 
sterling  advice  of  a  holy  father,  who  has  said  *  Do 
nothing  without  the  Bishop.'  " 

"  I  feel  the  soundness  of  your  observation 
at  once,"  said  Mr.  Creyke,  "but  are  we  not 
bound  to  observe  the  directions  in  the  rubric, 
all  of  them,  if  we  would  act  consistently  ?" 

"No;"  replied  Ernest,  "I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly answer,  by  no  means.  If  bishops  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years  have  allowed  rubrics  to 
remain  in  abeyance ;  if  your  bishop,  as  a  priest, 
never  thought  of  following  them,  and  since  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate  never  attempted  or 
wished  them  to  be  observed,  then  it  is  not  for 
individual  clergymen,  here  and  there  located,  to 
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assume  the  duty  of  their  revival.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  unseemly,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  so  to 
do,  without  any  previous  communication  through 
the  rural  dean,  or  archdeacon,  with  the  Diocesan. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  nothing  to 
adduce  from  the  Ordination  Service  either,  for 
the  bishops  themselves  can  never  believe  that  they 
impose  duties  on  the  clergy  which  are  openly 
obsolete  in  their  own  practice,  and  that  of  the 
Church  at  large ;  and  surely,  then,  those  who 
receive  ordination  cannot  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  perform  duties  never  laid  upon  them  by  the 
very  persons  who  give  them  all  their  authority.  I 
think  you  will  allow  that  the  sense  in  which  a 
pledge  is  demanded  at  the  time  of  the  demand, 
is  the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  received." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Creyke,  with  the  slow 
thoughtfulness  of  one  not  yet  convinced,  "and 
I  think  the  present  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Salisbury  have  taken  your  precise  view ;  but  still, 
what  rule  are  we  to  take,  for  if  we  disregard  one 
rubric,  may  we  not  neglect  another  also,  until 
we  banish  observance  of  any  ?" 

Ralph  Osborne  could  almost  have  applauded 
Mr.  Creyke  for  the  acumen  displayed  in  his  ques- 
tioning, and  he,  together  with  Mr.  Gower,  looked 
intently  towards  Ernest.  - 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Charles,  calmly, 
"  we  can  plead  nothing  of  this  kind,  neither  is 
there  any  confusion  in  the  matter,  for  we  take 
custom  as  our  guide,  and  whatever  we  find  ob- 
served, that  observance  we  practise ;  and  whatever 
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we  find  unobserved,  that  we  must  leave.  So 
strongly  am  I  of  this  opinion,  that  I  would  just 
ask  what  a  bishop  would  think  of  a  young  minister 
who,  directly  he  was  placed  in  a  ministerial 
charge,  should  commence  observances,  albeit  in 
strict  obedience  with  the  letter  of  the  rubric, 
never  before  regarded  ?  Would  not  the  bishops 
(some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  universally  so)  be 
the  first  in  most  dioceses  to  order  the  young  man 
back  again  to  the  allowed  disobedience  to  rubrics  ?" 
Mr.  Creyke  felt  the  force  of  this,  and  before 
he  could  collect  materials  for  an  answer, 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Er- 
nest, **  let  your  conscience  be  at  ease  in  the 
matter ;  when  your  bishop  moves,  then  you  will 
obey;  but  until  he  does  so,  we  must  pay  de- 
ference to  the  understood  power  of  his  silence." 

*'  Still,"  asked  Mr.  Creyke,  in  a  tone  of  seek- 
ing information,  more  than  as  expressing  any 
decision  formed  in  his  own  mind ;  "  would  you 
not  allow  the  change  would  be  for  the  better, 
and  that  the  sacred  garment  is  better  adapted 
for  the  conducting  of  the  awful  ordinance  of 
preaching,  than  the  mere  academic  gown?" 

*^I  am  not  sure  even  of  that,"  replied  Ernest; 
"  because  I  am  not  able  yet  to  view  the  sermon 
as  part  of  the  Communion  Service ;  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  so  considered,  and  I  think  the 
question  much  hangs  on  the  proof  of  that." 

"  But  does  not  the  rubric  place  the  sermon 
in  the  Communion  Service,  when  it  says,  *  Then 
shall  follow  the  sermon  ? ' " 
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"  Assuredly  it  does,  but  then  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  sermon  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  Communion  Service,  or  of  its  nature  at  all. 
Does  not  the  very  name  *  Communion'  seem  to 
exclude  the  heterogeneous  preaching  of  indivi- 
duals from  being  esteemed  a  portion  of  divine 
service  which  has  the  consent  of  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic Church,  as  established  in  England  ?  Have 
we  any  historical  evidence  of  our  great  Reformers, 
from  Jewel  downwards,  through  the  illustrious 
line  of  such  men  as  Andrewes,  Beveridge,  Hall, 
Barrow,  Taylor,  &c.,  having  preached  in  sur- 
plices; and  if  they  did  not,  why  should  we  de- 
generate men  do  so  ? " 

Edward  Creyke,  although  a  deeply  read  man, 
was  unable  to  answer  this  question,  and  allowed 
that  amid  all  the  bubble  and  agitation  on  the 
matter,  the  records  of  antiquity  had  not  been 
sufficiently  searched. 

"  Indeed  they  have  not,"  continued  Ernest 
Singleton ;  "  and  the  whole  subject  is  one  for 
the  research  and  decision  of  the  study,  rather 
than  the  vote  of  the  platform." 

The  Honourable  Ralph  Osborne  and  Mr.  Gower 
nodded  assent. 

**But  moreover,"  continued  Ernest;  "if  the 
sermon  could  be  called  part  of  the  Communion 
Service,  then  this  service  would  never  be  com- 
plete without  a  sermon,  and  without  a  sermon  it 
would  be  disgracefully  mutilated.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  In  very  many  Churches,  (and  espe- 
cially in  times  back  when  only  one  sermon  was 
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preached,)  the  morning  service  only  is  read,  and 
no  sermon.  The  sermon  is  preached  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  bishops  order  sermons  to  be 
preached  in  the  afternoon  now  as  well  as  in  the 
morning,  although  such  an  order  is  foreign  to 
the  rubrics." 

"  Certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Creyke ;  **  this  is 
done  without  the  sanction  of  any  rubric  ;  and 
you  remember  Bishop  Wilson's  letter  on  this 
innovation  to  a  clergyman  of  Douglas  in  the 
Isle  of  Man." 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  continued  Ernest ;  "  and  that 
very  letter  is  but  evidence  of  the  disposition  of 
bishops  at  the  present  time  to  act  differently 
to  bishops  in  former  times  ;  and,  since  they  think 
good  so  to  act,  we  may  feel  assured  they  think 
good  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  rubrics.  But 
let  me  ask  in  continuation — if  the  sermon  was 
ever  esteemed  an  essential  part  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  how  could  ministers  in  any  wise 
dare  to  pluck  it  violently  from  thence,  and  de- 
liver it  at  a  period  of  the  day  chosen  by  them- 
selves, and  after  all  the  services  of  the  Church 
have  been  concluded.  How  could  they  also  ever 
use  part  of  the  Communion  Service  on  Saints' 
days  and  omit  the  sermon  ?  I  rely  much  upon 
this  argument,  that  if  the  sermon  be  part  of 
the  Communion  Service,  then  the  Communion 
Service  should  never  be  used  without  a  sermon, 
and  evidence  should  be  adduced  that  matters  were 
once  so  conducted." 

Mr.  Creyke    quoted   a   portion  of  the  Preface 
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to  the  Homilies,  and  also  the  14th  Canon;  but 
these  quotations  appearing  to  have  no  more  force 
than  the  "  Here  shall  follow  the  sermon"  of  the 
rubric,  Ernest  proceed  to  argue  from  the  words 
of  the  18th,  19th,  25th,  and  28th  Canons,  that 
"  Divine  Service"  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  thing 
from  "  Preaching."  He  explained  how  the  58th 
Canon  confined  the  use  of  the  surplice  to  the 
"saying  public  prayers,  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments, or  other  rites  of  the  Church;"  such,  we 
may  suppose,  as  the  Marriage  Service,  Churching 
of  women,  and  the  Burial  Service ;  and  the  25th 
Canon  made  an  exception  to  this  as  regarded 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  but  did  not 
affect  common  parochial  Churches. 

This  argument  had  great  weight  with  Mr. 
Creyke,  for,  as  he  said,  in  absence  of  a  direct 
rubric  or  canon  on  the  question,  we  can  only 
gather  rules  from  the  general  language  and  bear- 
ing of  either,  and  while  the  rubric  is  so  defi- 
cient, the  canons  do  seem  to  treat  "  preaching" 
as  an  addition,  and  a  very  distinct  one  too,  to 
"  divine  service,"  and  by  no  means  an  essential 
part. 

Mr.  Creyke  at  length  somewhat  wearied,  and 
perhaps  fearing  too  large  a  trespass  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  laymen  present,  at  once  asked  Er- 
nest Singleton, 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  in  absence  of  all  positive 
rubrical  and  canonical  direction  as  to  surplice 
or  gown  being  worn  in  the  pulpit,  let  me  ask, 
what  is  the  proper  dress?'' 
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"  Ah  ! "  answered  Ernest  smiling,  "  there  you 
give  me  what  is  vulgarly  called  *a  poser.'  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  much  puzzled  by  the 
absence  of  direction  as  to  any  preaching  vest- 
ment, both  from  rubric  or  canon,  and  this  to 
me  is  the  only  point  in  favour  of  the  surplice." 

"It  comes  then  to  historical  proof  of  practice 
at  last,"  suggested  Mr.  Creyke. 

"Just  so,"  replied  Ernest;  "and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  some  like  eminent  and  erudite 
scholar  who  has  more  leisure  than  his  lordship 
can  possibly  have,  should  endeavour  to  collect 
evidence  demonstrative  of  the  matter,  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  let  things  remain  as 
they  are." 

"  Clamour  cannot  decide  it,  certainly,"  observed 
Mr.  Creyke. 

"  Oh  no,  decidedly  not,"  rejoined  Ernest ;  "  the 
public  mind  is  altogether  out  of  joint:"  and  he 
instanced  what  had  been  spoken  by  Sir  Peter 
Laurie,  Mr.  Wire,  a  Mr.  Gabriel  Kennard,  and  a 
Mr.  Bacon  of  Exeter. 

"  And  Dr.  Adams  before  all,"  said  Mr.  Creyke. 

"A  capital  plan  to  floor  parsons,"  interposed 
the  Ron.  Mr.  Osborne,  in  his  usual  humorous 
manner;  "I  never  read  anything  so  gratuitously 
insolent  and  ridiculous." 

"  Well,  well,"  continued  Ernest,  "  Dr.  Adams 
is,  we  all  know,  eccentric ;  but  let  all  this  be 
borne  with  patience,  and  things  will  take  a  turn. 
We  shall  have  a  glorious  re-action,  and  when 
the  laity  cool  a  little,  they  will  be  ready  to  smite 
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their  very  breasts  in  regard  of  their  folly ;  and  I 
may  say  this,"  he  added,  bowing  good-humouredly 
towards  the  two  lay  guests,  ^'before  two  such 
staunch  Churchmen." 

Mr.  Creyke  remarked,  that  he  for  one,  should 
never  think  of  adopting  any  change,  except  on  the 
most  sure  grounds;  and  inferred  that  Hooker's 
quaint  words  might  be  almost  equally  applied 
to  the  pretensions  of  either  party :  "  the  manifest 
absurdity  whereof  argueth  the  rawness  of  that 
supposal  out  of  which  it  groweth." 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Gower,  looking  to- 
wards Ernest  Singleton ;  "  and  T  perceive  the  laity 
have,  after  all,  but  saved  the  clergy  the  trouble 
and  unpleasantness  of  agitation ;  for  I  fully  be- 
lieve had  any  general  episcopal  order  gone  forth, 
that  the  clergy  would  have  been  readiest  to  petition 
against  it,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  very  steps  of 
the  throne." 

*'l  believe  so  too,"  added  Ernest,  '' although 
I  plainly  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  such  a 
course  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  for  I  hold  that 
every  lawful  and  honest  episcopal  order  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed,  yet  I  am  almost  certain  such 
would  have  been  the  case." 

"  Stand  or  fall,"  asserted  Mr.  Creyke,  "  nothing 
would  make  me  disobey  an  order  from  my  bishop  ; 
the  responsibility  of  ultimate  accident  would  be 
on  him,  not  on  me." 

Mr.  Gower  felt  a  little  fidgety  on  this  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Creyke's  absolute  obedience  to  the 
bishop,  and  knowing  that  this  would  not  do  for 
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his  friends  Bulley  and  Bait,  in  case  of  any  un- 
toward command,  he  was  about  to  put  an  in- 
terrogation, when  Singleton  took  the  office  out 
of  his  hands,  by  requesting  of  his  friend  his  own 
private  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  using 
surplice  or  gown,  supposing  that  rubrics  and 
canons  are  silent,  or  not  sufficiently  distinctive  ? 
and  this  question  he  put,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Creyke's  opinion  had  been,  in  some  sort,  just 
delivered. 

"  That  I  will  readily  do,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  will 
state  that  I  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  sacredness  in  regard  to  the  different 
departments  of  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  preaching ;  and  giving  the  preference  to  these 
former,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  be  allowed  an 
opinion,  or  you  would  wish  me  to  give  one 
also,  that  the  surplice  should  be  reserved  for 
these  former,  and  some  kind  of  gown,  academic 
or  otherwise,  be  adopted  for  the  latter ;  certainly 
some  particular  garment  should  be  put  over  our 
every  day  dress," 

*'  I  fully  agree  with  you,"  said  Ernest,  "  as  to 
the  superior  sacredness  of  the  two  former  duties ; 
and  therefore  the  minister  should  be  habited  in 
the  more  sacred  garment.  I  hope  we  should  ever 
regard  sermons,  as  Hooker  does,  *  as  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  wings  to  the  soul,'  &c. 
But  when  we  consider  what  must  be  too  often 
the  distempered  manner  and  matter  of  sermons, 
as  proceeding  from  many  men  of  many  minds, 
(even  in  the  Church)  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
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place  them  on  a  par  with  the  ^  lively  oracles  of  &od.* 
Neither  can  preaching  be  placed  altogether  on 
a  par  with  praying,  for  prayer  is  rather  the  re- 
sult of  means  :  ^  behold  he  prayeth**  was  the  happy 
sign,  and  there  is  prayer  in  Heaven  where  no 
preaching  need  be.  And  further  than  this,  the 
ordained  prayers  of  the  holy  and  universal  Church 
must  be  superior  to  the  changeable  teaching  of 
an  individual.  Oh !  I  cannot  but  feel  that  since 
one  portion  of  the  service  is  certainly  more  sacred 
than  another,  therefore  the  more  sacred  vestment 
should  be  restricted  in  its  use." 

Mr.  Creyke  was  here  summoned  by  a  servant 
who  entered  to  announce  the  need  of  his  attendance 
at  a  distant  part  of  his  parish,  and  accordingly, 
since  these  pastoral  duties  must  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  all  others,  the  little  company  broke 
up ;  not  however,  without  an  expressed  wish  that 
they  might  meet  again  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  revival  of  the  Offertory,  and  so  much 
did  Mr.  Creyke  feel  the  value  of  a  discussion  with 
his  friend  that  he  prevailed  on  hiin  to  accompany 
him  in  his  parochial  visit,  and  afterwards  return 
to  dinner,  under  the  assured  hope  that  Mr.  Heber- 
den  would  join  them  ;  and  indeed  he  ought  to 
have  arrived  before.  Mr.  Gower  and  Ralph  Os- 
borne were  compelled  to  refuse  a  similar  invita- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  Mr.  Gower  felt  that,  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  he  could  not,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  more  people  than  himself  and 
friend,  dine  with  a  calumniated  minister. 

Before  they  separated,  Mr.  Creyke,  who,  it  was 
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clear,  would  disappoint  the  wishes  of  parochial 
agitators,  quoted  frora  Hooker  those  memorable 
words,  so  withering  to  all  laical  turbulence  and 
vanity,  "  Were  it  not  better  that  the  love  which 
men  bear  to  God  should  make  the  least  things 
which  are  employed  in  His  service  amiable,  than 
that  their  over  scrupulous  dislike  to  so  mean  a 
thing  as  a  vestment  should,  from  the  very  service 
of  God,  withdraw  their  hearts  and  affection." 

"Yes,"  said  Ernest,  "  and  let  the  clergy  look  to 
their  demeanour  also.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
(now  Bishop  of  Oxford,)  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  judicious  Hooker,  has  nobly  said  of  the 
*  angry  and  irritable  temper  of  the  laity,'  *  Let 
us  beware  how  we  stir  it  up.  Evil  as  it  is  in 
itself,  and  springing,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
from  unworthy  motives,  it  is  based  in  others  upon 
the  righteous  resolution  of  resisting  the  return  to 
ancient  errOr,  the  loss  of  precious  spiritual  bless- 
ing, the  darkening  of  the  light  of  Christ,  to  set  up 
in  its  stead  the  earthly  fires  of  priestcraft  and 
superstition ;  and,  if  this  be  the  source,  it  is  plain 
it  can  be  met  successfully,  not  by  violence  and 
angry  blame,  not  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
things  in  themselves  utterly  immaterial,  but 
which  are  now  most  unhappily  identified  with 
real  evils ;  hut  only  hy  love  and  gentleness,  hy  the 
union  of  undoubted  faithfulness  to  Christ's  pure 
word  and  doctrine,  with  a  yielding  gentleness 
towards  opposers  in  all  lesser  matters,' " 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  exclaimed  Ralph  Osborne, 
as  Ernest  folded  up  a  memorandum  paper. 
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**  I  think  those  remarks  very  sound  and  good," 
said  Mr.  Gower,  at  the  same  time  throwing  more 
affection  into  his  look  than  usual,  "  and  I  am  sure 
the  laity  ought  to  meet  with  the  same  disposition 
every  kind  respect  shewn  by  the  clergy  ;  and  for 
myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  and  trust  the 
clergy  have  hitherto  regarded  any  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  only  as  springing  out  of  a  desire 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  blessings  continued  to 
us  through  our  National  and  Apostolic  Church  ; 
and  thus  " — 

"  Oh!  thank  you  !  thank  you!  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Creyke,  for  he  and  Mr.  Gower  were  real  friends. 
"  I  for  one  have  indeed  viewed  it  in  this  light  in 
most  instances  ;  and  I  trust  it  may  be  safely  so 
esteemed." 

"  Yes,"  added  Mr.  Osborne ;  "  but  you  know 
that  when  friends  publicly  find  fault  with  a  valued 
institution,  enemies,  if  it  have  any,  will  take  ad- 
vantage, and  this  will  the  more  likely  be  effected 
under  hypocritical  pretensions,  and  it  is  your  own 
Hooker  who  saith  pointedly,  '  It  cannot  be  en- 
dured to  hear  a  man  openly  profess  that  he  putteth 
fire  to  his  neighbour's  house,  but  yet  so  halloweth 
the  same  with  prayer  that  he  hopeth  it  shall  not 
burn.'  " 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Ernest,  with  a  look  and 
tone  of  arch  good-humour,  "  I  never  expected 
to  hear  Mr.  Osborne  quote  from  Hooker  ;  really, 
we  shall  have  all  the  Fathers  coming  forth." 

"  What  wonder,"  replied  Mr.  Osborne,  "  when 
Lord  Melbourne  himself  has  Hooker  at  his  fingers' 
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ends.  You  may  be  aware  that  it  is  said  that  no 
sterling  author  is  a  greater  favourite  with  Lord 
Melbourne." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it,"  said  Ernest  and  Mr. 
Creyke  together. 

"  Oh  !  and  you  must  not  think  that  we  Whigs," 
looking  sportively  towards  Mr.  Gower,  "are  bad 
churchmen  at  all.  Far  from  it ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  always  feel  that  a  combination  of  men  against  a 
few  individuals  is  cowardly  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  is  the  more  cowardly,  because  it  can  seldom 
be  stood  against.  The  whole  army  might  have 
stood  out  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
what  credit  would  it  have  been  to  them  to  win  the 
day  ?  or  what  discredit  to  the  duke  to  have  been 
foiled  in  this  way  ?  And,  look  at  those  horrid 
unions  and  combinations  of  workmen  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  what  more  cowardly" — 

Mr.  Osborne  was  proceeding  at  railroad  pace, 
when  Mr.  Creyke,  whose  time  was  precious,  ob- 
served, that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  church- 
men, the  Whigs  were  the  best  friends  to  the 
Church :  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  preferred 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Church  itself." 

"  Say  not  a  word  against  Sir  Robert  Peel," 
exclaimed  Ernest,  "  he  has  been  the  noblest  poli- 
tical leader  in  England,  and  will  be  again  what  he 
has  already  been.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
many  virtues  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  idle  vaunt  of  the  term  *  friends 
of  the  Church,'  as  too  often  put  prominently  for- 
ward by  the   Tory  party;    but  be   assui'ed  that 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  man  for  the  age,  and 
the  age  will  find  out  its  necessity  of  the  man." 

*'  But  they  call  him  *  apostate/  '  renegade/ 
and  other  hard  names,  because  he  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,"  observed  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  They  may  call  him  what  they  choose,"  replied 
Ernest,  "  for  this  is  an  age  of  vituperation  :  but  it 
comes  to  this,"  (looking  towards  Mr.  Creyke,) 
"  either  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  that  measure 
against  his  own  political  conviction,  and  out  of 
fear,  or  some  unworthy  motive  ;  or,  he  became 
convinced  of  its  necessity,  and  had  the  manliness 
to  avow  it ;  will  you  believe  him,  or  will  you 
malign  him  ?" 

"  Not  for  one  moment  will  I  malign  him," 
answered  Mr.  Creyke  ;  "  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
man  of  honour — a  true  gentleman — and  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Ernest  Singleton  was  satisfied  ;  and,  though  he 
never  interfered  publicly  in  politics,  he  felt  warmly 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Osborne 
would  have  resumed  his  remarks,  but  Mr.  Gower 
intimated  that  they  were  detaining  Mr.  Creyke, 
so  Ralph  Osborne  jocosely  remarked  that  he  must 
pour  forth  the  remainder  of  his  eloquence  on  Mr. 
Gower  on  their  road  home  ;  and  the  guests  took 
their  leave,  much  pleased  and  edified  with  the 
manner  and  matter  of  the  discourse  that  had  been 
held  by  the  two  gentle  clergymen  ;  and  Mr.  Gower 
was  thankful  that  good  and  earnest  Mr.  Creyke 
had  met  with  such  a  judicious  friend  and  adviser 
in  Ernest  Singleton. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*  Time  was  when  church  with  kirk — Geneva  cloak, 

With  robe,  and  mitre,  in  fierce  wrath  have  striven. 

And  loves's  pure  law,  with  mutual  rancour,  broke. 

Till,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Heaven, 

The  holiest  bonds  of  earth  were  rent  and  riven  : 

But  time  and  wiser  thoughts  have  quelled  that  fray  : 

Let  each  by  turns  forgiving  and  forgiven, 

And  each  forbearing  each,  await  the  day, 

When  truth,  more  clearly  seen,  shall  drive  debate  away." 

Moultrie. 

May  we  not  opine,  or  rather  feel  assured,  that 
the  great  meeting  to  be  held  within  the  parish 
of  Eastwell,  will  be  postponed  sine  die;  that  the 
blue  and  yellow  placards,  which  may  have  been 
printed,  will  never  be  posted,  or  even  paid  for  ; 
that  the  bells  and  bands  of  music  will  never 
clamour  forth  their  belligerent  summons  ;  that  the 
chair,  ornamented  with  red  and  green  ribbons, 
will  never  be  hoisted  beneath  the  weight  of  Messrs. 
Bait  or  Bulley  ;  and  that  the  old  women  will  not 
be  called  upon, 

'  to  lock  their  fish  up. 
And  haste  away  to  cry  '  no  bishop." 

neither  will  the  little  children  be  told  not  to  bow 
nor  curtsey  to  the   parson ;    and,  above  all,   the 
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spectacle  of  Mr.  Gower  as  a  slave  to  the  low  people 
(as  poor  Mrs.  Gower  called  them),  will  not  be 
exhibited  either  gratuitously  or  at  any  price, — so 
sweetly  has  a  little  private  conference  between 
wiser  heads,  and  calmer  hearts,  determined  on 
a  better  course. 

As  Mr.  Creyke  and  Ernest  went  on  their  way, 
their  conversation  was  nearly  entirely  spent  upon 
the  poor.     They  were  both  rather  unfriendly  to  the 
New  Poor  Law,  because  it  seemed  not  to  regard 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  poorer  classes  ; 
and  the  proposition,  which  was  once  broached,  of 
burying  deceased  paupers  in  the  workhouse  yards, 
met  with  their  unqualified  abhorrence.      Ernest 
did  not  expect  much  good  to  ensue  from  the  alte- 
ration in  respect  to  the  Commissioners,  namely, 
that  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
and  one  of  the  Secretaries,  should  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  instead  of  the  three  kings 
being  supremely,  and  somewhat  irresponsibly  in- 
stalled at  Somerset  House.      The  hardship  con- 
sisted in  the  harsh  denial  of  out-door  relief,  and 
the  placing  old  persons  in  the  union  workhouse,  at 
a  distance  from  their  friends,  and  among  others 
uncongenial  to  them ;  for  often  it  happened,  that 
if  a  family,  through  temporary  poverty,  went  into 
the  workhouse,  they  found  their  cottage   let  to 
another  during  their  absence,  and  the  man's  place 
supplied  by  another  workman ;    and  again,   Mr. 
Creyke  felt  that  the  poor  were  put  to  great  trou- 
ble in  making  applications  for  relief,  and  should 
a  small  payment  be  granted  them,  in  going  or 
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sending  for  it  from  the  relieving  officer,  who, 
perhaps,  never  came  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  their  dwelling-place.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Chet- 
wode  and  Benyon,  magisterial  clergymen,  were 
often  much  shocked  at  the  hardness  displayed  hy 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  both  of  them  longed  for 
a  material  alteration  in  the  law,  to  the  enactment 
of  which,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  other 
humane  persons  prophesied,  we  owe  the  forma- 
tion and  continuance  of  Chartism  in  this  country. 
But,  most  of  all,  Ernest  spoke  on  the  goodness 
and  kindness  of  the  poor ;  for,  although  it  be  true 
that  the  poor  do  devour  the  poor,  and  that  many  a 
poor  man  asserts  that  if  the  rich  behaved  towards 
him  as  the  poor  do,  there  would  be  no  living  in 
the  land ;  still  he  felt  all  that  Wordsworth  says  to 
be  true,  and  that  the  poorest  poor  do  rejoice  in 
doing  acts  of  kindness,  and  in  simplicity  of  faith 
and  consistent  practice  are  examples  to  the 
highest  classes  of  mankind.  As  another  poet 
saith, 


'  But  mark  them  well,  in  lowliest  hut, 
Or,  poorest  among  paupers,  shut 

Within  a  work-house  walls  ; 
And  you  will  own  that  heavenly  light, 
In  streams  of  glory,  pure  and  bright, 

On  their  weak  spirits  falls.' 

Now,  as  they  walked  along,  Mr.  Creyke  de- 
scribed to  Ernest  the  case  of  the  young  consump- 
tive thisy  were  about  to  visit,  a  case  which  had 
often  been  the  cause  of  many  a  weary  walk  to 
him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  much  edification. 
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"I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  Ernest,  "but  one 
loses  one's  fear  of  death  in  a  poor  man's  cottage  ; 
there  is  a  heedlessness  of  temporal  things,  and  a 
spiritual  strengthening  that  quite  braces  one  for 
any  change." 

"  Just  so,"  interposed  Mr.  Creyke,  **  have  I 
felt  often  when  visiting  this  poor  friend.  The 
turning  point  in  his  character,  and  mental  views, 
evidently  took  place  at  the  time  of  his  Confirma- 
tion ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  thoughtful  brow, 
and  tearful  eye,  which  marked  the  deep  mysteri- 
ous work  of  grace  commenced  within.  Truths 
often  heard,  but  never  felt  before,  now  thrilled 
through  his  very  soul  and  spirit;  and,  as  he  sat 
before  me  in  my  little  study,  the  workings  of 
repentance  within  his  soul  seemed  to  be  as  bitter 
as  they  were  sincere.  Oh  !  he  could  have  cursed 
himself  for  his  time  misspent,  for  his  abuse  of  the 
grace  and  loveliness  of  the  gospel ;  and  there  was 
a  firmness  and  a  soberness  about  him,  which  ap- 
peared to  bespeak  a  permanent  change.  From 
the  laying  on  of  episcopal  hands  he  retired  amazed 
and  strengthen  ed,  yet  for  several  days,  even  to 
myself,  was  reserved  in  his  manner.  *  What ! '  he 
at  last  exclaimed, '  Chrisfs  chief  minister  lay  hands 
on  me  !  the  blessing  of  Christ  Himself  in  His  own 
manner  invoked  for  me :  oh  !  what  am  I  that  this 
should  be  done  for  me  !  Lord,  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto,  oh !  never  leave  me.'  For  some 
time  after  this  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  shoe- 
maker, and  officiated  in  the  place  of  his  father 
as  parish  clerk.     But,  alas !    the  confinement  to       I 
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which  he  was  subjected  in  that  unhealthy  trade, 
and  the  diligence  with  which  he  followed  his 
labour,  for  he  felt  with  pious  Newton,  that  *  if  a 
Christian  be  but  a  shoe-black  in  a  parish,  he 
should  try  to  be  the  best  shoe-black,'  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  disease  which  takes  off  such 
millions  of  people  in  this  country.  It  was  on 
a  Christmas  day  that  he  struggled  to  come  to 
church,  but  that  was  his  last  time,  for  he  returned 
home  to  be  confined  to  his  bed.  And  at  that  joyous 
season,  when  too  much  worldly  mirth  and  revelry 
abounds,  and  though  Christmas  parties  were  actually 
feasting  in  his  father's  house,  he  felt  no  wish  to  be 
with  them  or  of  them,  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
astonished  at  his  own  inward  happiness  apart  from 
scenes  from  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  draw 
gaiety  of  spirit,  and  somewhat  boisterous  merri- 
ment. Now  he  would  not  change  the  feelings  of 
his  solitude  for  all  the  laughter  of  the  festive 
throng;  and  there  was  a  peace  and  gentleness 
of  spirit  about  him,  which  led  him  not  to  find 
fault  with  the  mirthful  sounds  that  reached  his 
ear,  but  rather  to  pray  for  others,  and  to  thank 
God  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  himself.  His 
became  a  contented  and  a  happy  spirit,  even 
amid  much  distress  and  pain  of  body  ;  and  many 
pious  persons  loved  to  sit  by  his  bedside,  or  when 
he  was  in  his  arm-chair,  and  read  and  converse 
with  him.  Twice  has  he  received  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment with  becoming  devoutness,  and  he  looks 
back  upon  this  privilege  as  the  fruit  of  the  great 
mercy  manifested  at  the  period  of  his  confirma- 
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tion: — but  I  hope  you  will  come  in  and  speak 
with  him ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  you  will  say 
that  the  sight  of  so  meek  and  blest  a  saint  should 
be  a  rejoicing  to  us,  and  to  the  church  of  saints  at 
large." 

And  then  Ernest  Singleton  told  of  some  good 
people  in  his  own  parish,  foremost  of  whom 
ranked  Charles  Harley  ;  and  thus  did  these  two 
clergymen  beguile  the  way,  until  they  reached 
the  dwelling  of  the  young  invalid,  Harry  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Creyke  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  so 
gently  that  his  knock  was  unheard.  He  lifted 
the  latch,  and  no  one  was  in  the  little  bright 
kitchen,  nor  in  the  little  parlour  which  opened 
into  it.  He  listened,  and  a  step  was  heard  de- 
scending the  stairs,  for  all  the  family  were  assem- 
bled in  the  dear  patient's  room.  The  mother 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  her  arm  support- 
ing her  son's  head,  the  father  was  kneeling  by  the 
bedside,  and  a  daughter  had  opened  the  Prayer- 
Book  at  that  last  prayer  which  is  commendatory 
for  a  sick  person  at  the  time  of  departure.  This 
was  a  frequent  yet  affecting  sight  both  to  Mr. 
Creyke  and  to  Ernest.  The  former  had  crept 
into  the  room,  noiseless  as  a  physician  into  the 
chamber  of  the  most  afflicted,  but  young  Lloyd 
quickly  beheld  him,  and,  while  a  smile  faintly 
played  upon  his  features,  he  would  have  extended 
his  hand,  but  had  not  the  power,  until  assisted  by 
his  weeping  mother.  Partly  raised  in  his  bed, 
with  every  covering  thrown  aside  from  his  chest, 
his  diseased  lungs   labouring  for  breath,  at  one 
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time  working  rapidly,  and  at  another  as  though 
they  must  be  impeded  by  instant  suflfocation,  he 
presented  just  that  spectacle  which  so  distress- 
ingly, and  in  such  aggravated  degree,  precedes 
those  precious  minutes  of  peace  and  repose  ere 
the  final  release  be  granted. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Creyke  whispered 
a  few  words  to  the  father,  and  he  went  down  and 
brought  up  Ernest  Singleton  The  Prayer-Book 
was  handed  to  the  former,  and  in  gentle  and  im- 
pressive tone  he  prayerfully  read  those  two  last 
solemn  prayers,  while  he  concluded  with  the  brief 
petition  and  blessings  which  end  the  Service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  commencing,  *'  O 
Saviour  of  the  world."  A  short  period  elapsed, 
during  the  extreme  sufiering  of  the  patient,  and 
then  the  eighty-sixth  and  twenty -third  Psalms 
were  read,  a  short  comment  on  part  of  1  John, 
v.  was  given,  and  then  Ernest,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend,  offered  up  a  chastened  and  solemn  suppli- 
cation for  the  soul  of  the  departing  Christian. 
All  arose  from  their  knees,  when  the  mother  and 
nurse  announced  that  he  was  sinking  rapidly, 
indeed  his  lower  extremities  were  already  cold 
in  death.  For  an  instant,  however,  he  rallied, 
faintly  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom :  O  Almighty  God, 
take  me  to  Thyself  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 
After  this  he  turned  round  and  blessed  them 
all ;  requested  his  mother  and  Mr.  Creyke  to  kiss 
him,  and  never,  never  took  his  affectionate  eyes 
off  the  latter  until  his  spirit  fled.      Thankful — 
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thankful  was  Mr.  Creyke,  that  he  had  hurried  to 
see  him, — thankful  was  Ernest  that  he  had  been 
permitted  to  visit  such  a  family  in  such  an  hour 
of  bereavement, — and  both  retired  from  the  bed 
of  death  resolved  more  and  more  to  embrace,  with 
God's  help,  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  to  pray 
more  and  more  that  they  themselves  might  be 
found  in  Christ,  as  their  hope  was  that  this  their 
brother  might  happily  be. 

Oh!  the  hour  of  death,  however  long  it  may 
have  been  looked  for,  is  a  dreadful  one.  So  long 
as  life  be  in  the  loved  frame,  so  long  as  our  gentle 
care  is  in  exercise,  so  long  as  we  can  listen  to  one 
word  from  precious  lips,  and  so  long  as  all  things 
remain  as  they  are  in  the  sick  room,  there  is  hope, 
there  is  comfort,  there  is  peace.  But,  when  all  is 
over — when  the  cherished  business  of  weeks  and 
months  is  at  an  end — when  we  must  carry  away 
our  dead — fold  up  the  long  worn  garments — and 
no  more  in  the  bed,  or  by  the  hearth,  behold  the 
loved  face — and  when  our  thoughts  will  wander  to 
the  place  where  it  is  laid  —  oh  !  it  is  dismal 
beyond  expression,  and  must  not  be  dwelt  upon, 
or  we  should  ourselves  be  ever  bended  in  sorrow 
to  the  earth,  forgetful  of  the  bright  and  happy 
change  that  in  reality  hath  passed  upon  the 
mortal  one. 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  cried  the  mother,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief,  as  Mr.  Creyke  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her,  "  oh !  sir,"  she  exclaimed  in  her  own  humble, 
yet  expressive,  language,  **my  heart  hanged  in 
his,"  and  her  voice  strove  in  vain  to  utter  more. 
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His  sister  was  more  violent  in  giving  vent  to 
her  feelings  ;  and  after  the  clergymen  had  left  the 
house,  and  Ernest  had  just  before  read  a  beauti- 
ful passage  of  consolation  from  Cecil's  writings, 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  corpse,  and  was  carried 
away  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Two  young  men, 
who  were  in  a  Bible  class  of  Mr.  Creyke's,  seeing 
the  outer  door  open  as  they  passed,  just  stopped 
to  ask  how  Harry  was  ;  but  on  being  told  that 
all  was  over,  went  on  in  sadness,  for  Harry 
Lloyd  was  much  liked  by  the  young  men  of  the 
parish. 

Mr.  Creyke  and  Ernest  were  on  their  way 
home,  musing  on  the  various  death  scenes  they 
had  been  called  on  to  witness,  and  the  one  but 
seldom  breaking  in  upon  the  silent  thoughts  of 
the  other,  when  they  espied  their  friend  Heber- 
den,  clad  in  his  shepherd's  frock,  coming  towards 
them,  manifesting  by  this  garment  that  he  too  had 
been  engaged  in  pastoral  work. 

"  I  have  indeed,"  he  said,  on  being  asked,  "  for 
I  was  summoned  to  a  house  of  mourning,  from 
which  a  Christian  soul  departed  three  days 
before,"  and  he  gave  a  description  of  a  young 
person  who  was  sincere  and  faithful  indeed  amid 
many  buflfetings,  but  who  had  misgivings  at 
the  last  that  she  could  hardly  be  accepted  in  the 
Beloved.  She  would  recall  to  mind  som*e  light 
fault,  as  we  esteem  them  light ;  and  she  was 
greatly  distressed  by  the  remembrance  of  a  few 
sharp  words  she  had  spoken  to  a  more  worldly 
but  loved  sister,  and  who  could  not  be  present 
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at  her  bedside  to  express  her  forgiveness.  She 
would  often  exclaim,  "  I  have  been  too  severe 
oh-  others — too  forward  and  fierce  in  defence  of 
my  religion,  when  I  should  have  remembered 
'  blessed  are  the  meek.'  In  her  last  hour,  after 
expressing  some  feelings  of  confidence,  she  cried 
out,  'Oh!  I  am  forsaken — quite  forsaken — tell 
Mr.  Heberden  to  pray  hard  for  me.'  We  all 
present  joined  in  prayer,  and  I  read  the  passage 
at  the  end  of  Romans  viii.  to  her,  *Who  shall 
separate — shall  death  V  and  she  said,  *  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  light  —  not  much.'  I  said,  *  dark  is 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  but  remember 
Christ  is  your  light.'  *  It  is  not  dark,"  she  replied, 
in  faint  tone,  *  but  there  is  a  struggle — pray  for 
me.'  These  were  her  last  coherent  expressions ; 
soon  her  spirit  went  away,  but  not  to  be  lost,  I 
believe." 

" No,  not  lost,"  said  Mr.  Creyke,  "if  we  may 
found  our  judgment  even  on  her  misgivings,  for 
how  much  better  is  this  state  than  too  much  con- 
fidence, a  confidence  that  begets  presumption." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  observed  Ernest,  ^'  anything  is 
better,  in  saint  or  sinner,  than  a  bold  death-bed ; 
it  is  the  broken,  contrite,  and  mourning  heart  that 
God  will  not  despise." 

**Yes,"  rejoined  Heberden,  and  knowing  how 
Ernest  liked  poetry,  "  the  poet  has  written  in  just 
rebuke,  when  he  says, 

'  O  shame  !  eternal  shame  to  them 
Who  would  the  penitent  condemn, 
In  his  expiring  hour, 
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Because  his  fainting  soul  is  tossed 
By  waves  of  doubt,  nor  yet  hath  lost 
All  sense  of  hellish  power. 

« O  shame  to  such  !  they  little  know 
The  warfare  to  be  waged  below, 

The  mystery  dark  and  strange, 
Of  inextinguishable  sin, 
Subjecting  the  whole  world  within, 

To  doubt,  and  fear,  and  change. 

By  many  a  death-bed  have  I  stood. 
Both  of  the  wicked  and  the  good  ; 

And  this  will  I  maintain : 
That  while  the  former  smile  on  death. 
The  latter  oft  yield  up  their  breath, 

In  trouble,  fear,  and  pain/ 

"  Such  is  the  fact,"  said  Mr.  Creyke,  "  the 
tempter  will  increase  his  efforts  as  he  beholds 
the  holy  one  retreating  from  his  power  and  allure- 
ment, and  knows  that  his  dark  legions  are  all 
too  few  to  penetrate  the  ranks  of  the  heavenly 
host  encamped  around  the  dying  saint ;  oh  !  yes," 
— and  he  would  have  said  more,  but  Mr.  Bulley 
passed  him  without  taking  any  notice,  who,  as 
he  afterwards  learnt,  was  on  his  way  to  see  young 
Lloyd,  having  been  sent  for  the  night  before,  and 
again  in  the  morning,  but  his  conference  with  Mr. 
Bait,  and  a  visit  to  a  richer  patient,  were  things 
in  his  mind  of  more  importance;  and  so  poor 
Harry  Lloyd  was  left  to  die  as  he  best  could. 

The  friends  now  reached  the  parsonage  house, 
and  dinner  being  soon  despatched,  for  everything 
had  been  prepared  some  while  before  their  arrival, 
they  sat  talking  over  many  things,  and,  as  may  be 
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well  imagined,  the  surplice  question  did  not 
escape  some  attention. 

"  I  should  have  been  here  in  the  morning,  but 
for  the  engagement  I  have  mentioned,"  said 
Heberden  ;  "  how  have  you  and  Ernest  Singleton 
settled  it?" 

Mr.  Creyke  related  to  him  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  morning  conference  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Gower  and  the  Hon.  Ralph  Osborne,  and 
the  determination  at  which,  with  the  advice  of 
Singleton,  he  had  arrived. 

"  And  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,"  observed 
Heberden,  "  quite  right  according  to  competent 
authorities." 

^'  What  authorities  are  those  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

**  Cripps  and  Benjamin  Harrison,"  replied 
Heberden ;  "  the  former  states  plainly  that  it 
is  an  error  to  conceive  that  the  sermon  is  part 
of  the  Communion  Sermon;  and  even  observes, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  use  of  the 
surplice  in  the  Communion  Service,  has  any  other 
certain  sanction  than  the  authority  of  that  long 
established  custom  which  has  also  sanctioned  the 
use  of  the  gown  in  preaching." 

**  Then  you  are  quite  right,"  observed  Mr. 
Creyke  to  Ernest,  "and  what  does  Archdeacon 
Harrison  say  ?" 

"  His  book  has  required  so  much  thought,"  said 
Heberden,  "  and  is  so  fraught  with  rich  research, 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  extracts 
from  it,  rather  than  trust  to  my  own  memory  ; 
but  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  account  of  his 
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argument  and  decision,  the  result  of  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate, and  erudite  investigation  of  historical 
truth  on  the  subject." 

"Just  what  we  agreed  this  morning  was  so  much 
needed,"  observed  Mr.  Creyke. 

"  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Heberden,  "  the  Arch- 
deacon Harrison,  when  he  sums  up  the  evidence 
respecting  the  dress  of  the  preacher,  tells  us  how 
remarkable  it  is,  that  amidst  all  the  discussions 
which  the  question  of  vestments  has  raised  in  past 
times  in  the  Church  of  England,  there  should  be 
a  total  absence  of  authoritative  direction  on  the 
subject.  There  is  nothing  in  any  rubric,  order, 
or  canon,  positively  to  require  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice or  the  gown,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of  either. 
And  a  diversity  of  practice  in  different  dioceses, 
such  as  it  seems  originated  in  an  authority  like 
that  of  Bishop  Cosin,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  involving  any  prac- 
tical inconvenience,  when  universally  observed 
throughout  a  diocese,  and  so  unconnected  with 
theological  party  " — 

"  Just  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  wished  should 
prevail  in  his  diocese,"  observed  Mr.  Creyke. 

"  If,  however,  such  inconvenience  were  un- 
happily found  to  arise  from  diversity  of  practice 
in  this  respect,  as  in  any  way  to  require  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  doubt  by  the  competent  authority, 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  documents  put 
together  by  the  archdeacon  would  furnish  the  best 
data  on  which  to  proceed.  The  only  'positive 
rubrical  direction  on  the  subject,  he  tells  us,  is 
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the  recommendation  in  the  notes  subjoined  to  King 
Edward's  First  Book,  to  the  effect  simply,  that 
'  it  is  seemly  that  graduates,  when  they  do  preach, 
should  use  such  hoods  as  pertaineth  to  their  several 
degrees.'  And  as  to  the  import  of  this  direction, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  rubric 
of  which  it  forms  part,  and  illustrated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  and  by  the  records  of  sub- 
sequent history,  there  seems  to  the  archdeacon  to 
be  very  little  doubt." 

*'  And  what  is  the  import  of  this  direction  ? " 
asked  Ernest ;  "  for  on  this  hangs  the  whole  ques- 
tion." 

"  For  the  import  of  this  direction,"  resumed 
Heberden,  "we  must  go  to  another  part  of  the 
book  for  our  author's  opinion.  He  bids  us  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  not  said,  as  in  the  former  sentence, 
respecting  the  dress  of  members  of  cathedral 
churches  and  colleges  in  the  choir,  that  graduates, 
when  they  do  preach,  should  use,  'beside  their 
surplices,'  their  academical  hoods:  the  variation 
between  the  two  cases  is  observable.  And,  more- 
over, the  direction  in  regard  to  preachers  follows 
directly  upon  the  intermediate  sentence,  which 
gives  permission  to  'every  minister  in  all  other 
places/  that  is,  all  other  except  the  church  or 
chapel,  '  to  use  a  surplice  or  no.'  And,  indeed,  at 
the  period  when  our  book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
compiled,  preaching  seems  to  have  been  to  great 
extent,  disconnected  in  men's  minds  from  the 
ordinary  ministration  of  the  priest  in  the  church, 
certainly  altogether   from   the   administration   of 
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the  Communion,  or,  as  it  was  then,  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  ;  the  office  of  the  preacher  was  iden- 
tified, rather,  with  the  ordinary  dress  or  habit  of 
the  friar,  or  doctor,  or  master  of  arts.  The 
sermon  in  the  university  pulpit,  or  at  Paul's 
Corss,  or  any  other  like  place,  was  preached,  not 
in  the  surplice,  but  in  the  gown  or  habit.  And 
so,  also,  in  regard  to  sermons  preached  in  churches, 
as  the  friar  would  come  in  his  proper  habit,  so 
would  the  preacher  in  his  university  habit,  or 
gown,  with  his  hood ;  both  alike  being  part  of  his 
own  proper  dress  ;  and,  therefore,  not  provided  by 
the  parish.  For  the  hood  was  not  provided  by 
the  parish,  and  yet  the  preacher  was  directed 
to  appear  in  it,  if  he  were  a  graduate ;  no  argu- 
ment, therefore,  can  he  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance against  the  use  of  the  goivn.  The  gown,  or 
habit,  being  presumed,  it  was  in  this  rubric  only 
further  directed,  as  a  thing  *  seemly,'  that  gradu- 
ates, when  they  preached,  should  use  their  pro- 
per academical  hoods,  obviously  as  marking  them 
to  be  learned  men,  duly  qualified  to  be  expounders 
of  God's  word." 

"  This  is  very  plain,"  observed  Mr.  Creyke. 

"  Yes,"  uttered  Heberden,  "  and  made  still 
plainer  by  the  opinion  of  Archdeacon  Thorpe, 
who  understands  this  rubric  in  the  same  manner, 
and  argues  from  it  against  the  strict  propriety  of  a 
usage  which  he  notices  as  a  matter  of  *  peculiar 
consideration '  to  the  clergy,  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  *  of  which  diocese 
alone,'  he  says,  *it  is  to   be  met  with,  viz.,  the 
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constant  use  of  the  surplice  by  all  preachers  in 
their  pulpits.'  He  mentions  it  as  '  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  prevalence  of  customs  in  these 
sorts  of  usages,  under  the  approbation  of  the 
Ordinary :  '    the    custom    in   that   diocese    being 

*  said  to  have  taken  rise  from  an  opinion  of  Bishop 
Cosin/  who,  after  the  Restoration,  filled  that 
see.  *  One  cannot,'  he  says,  *  speak  otherwise 
than  with  reverence  and  respect  of  so  great  a 
ritualist  as  Bishop  Cosin  was  ;  yet  it  is  manifest 
there  is  nothing  in  our  rubrics  that  doth  directly 
authorise  this  usage^  or  in  our  canons  that  doth 
countenance  it ;  nay,  there  is  something  in  both 
which  would  discourage,  if  not  forbid,  such  a 
practice.' " 

"  Strange,"  remarked  Mr.  Creyke,  "  that  a 
great  ritualist  should  not  act  under  the  strict  affir- 
mative authority  of  the  rubric." 

*^  *  The  canons,'  Archdeacon  Sharpe  continues, 

*  limit  the  use  of  the  surplice  to  the  *  public 
prayers,'  and  *  ministering  the  sacraments  and 
other  rites  of  the  Church;'  so  doth  our  rubrics 
concerning  habits,  if  it  be  strictly  interpreted  of 
King  Edward^s  order,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign;  for  there  the  surplice  is  only  to  be  used  at 

*  mattins,  evensong,  in  baptising,  and  burying  in 
parish  churches/  And  then  there  immediately 
follows  this  permission,  that,  ^  in  all  other  places,' 
every  minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  sur- 
plice or  no ;  and  also  a  recommendation  to  such 
as  are  graduates,  *  that  when  they  preach,  they 
shall  use  such  hoods  as  pertained  to  their  several 
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degrees.'  'Here,  then/  he  continues,  *is  suffi- 
cient  ivarrant  for  using  a  hood  without  a  surplice, 
as  is  done  to  this  day  at  the  universities,  but 
no  appearance  of  authority  for  the  use  of  surplices 
in  the  pulpit.''  " 

"  A  valuable  comment  indeed,"  observed 
Ernest. 

"  *  And  this,"  says  Archdeacon  Harrison,"  con- 
tinued Heberden,  "  *  will  commend  itself  to  any  one 

AS    THE    NATURAL  AND  OBVIOUS    INTERPRETATION 

OF  THE  RUBRIC  IN  QUESTION  ;  and  he  shews  us 
further  that  the  wearing  the  academic  hood  over 
the  cope  would  not  only  be  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
congruity, but  interfere  with  the  ornamental  cha- 
racter which  the  cope  commonly  assumed.' " 

"  I  have  little  doubt,"  observed  Ernest,  *'  but 
that  the  Archdeacon  sets  the  question  at  rest, 
at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the  pith  of  his  de- 
cision which  you  have  now  given  us.  And  then, 
his  whole  book  ought  to  be  read,  if  it  be  only 
to  shew  to  the  hasty  and  uninitiated  how  much 
consideration,  and  how  much  care,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  educe  a  right  conclusion  even  in 
matters  of  lesser  moment." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Heberden  ;  "  and  now  it 
occurs  to  me  to  allude  to  one  more  discovery, 
because  it  will  serve  to  counteract  a  current, 
but  erroneous  idea,  as  held  by  persons  who 
pressed  forward  in  the  late  agitation.  For,  it 
would  appear,  as  the  Archdeacon  Harrison  states, 
not  only  that  the  dress  of  the  preacher,  as  re- 
cognised by  the  rubric  of  Edward's  First  Book 
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(if  we  are  to  look  to  that  as  our  rule),  was  in 
reality  the  academic  gown,  but  also  that  gown 
was  anciently  and  properly  none  other  than  that, 
or  nearty  resembling  it,  which  has  been  generally 
supposed  of  late  years  to  be  the  modern  Genevan, 
or  the  mere  court  dress,  viz.,  the  wide  sleeved, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  preaching  gown. 
And  if  one  dress  or  the  other,  the  gown  or  the  sur- 
plice,  as  used  in  the  pulpit ,  must  needs  he  associated 
with  ideas  of  Popery ,  this  stigma  would  attach 
rather  to  the  gown,  as  having  been  derived  origi- 
nally from  the  monastic  orders,  or  as  a  remem- 
brance of  the  days  when,  through  the  influence 
of  Papal  corruptions,  and  the  ignorance  which 
too  generally  prevailed,  the  function  of  preach- 
ing had,  to  so  great  a  degree,  lost  its  place  among 
the  duties  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  distinct  order  of  preachers." 

"And  I  well  remember,"  interposed  Mr.  Creyke, 
"that  the  Earl  Fortescue,  in  his  lordship's  able 
and   temperate   speech   in   the    House   of  Lords 
(which  was   well   replied   to   by    the    Bishop   of 
Exeter),  stated,  that  congregations  regarded  the 
changes  introduced  in  the  performance  of  Divine 
Service,  (of  which  the  wearing  the  surplice  dur-  J 
ing    the    delivery    of  the    sermon  was   chief,)    as  < 
tending  to  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  our 
Protestant  Church,  and  as  an  approximation  to 
the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he  begged  i 
to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  state  this  as  his  j 
own  view  of  the  case." 

"  And   you   know,"    observed   Ernest,    "  what 
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the  great  mind  of  Coleridge  (and  the  memory  of 
the  man  will  outlive  that  of  the  lord,)  said,  *  I 
am  not  enough  read  in  Puritan  di\dnity  to  know 
the  particular  objections  to  the  surplice,  over  and 
above  the  general  prejudice  against  the  retenta 
of  Popery.  Perhaps  that  was  the  only  ground — 
a  foolish  one  enough.'  We  find  this  mistake 
often  made,  from  these  days  up  to  those  of  Hudi- 
bras,  who  singeth, 

"  '  And  shew  your  Presbyterian  wits 
Jump  punctual  with  the  Jesuits.' 

"  And,  in  regard  to  the  '  monastic  orders,*  men- 
tioned by  Hamson,"  continued  Heberden,  "  it 
must  be  remembered  that  those  among  them  who 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  function  of  preach- 
ing, were  those  who,  as  Bishop  Tanner  tells  us, 
were  called  Dominicans,  from  their  founder: 
preaching  friars,  from  their  office  to  preach  and 
convert  heretics  ;  and  hlack  friars,  from  their  gar- 
ments. And  thus  a  black  dress  would  be  that 
which  was,  in  those  days,  specially  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  the  office  of  the  preacher." 

"  White  vestments,"  remarked  Ernest,  "  as 
has  been  often  shew^n  by  the  defenders  of  our 
appointed  ritual,  especially  by  Hooker,  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  dress  of  those  who  minis- 
tered in  the  early  Church." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Heberden ;  "  and  w^hen  in  their 
services  the  sermon  followed  immediately  upon 
the  reading  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  where 
the  Presbyter  preached,  or  made  his  homily  to 
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the  people,  any  change  of  vesture  took  place. 
Indeed,  the  changes  of  dress  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Service  have  commonly  been  regarded 
as  essentially  of  Roynish  origin.  But,  though  it 
were  a  reminiscence  of  Romish  days,  the  gown  of 
the  preacher  need  not  carry  with  it  any  thing  of  a 
Romish  character  ;  it  may  only  serve  to  call  forth 
feelings  of  humble  thankfulness,  by  reminding 
us  how  far  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  the  endea- 
vours of  His  Church  in  this  land,  to  restore  among 
us  *the  ancient  custom  of  preaching  which  had 
been  so  long  desired  by  the  Christian  Church.' " 

"  Harrison  bears  us  out  then  in  our  agreement 
this  morning,"  remarked  Mr.  Creyke. 

"  He  does,"  responded  Ernest ;  "  and  he  is  a 
learned  and  discreet  man,  whose  researches  and 
decisions  may  be  relied  on.  I  once  saw  him, 
and  his  countenance  so  much  resembled  the  por- 
trait of  Henry  Martyn.  You  know  he  is  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  I  should  think  must  be  admirably  suited  to 
that  high  and  responsible  office," 

"  And  what  a  noble  letter  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  wrote  on  this  very  question,"  said 
Heberden ;  "I  do  cordially  congratulate  the 
Church,  as  composed  of  both  clergy  and  laity; 
and  further,  I  would  fervently  congratulate  every 
man  who  bears  the  name  and  claims  the  hope 
of  a  Christian,  on  the  production  of  a  document 
which,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  demonstrates  to 
the  world  at  large  the  powers  and  beauty  of 
Christianity.      If  Addison   was   enabled   to   say, 
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'  See  how  a  Christian  can  die  !  '  every  one  of  us 
may  exclaim  with  unbounded  sentiments  of  satis- 
faction and  delight,  *  See  how  a  Christian  can 
live  !  Ay,  see  how  he  can  love  and  live  the  Chris- 
tian pattern  !  *  If  Christian  men,  laity  and  clergy 
alike,  are  to  be  charmed  and  won,  and  where  is 
the  piety  of  the  Dissenter  also,  if  he  be  not  proud 
of  such  an  example  ?  we  may  hope  to  point  to 
our  beloved  archbishop,  and  apply  the  Roman 
poet^s  line, 

'  Die  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet.'  " 

"  Our  noble  and  gentle  archbishop,"  observed 
Ernest,  "  has  ascribed  the  best  of  motives  to  what 
has  been  widely  considered  an  unseemly  exhibi- 
tion of  temper  on  the  party  of  the  laity  and  some 
clergy,  and  deems  every  expression  against  in- 
novation to  be  prompted  by  a  jealous  admiration 
of  the  Church  in  her  present  and  potent  excel- 
lency.    And  has  he  not  rightly  judged  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  both  Mr.  Creyke  and 
Heberden. 

"  And  I  believe,"  continued  the  latter,  "  that 
this  archiepiscopal  letter  will  tend  strongly  to 
promote  that  living  unity  of  heart  and  soul  which, 
ere  long,  will  be  craving  after  a  substantial  uni- 
formity— it  will  for  many  a  long  day  set  forth 
benevolence  and  candour  as  essential  character- 
istics of  the  Church  of  England,  and  warn  all 
her  faithful  sons  to  abstain  from  every  appear- 
ance of  uncharitable  and  illiberal  inclination; 
and  for  this  firm  and  pure  exhibition  of  Chris- 
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tian  faith  and  love,  I  do  from  my  heart  return 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who,  in  His 
mercy  and  loving  kindness,  has  thus  so  signally 
blessed  and  favoured  the  Church  of  England." 

'^  Well  said  !  "  exclaimed  Ernest,  as  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  friend,  "  v^^ell  spoken,  and  becom- 
ing a  *  shepherd'  clergyman,  one  who  is  seeking 
a  brotherhood  among  Christians  on  the  broad 
fact  that  the  Christian  religion  alone  addresses 
all  its  members  and  disciples  as  *  brethren.' " 

"  I  thank  you  too,  Heberden,"  uttered  Mr. 
Creyke  ;  "  and  I  believe  that  the  meekness  and 
conciliating  kindness  shewn  on  all  occasions  by 
the  archbishop  has  caused  even  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  to  speak  well  of  him ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  Lord  Brougham,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  lordship's  impetuous  and  successful  career, 
ever  paid  respectful  homage  to  the  virtues  of  Dr. 
Howley." 

"  I  have  heard  the  same,"  remarked  Heberden, 
*^  and  praise  from  Brougham  is  no  mean  con- 
sideration. Bye-the-bye  his  Lordship  fitly  re- 
marked, during  the  agitation  of  the  surplice 
question,  that  it  spoke  highly  for  the  Church 
of  England,  that  her  members  could  find  no  more 
serious  fault  with  her  than  disputation  about  the 
wearing  of  a  garment." 

"Li  truth,"  observed  Ernest,  "it  was  an  in- 
tricate and  difficult  question ;  and,  as  it  seems 
now  on  cooler  investigation,  her  members  who 
opposed  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  were  right, 
although   they   knew  not   the   grounds    of  their 
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Tightness.  It  was  often  said  to  the  laity,  this 
is  a  very  perplexed  question,  you  are  not  com- 
petent to  come  to  a  decision  on  it,  it  is  one  that 
requires  deep  ecclesiastical  investigation,  and  it 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  our  most  learned  men  can 
pronounce  a  positive  sentence  upon  it.  But  how 
well  might  the  laity  have  said  in  answer, — It  is 
because  it  is  a  doubtful  question,  because  learned 
doctors  disagree  upon  it,  because  no  final  deter- 
mination can  be  come  to  upon  it,  that  we,  in 
the  absence  of  historical  authority,  come  forward 
and  desire  to  have  things  settled  according  to  our 
wishes,  and  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  reformed 
and  loved  Church.  Fou  (the  clergy)  cannot  tell 
us  we  are  doing  wrongly,  for  you  yourselves 
know  not  what  is  the  clear  right  of  the  matter, 
or  doubtless  you  will  state  it,  and  on  your  good 
and  firm  grounds  call  on  us  to  obey  you.  This 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  just  state  of  the 
matter." 

"  Well  I  hope  it  is  all  over  now,"  said  Heber- 
den,  "  for  although  they  menace  our  friend  here, 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day." 

"  In  some  places,"  remarked  Mr.  Creyke,  "  the 
agitation  breaks  out  afresh — but  generally  it  seems 
to  have  died  away.  We  shall  not  have  it  in  East- 
well,  because  I  am  fully  aware  .now  that  the 
surplice  is  not  the  proper  preaching  garment." 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  all  agreed,"  said  Ernest ; 
"and  may  abundance  of  peace  and  Christian  love 
be  in  all  our  Churches." 

"  Amen,  and  amen  !"  responded  the  other  two. 
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And  thus  ended  an  amicable  and  pleasing  con- 
ference. After  some  further  conversation  on  other 
topics,  Heberden  put  on  his  "  shepherd"  frock, 
and  walked  home ;  while  Ernest,  mounted  on  his 
grey  pony,  Figaro,  was  but  too  anxious  to  return 
to  his  sister,  and  to  poor  Charles  Henry  Kerr. 
Mr.  Creyke  retired  to  his  study  to  write  an 
epitaph  for  Henry  Lloyd's  tombstone,  premising 
tKat  he  would,  as  already  had  often  been  the  case 
with  his  parishioners,  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  epitaph  was  as  follows — 

"  Departed  friend !  0  thine  the  look  and  mien, 
So  gently  chastened  'mid  this  earthly  scene  ; 
Thine  the  sweet  converse,  and  the  Christian  love, 
Which  well  unites  us  with  the  Church  above, 
A  purer  spirit  ne'er  from  bondage  fled, 
Lament  not,  therefore,  ye  who  love  the  dead." 

And  while  all  this  was  happening,  Mr.  Bait  had 
been  in  a  great  rage.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Gower 
since  his  visit  to  Eastwell,  and  the  last  words  Bait 
had  said  to  Bulley,  as  overheard  in  his  office,  were 
to  the  effect,  that  Gower  was  a  mere  poltroon, 
and  that  Mr.  Creyke,  with  his  cronies  Singleton 
and  Heberden,  for  he  had  just  seen  the  latter 
pass  on  the  road  towards  the  parsonage,  would 
only  be  exulting  over  their  high-church  schemes. 
Clifford  Grey  had  been  that  day  arrested  for 
debt,  so  they  had  no  one  to  play  oflf  against  poor 
Mr.  Gower.  Well  might  Mr.  Bulley  knit  his 
brow  as  he  passed  the  benevolent  Mr.  Creyke, 
for  he  had  started  fresh  from  the  gloomy  office, 
and  gloomier  sayings,  of  Mr.  Bait. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*•  In  a  narrow  sphere, 
The  httle  circle  of  domestic  life, 
I  would  be  known  and  loved  :  the  world  beyond 
Is  not  for  me."  Southey. 

"  I  suffer  none  to  repeat  to  me  the  whispers  of  slander,  nor 
do  I  censure  any  man,  unless  myself,  when  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  my  compositions.  I  live  undisturbed  by  rumour,  and 
free  from  the  anxious  solicitudes  of  hope  or  fear,  conversing 
only  with  myself  and  my  books.*'         Pliny  the  Younger. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  a  light  snow  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  earth,  and  while  it  hung 
in  elegant  festoons  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  around 
the  little  parsonage,  the  poor  little  birds  were 
rendered  so  tame  as  to  come  and  seek  for  food 
almost  at  the  very  windows.  On  the  party  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  Charles  Henry,  as  was  his 
custom,  frequently  arose  to  cast  some  kinds  of 
corn  for  them  to  eat,  and  especially  paid  atten- 
tion to  a  little  robin,  which  he  diligently  fed 
with  crumbs  of  bread.  Ernest  Singleton  noticed 
this,  and  while  he  was  at  the  breakfast  table  scrib- 
bled a  few  lines  with  his  pencil  on  the  back  of  a 
letter,  and  immediately  read  them,  to  the  delight 
and  amusement  of  poor  Charles  Henry,  who 
could   well    appreciate    slight    attempts    of    this 
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sort  undertaken  for  his  pleasure.     They  were  as 
follows, 

TOMMI  LIDEN. 

"  Come  hither,  Tommi  Liden,  and  in  no  hurry  fill 
From  these  scattered  crmnbs  of  bread  yom*  little  tender  bill ; 
Remember,  I  am  feeding  you  that  I  may  have  your  song, 
You  are  the  sweetest  winter  pet  our  many  birds  among : 
When  Spring  returns,  I  '11  give  you  leave  to  wander  through 

the  grove, 
Only  mind  that  you  return,  or  you  '11  forfeit  all  my  love  ; 
Come  hither — closer  still — with  your  eye  so  large  and  black, 
Your  breast  is  cheering  bright,  and  I  admire  your  olive  back, 
I  '11  leave  the  window  open,  for  the  wind  is  very  cold. 
And  'tis  its  blast  so  driving  that  makes  you  now  so  bold ; 
I  love  you  while  you  're  living,  and  even  when  you  're  dead, 
When  your  eye  is  coldly  dull,  and  your  breast  no  longer  red, 
I  '11  make  a  little  coffin,  and  I  '11  rear  a  little  mound, 
And  where  my  Tommi  Liden  sleeps,  shall  be   as  hallowed 

ground  ; 
And  though  I  never  can  forget  your  sweetly  tuneful  lays. 
Yet,  for  the  stranger's  eye  I  '11  pen  your  epitaph  of  praise. 
Thy  resting-place  shall  be,  blithe  bird,  some  lonely  shrubs 

among, 
But  oh  !  the  tear  is  starting,  so  I  must  end  my  song." 

Charles  Henry  was  pleased,  and  Singleton  re- 
marked how  the  robin  was  esteemed  a  favourite 
bird  in  all  countries,  and  seemed  in  each  to  have  a 
pet  name.  It  is  the  inhabitants  of  Bornholm  who 
call  him  Tommi  Liden ;  while  the  Norwegians 
christen  him  Peter  Ronsmed ;  the  Germans  name 
him  Thomas  Giardet ;  and  in  our  own  country  he  is 
known  as  Robin  Redbreast,  or  by  the  still  more 
familiar  appellation  of  Bob  ;  and  very  often  la- 
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bourers,  when  sitting  at  their  luncheon  or  din- 
ner in  the  fields,  will  call  him  "  Master  Robert." 
With  all  classes  he  is  a  great  favourite,  ever 
welcome  in  the  cottage,  and  postilions  will  turn 
their  horses  out  of  the  straight  road,  sooner  than 
drive  over  two  robins  (for  they  are  pugnacious 
little  birds)  who  may  be  fighting  in  their  direct 
path. 

**  Oh,  that  puts  me  in  mind,"  exclaimed  Har- 
riet, "  of  Ernest's  lines  on  the  '  Manxman  and 
his  friend,'  where  the  man  was  so  cruel  to  a  robin, 
and  suff'ered  so  much  on  account  of  it.  I  must 
read  them,  they  are  in  the  drawer  of  the  escru- 
toire." 

And  she  arose  with  glee  to  fetch  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Ernest  playfully,  "  if  you  ytiust 
read,  I  must  be  off.  I  have  just  this  day  and 
evening  to  spare  for  B  els  war  dine  Hall,  and  the 
pastor  will  be  leaving." 

*'  Then  do  go,''  said  Harriet,  *^  every  hour  and 
minute  with  our  beloved  friend  is  precious — and 
we  must  manage,"  she  continued  with  a  smile,  and 
looking  towards  poor  Charles  Henry, — "  to  do 
without  you." 

Breakfast  over,  Ernest  was  soon  on  his  way  to 
Belswardine.  Many  feelings  and  emotions  were 
conflicting  in  his  breast,  and,  he  knew  not  why, 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  not  find  all 
things  as  he  desired,  but  still  the  pleasure  of 
again  embracing  the  venerable  pastor  overwhelmed 
every  other  sentiment,  and  he  and  Figaro  went 
on  their  way   cheerily  enough.     In   approaching 
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a  large  house  we  always  feel  an  uncertainty  how 
we  may  be  received ;  the  hour  may  be  wel- 
come or  unwelcome:  there  may  be  much  com- 
pany, or  some  sad  tidings  from  so  wide  a  circle  of 
friends  and  relatives  may  have  arrived ;  in  short, 
it  is  often  what  the  world  would  call  a  sort  of 
lottery,  and  a  tardy  or  lukewarm  welcome  is  sad 
uphill  work  to  a  single  visitor,  indeed  you  are 
right  glad  to  be  out  in  the  free  country  again,  and 
on  your  way  back  to  a  spot  where  you  are  never 
unwelcome,  Ernest  had  not  precisely  any  of 
these  feelings,  for  he  was  going  among  sure  and 
stedfast  friends,  but  he  had  some  sensations  which 
troubled  him,  and  which  required  him  to  summon 
up  a  little  courage  in  order  that  they  might  be 
scattered,  as  vain  and  futile  surmisings,  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  Well : — soon  he  arrived, — 
soon  he  is  ushered  in,  and  as  soon  met  with  a 
unanimous  exclamation  from  two  or  three  voices 
at  once,  "  Oh  !  how  we  wished  you  had  come 
before."  And  why?  Because  the  pastor  was 
gone !  gone  home  to  Penscellwood ;  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  sudden  and  dangerous 
illness  of  a  valued  parishioner,  and  nothing  would 
stop  him  ;  he  was  uneasy  all  night,  and  set  off 
with  the  early  dawn.  Messages,  affectionate  mes- 
sages, were  left  for  Ernest,  he  must  soon  pay  a 
visit  to  Penscellwood,  and  bring  poor  Charles 
Henry  with  him,  and  he  should  write  to  him,  if  all 
were  well,  in  a  few  days.  Another  departure  had 
also  taken  place.  The  Countess  Pazzi  and  Ca- 
milla Martelli  had   also  flown  away.     The  Miss 
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Thorolds  were  full  of  praise  of  Camilla,  and  the 
deep  devotional  tone  of  her  religious  sentiments 
had  deeply  enfolded  her  in  their  esteem  and  love. 
The  Countess  had  given  them  each  a  petit  keep- 
sake of  affection,  and  for  Ernest  she  had  left  one 
of  Pascal's  sacred  works,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
hint,  delicately  offered,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
so  delight  Camilla  if  he  should  accept  it,  and 
approve  of  its  contents.  The  Countess  had  the 
good  taste  to  select  a  book  free  from  theological 
controversy,  and  beautifully  spirituelle  in  its  every 
page,  and  such  a  book,  from  such  a  quarter, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Ernest  greatly  prized  ;  in- 
deed, it  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  him  to  find 
that  his  kind  friends  had  departed,  and  already 
visions  of  an  early  visit  to  the  Priory,  with  the 
Thorolds,  flitted  across  his  mind. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  said  Lady  Thorold, 
arousing  him  from  his  reverie,  "  that  Lord  Henry 
Maitland  and  Mr.  Greville  arrived  here  last  night, 
they  are  just  walking  out  on  the  terrace,  notwith- 
standing this  fall  of  snow." 

"  And  Mr.  Chetwode  and  Mr.  Osborne  are 
coming  this  evening  to  dinner,"  remarked  Lucy, 
"but  I  must  wish  that  we  were  more  alone," 
and  she  reverted  to  the  hasty  departure  of  the 
pastor. 

**  I  had  hoped  to  remind  him  still  further  of 
olden  days,"  said  Ernest,  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
as  he  drew  a  morocco  pocket-book  from  his  inner 
coat,  and  placed  a  few  papers  on  the  table,  which 
he  now  offered  to  Miss  Lucy  and  Dora  Thorold. 
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At  this  moment  the  tall  distingut  form  of  Lord 
Henry  Maitland  entered,  followed  by  the  finely 
featured  and  classical  countenance  of  Mr.  Greville, 
and  both  of  these  welcome  visitors  cordially 
greeted  Ernest,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
satisfaction  at  having  pushed  on  in  their  journey 
the  day  before,  so  as  to  have  gained  a  glimpse, 
however  brief,  of  the  Pastor  of  Penscellwood. 

Dora  and  Lucy  were  occupied  in  reading  the 
papers  Ernest  had  offered  them,  and  the  first 
thing  that  met  their  eye  were  two  deeply  em- 
bossed pieces  of  card  paper  surrounded  with  a 
deep  black  border,  and  sundry  minute  emblems  of 
mourning,  with  these  inscriptions  beneath : — 

SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY 
OF 

The  lamented  Mr.  Edmund  Singleton, 

Aged  38  years. 
He  died  at  Penscellwood,  on  Sept.       18     . 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  culti- 
vated manners,  and  pure  benevolence  of  heart, 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew,  or  heard 
of  his  exceeding  worth. 

"  There  is  no  joy  in  altered  Penswood  now, 
Her  harp  hangs  on  the  willow's  weeping  bough, 
Edmund  is  gone  !  the  ever  kind  and  good, 
Gone  from  all  earthly  blessing  unto  God  ! 
O  friend  beloved — 0  pure  and  noble  mind, 
Why  didst  thou  go,  and  leave  the  bad  behind  1 
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Be  this  our  cry,  our  only  mournful  strain, 
'  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again,' 
No  never  !  'till  we  reach  that  heavenly  shore, 
To  meet  our  Edmund,  and  to  part  no  more  !" 

On  the  other  card-paper  was  written, 

SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY 


Henry  Singleton,  age  14  years. 

(Eldest  son  of  Edmund  and  Margaret  Singleton.) 

He  died  at  Penscellwood,  June  30th,  18     . 

"  O  lightly  let  this  ground  be  prest, 
A  gentle  youth  is  here  at  rest, 
In  all  its  springtide  pride  arrayed, 
Low  this  flower  of  Hope  was  laid  ; 
And  we  are  left  to  learn  below, 
That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe, 
Oh !  who  will  not  in  faith  confess 
That  early  death  is  happiness  ! 
Holy  Jesus  !  soon  with  Thee, 
May  oiu-  happy  spirits  be  !" 

From  these  the  two  sisters  turned  with  gentle 
sorrow,  and  began  to  read  some  lines  on  Penscell- 
wood itself,  so  commonly,  called  "  Penswood," 
that  whether  the  pastor  or  Ernest  Singleton  had 
\vritten  them  this  latter  name  was  introduced. 
Here  they  are. 

LINES  ON  PENSCELLWOOD. 

'•  Eastward  rolls  the  orb  of  Heaven, 
Westward  tend  the  thoughts  of  men  ; 
Let  the  poet  nature  driven, 
Wander  eastward  now  and  then." 

MONCKTON    MiLNES. 
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"  Each  man  in  his  heart  loves  some  most  chosen  place, 
That  shines  like  an  angel  with  beautiful  face, 
Some  spot  where  the  scene  is  all  smiling  and  bright, 
And  he  sits  himself  down  in  a  centre  of  light, 
Where  nothing  of  feud  and  of  turmoil  can  reach  ; 
But  all  is  affection  and  tenderest  speech, 
That  spot,  so  engraven  upon  my  heart's  core. 
Is  Penswood,  my  home,  that  I  love  and  adore. 

"  O  when  the  mind  wanders  o'er  far  distant  climes. 
Where  nought  with  affection  and  harmony  chimes. 
Where  man  is  as  rude  as  the  mount's  rugged  brow, 
A  hunter  barbarian  !  a  murdering  foe  ! 
Or  where  his  eye  rests  on  a  Zembla's  lone  peak, 
Or  rocks  his  canoe  in  an  Icelandic  creek  ; 
Or  when  we  but  think  on  the  stern  Labrador, 
Then  Penswood,  dear  Penswood,  we  love  you  the  more. 

"  Siberian  deserts  !  the  exile  in  woe  ! 
Spain,  and  its  torments  in  dungeons  below — 
Fair  Italy,  cursed  with  its  bandit  and  pope  ; 
Algiers  and  its  prisoner  hoping  'gainst  hope  : 
O  think  of  all  Africa,  and  Egypt,  and  e'en 
American  land  where  the  slave  whip  is  seen  ; 
Eastward  and  westward,  we'll  run  them  all  o'er, 
And  turn,  dearest  Penswood,  to  love  thee  the  more. 

"  O  yes,  though  an  India  shines  dazzling  and  bright, 
And  nations  of  Europe  are  radiant  with  light  ; 
Fair  Holland,  free  Switzerland,  chivalrous  France, 
And  Germany  armed  with  her  classical  lance. 
Or  where  the  fair  Swede,  'neath  his  towering  pine, 
With  children  of  Norway  can  gently  combine. — 
O  there  though  the  spirit  most  sweetly  may  soar, 
Still  Penswood,  dear  Penswood,  we  love  thee  the  more. 

"  Ay  of  England,  its  scenes  both  of  nature  and  art, 
Whei-e  the  bard  from  sweet  Rydal  death  only  can  part, 
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Where  the  lost  one  of  Keswick  still  roams  on  the  height, 
And  hallows  each  spot  in  the  peasant's  delight, 
Or  where  Cambria,  nurse  of  the  stern  and  the  wild, 
Lifts  higher  to  heaven  her  mountain  bom  child, 
Where  cities  and  towns  are  more  gay  than  of  yore, 
Still  Penswood,  dear  Penswood,  'tis  thee  we  adore. 

"  The  dale  of  sweet  Hope  is  so  sylvan  and  green, 
Its  church  and  its  yew  trees  so  ancient  I  ween  ; 
The  monk's  lowly  tomb,  with  its  cross  just  to  shew, 
How  holy  that  church  in  its  primitive  glow  : 
Let  us  trust  that  the  many  who  flock  to  that  shrine. 
Are  led  there  in  heart  by  a  spirit  di\dne. 
And  then,  most  of  all,  right  within  the  heart's  core, 
O  Penswood,  dear  Penswood,  we  '11  love  thee  the  more. 

"  0  come  with  me  next  up  to  Walberton's  rock, 
A  bulwark  that  standeth  'gainst  time's  rudest  shock  ; 
Look  forth  to  yon  hill  where  Caractacus  trod. 
For  the  best  blood  of  Britons  hath  reddened  its  sod  : 
See  yonder  far  range  whence  the  Saxon's  blue  eye 
Hath  gazed  on  this  scene  from  his  rampart  on  high, 
Just  think  on  the  rapine,  the  fraud,  and  the  war. 
And  Penswood  !  we'll  love  thy  sweet  vale  all  the  more." 

The  sisters  remembered  that  Southey's  spirit  was 
supposed  by  the  mountaineers  around  Keswick 
still  to  cling  to  his  favourite  haunts  those  hills 
and  solitudes  among,  and  therefore  they  readily 
accepted  the  allusion  which  followed  on  the  notice 
of  Wordsworth  in  the  lines  just  read.  And,  not* 
withstanding  the  happy  import  of  these  lines,  next 
appear  some  which  tend  to  shew  that  no  life  is 
without  heavy  calamity,  and  that  the  good  pastor, 
to  whatever  sad  circumstance  they  allude,  has 
had  his  share  of  the  certain  affliction  that  befals 
all ;  for  was  not  this  written  in  an  hour  of  intense 
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anguish,  or  rather  at  a  time  when  his  sore  grief 
was  succeeded  by  somewhat  of  the  calmness  of 
despair  ?  What  think  ye  ?  were  they  not  the 
product  of  early  years  ? 

"  Stamped  with  an  eternal  grief, 
Like  early,  unrequited  love." 

Bride  of  Abydos. 
"  I  've  marked  the  wounded  soldier  upon  the  battle-field, 
I  've  seen  the  dungeon  captive  when  he  knew  his  doom  was 

sealed: 
I  've  known  the  ancient  mariner  by  poverty  o'ercome, 
I  've  viewed  the  exile  pining  for  his  far  off  mountain  home, 
I  *ve  heard  a  gentle  sister  mourn  a  sister  spirit  flown ; 
And  of  a  household  numerous  a  father  left  alone — 
Talent  I  Ve  seen  unhonoured,  and  genius  weep  forlorn, 
I  've  seen  the  mother  wailing  the  death  of  her  first  born  ; 
I  've  listed  as  the  maiden  sang  the  fickleness  of  love. 
Where  moaned  in  some  quiet  vale  the  lone   and   plaintive 

dove ; 
I  've  beheld  the  prisoned  llama  with  its  soft  and  loving  eye, 
And  eaglets  young  and  noble,  torn  from  their  eyries  high  ; 
I  've  seen  how  friendship  lingers  o'er  the  well  remembered 

grave, 
I  've  seen  compassion  weep  to  give,  when  all  she  had,  she 

gave. 

"  The  soldier  I   have  borne  away  to  a  cool  stream  flowing 

nigh. 
And  bid  the  dungeon  captive  set  his  future  hope  on  high, 
And  to  the  ancient  mariner  I  've  gladly  cast  a  mite. 
The  exile  has  no  longer  bid  his  native  land  good  night  ; 
And  to  the  weeping  sister  I  've  oped  a  heavenly  view. 
And  to  the  care-worn  brow  of  age  I  \e  paid  a  reverence  due, 
For  talent  too,  and  genius,  I  've  sought  a  better  prize, 
And  told  the  mother  that  her  babe  is  cradled  in  the  skies  ; 
The  llama  soft  and  loving  has  fed  from  out  my  hand  ; 
The  eaglets  have  forgotten  their  stormy  mountain  land — 
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But,  o'er  the  maid  forsaken  I 've  raised  a  humble  stone  ; 
And  the  dove  that  mourned,  must  still  mourn  on  alone, 
For  the  friend  that  lingered,  I  've  found  no  other  friend, 
And  all  the  balm  for  charity — to  weep  unto  the  end. 

"  Some  griefs  then  can  be  healed,  and  some  no  lapse  of  time 
Can  ever  blot  from  out  the  mind — this  latter  lot  is  mine  ! 
Long  years  beheld  my  gladness — long  years  must  see  my  pain, 
No  comfort  can  relieve  me,  no  fortune  be  my  gam  : 
Wealth  above  all  other  things,  I  feel  would  loathsome  be, 
And  all  the  world's  applause  is  now  an  idle  sound  to  me  ; 
No  longer  is  the  laurel  sought  to  deck  my  thoughtful  brow, 
The  lofty  column  of  my  hope  for  ever  is  laid  low  : 
The  bell  of  life  no  longer  is  tinkling  in  mine  ear, 
The  silver  chord  is  loosened  that  bound  affection  here, 
The  path  of  life  is  dreary,  but  leads  not  to  despair  ; 
Weep  now,  yet  I  shall  see  at  last  a  world  without  a  care." 

Charles  had  been  speaking  with  Lord  Henry  on 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishments,  the  latter 
regretting  that  no  opportunity,  in  the  present 
overwhelming  business  of  the  House,  had  occurred 
for  the  introduction  of  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Gre\ille  had  been  recounting  some  memorable 
sayings  and  opinions  of  the  pastor,  when  he  be- 
held the  Miss  Thorolds  gazing  with  melancholy 
eye  over  his  papers,  and  therefore  ventured  forth 
to  select  one  which  might  be  more  amusing  than 
mournful,  and  be  more  fitted  for  the  perusal  of 
the  members  of  the  party  assembled. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Dora,  "let  it  be  something 
connected  \vith  the  dear  pastor  himself,  and  here  I 
see  one,"  and  she  took  up  a  closely  written  little 
paper,  "  here  is  a   Shropshire   song,  so  curious." 

"  Then  Ernest  Singleton  must  read  it,"  said 
Lucy.     And    Ernest,    knowing   how   both    Lord 
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Henry  and  Mr.  Greville  were  fond  of  collecting 
provincial  words,  ancient  words  still  used  by  the 
old  men  of  the  rural  districts,  commenced  reading 
a  sort  of  Shropshire  ballad  written  in  the  dialect 
of  that  mainly  agricultural  county. 

THE  PARSON  AND  THE  POOR. 

" '  What  weather  V  asked  the  parson, 

As  he  walked  up  the  lane, 
'  Begum  !'  answered  the  poor  man, 

'  Behappen  it  al  raain,' 
'  A  daggly  day,  I  think  'twill  be,' 

Said  the  parson  to  the  man  ; 
'  Well,  meyster,  ye  bean't  daunted. 

To  aust  it  as  ye  can.' 

"  The  parson  saw  the  fieldifiere. 

Upon  the  missle  bough  ; 
And  the  yellow  bomber  drooping 

Upon  the  thorn  so  low. 
But  right  along  the  lezzer. 

The  parson  he  did  stride, 
Until  he  reached  the  cottage  door, 

Upon  the  commin  side. 

"  Mother,  here'n  our  parson,' 

A  little  wench  did  cry. 
As  she  hoped*  her  with  the  whisket, 

Some  ellern  tree  to  dry. 
*  How  binna  yo  ?'  the  woman  said, 

'So  kind  to  laave  yor  whoam, 
Yo've  cotched  me  in  a  flutter,  sur. 

But  I'm  gladden  yow  bin  com.* 

"  '  Well,  sit  you  down,'  the  parson  said, 
'  And  tell  me  how  ye  be  ; 


Hoped  and  hope,  for  helped  and  help. 
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And  how  's  the  lad  so  sickly, 

That  I  am  come  to  see  V 
'  God  hope  ye,  welly  clemmed,' 

The  poor  old  dame  replied  ; 
'  Yor  honner  hin  the  only  mon 

Upon  the  poor  lad's  side.' 

"'Clemmed  !'  cried  the  parson. 

That  any  man  should  be,' 
'  Ye  sin,'  replied  the  woman, 

*  They  dunna  care  for  we. 
Thain  farmers  bin  most  cruel, 

Thain  sain  it  sarved  him  right : 
Belike  thain  may  bin  barfut 

Afore  thain  laave  the  light. 

" '  Since  harrast  and  the  drinking, 

He  hanna  bin  heartwell ; 
And  the  childers  bin  so  fret  chit, 

The  truth  an  I  mon  tell ; 
And  now  it  is  the  sidness*  time. 

And  a  fanteagt  folks  be  in, 
Agen  our  Bill  colloguing, 

It  werrits  me,  ye  sin.' 

*' '  What  werrits  thee,  good  woman  V 

The  parson  kindly  said, 
'  You  're  mother  of  a  many, 

And  some  perhaps  gone  dead,t 
'  No  sur,'  replied  the  mother, 

'  No  berrying  §  wonst  huv  bin  ; 
But  a  heft  is  on  the  heart  like. 

For  the  gwon  away,  ye  sin.' 

" '  A  barnished  lad  was  Jemmy,  " 
But  the  sodgers  comin  down  ; 


*  Seed  time.         f  Ill-humour.  X  Common  expression. 

§  A  funeral  is  always  called  a  '  berrying.' 
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All  with  sword  and  bagonet, 

A  ticed  him  to  town  : 
1  fat  him  whoam  one  ownder, 

To  fittle*  of  the  best  ; 
But  his  butty  daad  the  soul  on  me. 

And  I  hadden  never  rest. 

"  '  Yo  shunna  go  o  thatten, 

For  yow  wunna  sin  me  die, 
And  I  could  have  bostt  the  tother 

For  the  evil  in  his  eye : 
But  Jemmy  jined  the  sodgers, 

And  soon  thain  all  warn  gwon, 
And  leften  me  on  the  swoon  like, 

As  lifeless  as  a  stuon. 

"  '  But  Jem  huv  foughten  bravely, 

And  Jem's  a  farrandj  boy, 
And  a  good  plack  him  uv  gotten, 

And  that 's  a  mother's  joy ; 
But  the  feyther  was  a  moithering. 

Afore  the  newes  could  com. 
And  he  is  in  the  church-yard, 

And  Jemmy  far  from  whoam. 

" '  Then  Bill  a  lurigeous  villin, 

As  ever  sin  the  light. 
Was  cotched  anent  the  Dayus,§ 

A  stealin  things  at  night. 
They  tooken  him  to  Soesbury, 

To  be  at  sizes  tried : 
Says  he,  '  within  the  stone  jug 

I  '11  grin  and  there  abide.' || 

*  Victuals.  t  Bost,  a  common  word  for  burst. 

X  Comely. 

§  For  day  house,  called  dayus,   a  common  name  for  farm- 
houses  in  Salop,  signifying  dairy  house. 
II  Common  phrase. 
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'•  '  A  good  for  nothing  rook  was  he, 
A  always  on  the  fire, 
Some  scrimmage  at  the  public, 

This  prodigal's  desire. 
And  now  poor  Sten*  is  ailing, 

And  the  yarbs  dun  him  no  good, 
And  the  pig  that  yut  the  akkurs,f 
Huv  suddenly  gone  deaud.' 

"  '  The  parson  he  went  up  to  see 

The  sick  lad  in  his  bed  ; 
And  many  a  prayer  right  heartily, 

For  God's  good  aid  he  said — 
And  then  unto  the  mother. 

He  sen  upon  this  wise, 
As  he  turned  from  the  sick  lad, 

With  the  tears  upon  his  eyes. 

" '  Come,  hearken,  my  good  woman. 

And  do  not  grieve  so  sore  ; 
For  though  I  am  a  poor  man, 

And  have  not  much  of  store. 
Yet  Stev,  because  he  is  so  ill, 

Shall  have  the  best  of  mine. 
And  of  the  dackies  in  the  sty, 

NoAV  chose  which  shall  be  thine.' 

"  '  God  hope  thee,  and  God  guide  thee  ; 

But  the  raain  it  innod  gwun. 
And  thee  maun  wend  a  waydy  way, 

The  Wollur  bank  alung, 
God  sind  yo  luck,  good  Pawson, 

Of  blessings  a  good  feaw  ; 
And  rule  the  crue-lhearted, 

To  "be  the  like  onf  yeaw.'  " 

Greatly   pleased   was    Mr.    Greville   with   this 
simple  collection  of  words,  for  he  was   fond   of 

*  Stephen.  +  Eat  the  acorns.  t  Ot 
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looking  into  works  that  treated  minutely  on  this 
subject,  and  had  very  lately  been  perusing  the 
interesting  researches,  and  sensible  observations 
of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Hallivrell. 

Ernest  handed  a  paper  to  Mr.  Greville,  on  find- 
ing him  a  lover  of  provincialisms  and  etymologies, 
containing  a  list  of  words  in  very  common  use  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  pastor  of  Penscellwood,  and  headed  with 
this  sentiment  from  the  pastor's  own  pen : 

"  I  love  the  country  filled  with  ancient  trees, 
The  oak  and  yew.     I  love  an  ancient  church, 
An  ancient  people,  and  their  ancient  talk ; 
They  form  the  staid  and  hallowed  things  of  age, 
That  best  rebuke  the  newness  of  this  day.' 

"  That  is  good,"  remarked  Mr.  Greville ;  "  and 
I  think  that  the  clergy  especially  should  love 
the  old  talk  of  the  country  (as  they  would  also 
love  the  ancient  paths  in  religion,)  and  they  will 
more  readily  mix  with  the  peasantry,  when  they 
know  that  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  to  enter 
his  house,  and  to  speak  friendly  with  him." 

"  Bishop  Kennet  loved  to  study  their  homely 
discourse,"  observed  Ernest. 

"  And  then"  continued  Mr.  Greville,  "  how 
beautiful  the  description  of  such  a  clergyman  : 

"  The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity  :  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends, 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.     He  loved  the  spot — 
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"Wlio  does  not  love  liis  native  soil  ?  he  prized 

The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 

Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsupprest, 

And  undisguised^  and  strong  and  serious  thought :     ^ 

A  character  reflected  in  himself, 

With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 

His  rank  and  sacred  function.'  " 

"  I  for  one,"  said  Ernest ;  *'  and  I  am  sure 
the  'shepherd'  clergy  would  generally  agree 
with  me,  shall  ever  delight,  whatever  extemporal 
lightness  may  attend  the  occupation,  in  collecting 
the  colloquial  sayings  of  ray  humbler  brethren, 
and  in  recording  whatever  saddened  or  solaced 
the  homes  of  ancient  men,  in  times  when  nobly 
shone  forth, 

" '  The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land, 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate.' 

"  Oh !  how  free  and  happy  is  our  life  in  the 
country,"  exclaimed  Lucy;  "I  never  can  enjoy 
our  time  in  London,  indeed,  I  am  always  sym- 
pathising with  poor  Susan  in  her  reverie." 

"Ah!"  interposed  Ernest,  "that  is  touching 
indeed.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  she,  in  the  heart 
of  London,  hears  in  the  silence  of  the  morning 
her  note  of  enchantment,  the  song  of  a  thrush 
in  a  cage.  Her  heart  leaps  into  rural  scenes  of 
her  childhood  at  once,  the  poor  bird's  remi- 
niscences become  hers,  it  is  a  plaintive  appeal 
from  prisoner  to  prisoner ;  and  alas !  the  retro- 
spective heaven  is  ideal ! 

VOL.  Ill,  E 
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" '  She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven  ;  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade : 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colom'S  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes.'" 

"  Alas,  poor  Susan  !"  cried  Mr.  Greville ;  "  but 
thank  you,  thank  you,  Wordsworth,  for  the  dig- 
nity and  loveliness  with  which  you  have  invested 
the  claims  of  country.  Oh,  who  can  read  Words- 
worth, and  not  infinitely  prefer  rural  toil,  rural 
recreation,  rural  life?"  and  so  saying,  he  turned 
to  study  the  list  of  Salopian  words,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  naturally  fell  to  talking  about 
Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar  : 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock  built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude  !" 

Shelley  to  Wordsworth. 

"  What  will  the  next  world  be?"  exclaimed 
Lord  Henry  Maitland  in  a  melancholy  tone,  while 
Mr.  Gre\ille  was  thus  occupied.  "  Shall  we  have 
the  delights,  the  recreations,  and  genuinely  happy 
feelings  that  all  good  and  innocent  men  may  enjoy 
in  this  lower  planet  of  considerable  enjo}Tnent  ? 
Are  there  huge  lonely  mountains  with  the  eagle, 
and  hawk,  and  ptarmigan,  concentrating  the  ga^e 
of  our  enraptured  eyes ;  and  will  there  be  grey 
dells,  and  high  wood,  and  deep  ravines  to  wander 
among  in  the  veriest  luxury  of  solitude  ?  Shall 
we  love  to  shelter  behind  the  lone  black  fir, 
or  walk  beneath  the  arms  of  ancient  trees,  or 
recline  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  from  t^ie 
heat  of  the  weary  day,  looking  over  vast  hills 
or  plains  of  heather,  and  it  may  be  on  the  wide, 
shining,  and  interminable  sea.  Or  will  there  be 
even  gay  cool  meadows  with  the  dear  path  and 
sequestered  stile,  or  ploughed  fields  with  sunny 
sides    to   their   sheltering    hedges,    and   the   lark 
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and  the  throstle  doing  their  utmost  to  enchant 
us,  and  then  the  valley  and  the  copse,  and  the 
peasant's  cottage,  and  its  children,  and  sweet 
flowers  ?  Will  the  little  brown  wren  in  the 
browner  hedgerow  be  there,  and  the  swallow 
whirling  around  the  village  church,  or  glancing 
o'er  the  river,  and  the  robin  in  time  of  wintry 
sleet  gladdening  us  with  its  confidence,  and  will 
the  blackbird  hang  securely  on  the  redly  berried 
bough,  and  the  dog  reward  our  friendship  with 
his  fidelity  and  service,  and  the  noble  steed  be 
sensible  of  kindness  and  of  care  ?  Shall  we  have 
the  favourite  book ;  and  poetry,  and  melody,  and 
calm  religion,  by  the  endeared  fireside  or  tangled 
nook,  be  still  our  affection  and  our  praise;  and 
will  even  the  ills  of  life,  our  fatigue,  and  our 
absence,  and  our  invalid  hours  and  days,  lead 
but  to  a  livelier  sensation  of  privileges,  and  ex- 
cite in  us  the  unspeakable  hymn  of  gratitude 
ai:^d  love  ?  Oh !  is  it  not  delightful  to  the  every 
sensibility  of  our  active  nature,  to  wander  among 
the  beauties  of  these  created  things  and  breathing 
beings;  ay,  to  thank  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the 
cold  silence  of  the  illumined  night,  and  can  we 
hence  forbear  asking  if  such  scenes  and  such  sensa- 
tions, refined  indeed,  may  be  continued, 

"  ^  Those  palms  of  honour, 
Which  selected  spirits  wear?  '  " 

"  Oh,  these  are  all  the  happy  things  of  the 
earth,"  ejaculated  Dora,  as  Lord  Maitland  paused 
for  a   moment,   but   Lucy  cast   a    look   towards 
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her  which  seemed  to  say  "  let  us  wait  for  Ernest 
Singleton's  opinion." 

''  These  are  the  happy  things  of  the  earth,'' 
said  Ernest  deliberately;  "and  Milton  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  is  not  so  much  differ- 
ence between  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  earth  as 
we  usually  imagine.  Ah  me !  how  vain,  how 
little,  how  of  the  earth  earthy!  If  these  things 
be  continued  to  captivate  us  of  the  pleasurable 
wing,  then  there  must  be  the  ledger,  and  the 
bowl,  and  the  hound,  and  the  political  strife, 
and  the  polemical  controversy,  all  to  satiate  their 
respective  votaries,  even  down  to  the  lowest  deep 
of  the  miser  and  his  hoard.  Oh !  let  all  our 
hope,  all  our  confidence,  all  our  prospect  of  de- 
lightful bliss,  be  reposed  in  that  saying  we  know 
not  what  we  shall  he ;  and  its  contextual  confir- 
mation of  being  in  the  similitude  of  the  glorified 
Being.  The  eye  that  hath  looked  on  this  teem- 
ing earth  hath  not  yet  seen,  and  the  ear  that 
hath  listed  to  all  this  world's  cheering  and  con- 
soling sounds  hath  not  heard,  and  the  mind  so 
prolific  in  real  and  imaginary  sensations  of  joy 
hath  not  ventured  to  conceive  ivhat  the  next  tuorld 
will  be  ;  but  Heber  hath  hopefully  and  beautifully 
expressed  it  in  the  all-known  lines, 

"  '  O  good,  beyond  compare  ! 

If  thus  thy  meaner  works  are  fair, 
If  thus  thy  bounties  gild  the  span, 
Of  ruined  earth  and  sinful  man  ; 
How  glorious  must  that  mansion  be, 
Where  thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  thee.'  " 
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"  That  is  certainly  the  Christian  light  in  which 
to  regard  the  question,"  said  Lord  Henry ;  "  and 
we  cannot  legitimately  go  further,  not  even  our 
poets,  Wordsworth  for  instance." 

"Oh!  do  let  us  talk  of  Wordsworth,"  again 
exclaimed  the  romantic  Dora. 

"  I  think  we  all  love  Wordsworth's  poetry," 
observed  Lucy,  as  her  eye  glanced  towards  Ernest 
Singleton. 

"  I  think  it  not  irreverent  to  say,"  remarked 
Ernest,  "  that  Wordsworth  is  clearly  inspired  for 
his  work,  and  inspired  too  by  the  beneficent 
spirit  of  his  Creator." 

Lucy  and  Dora  were  all  attention,  and  Lord 
Maitland  listened  with  anxious  rapture. 

"  Who  can  deny  this  ?"  continued  Ernest.  "  It 
is  plain  that  inspiration  is  given  to  all  men,  not 
only  to  divines,  but  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  the  people.  And  every  man  is  under  one 
or  other  kind  of  inspiration,  either  for  good 
or  bad;  although  we  may  often  be  loath  to  dis- 
cern or  acknowledge  this,  unless  we  behold  the 
inspiration  given  in  great  or  extreme  degree. 
The  spirit,  holy  and  good  spirit,  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal.  A  bad  spirit  is  al- 
lowed of  God  to  be  granted  for  other  purposes, 
and  men  may  be  of  their  father,  the  devil.  We 
can  determine  the  inspiration  which  is  of  God 
only  by  the  goodness  of  its  fruits,  and  hence 
would  ever  feel  obliged  to  doubt  the  fair  origin 
of  any  inspiration  which  seemed  to  influence  a 
course  of  conduct  contrary  to  those   feelings   of 
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natural  humanity  which  Heaven  has  apportioned 
to  us  as  the  general  law  of  our  moral  carriage." 

"  I  fully  agree  with  your  general  principle  of 
inspiration,"  said  Lord  Henry,  "  and  I  think 
Carlyle  would  agree  with  you ;  for  the  hero  (the 
Hero  of  Letters,)  he  says,  is  he  who  lives  in  the 
inward  sphere  of  things,  in  the  true^  divine,  and 
eternal,  which  exists  always,  unseen  to  most, 
under  the  temporary,  trivial,  his  being  is  in 
that ;  his  life  is  a  piece  of  the  everlasting  heart 
of  nature  herself." 

"  And  so  says  Fichte,  the  German  philoso- 
pher," observed  Ernest;  "whom  I  think  Carlyle 
quotes,  in  what  he  tells  us  of,  as  he  terms  it, 
the  divine  idea  of  the  world.  The  man  of  letters, 
he  tells  us,  is  sent  hither  specially  that  he  may 
discern  for  himself,  and  make  manifest  to  us, 
this  same  divine  idea:  in  every  new  generation 
it  will  manifest  itself  in  a  new  dialect,  and  he 
is  there  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Lord  Henry ;  **'  and  there- 
fore, Fichte  calls  the  man  of  letters  a  prophet, 
or  as  he  prefers  to  phrase  it  a  priest,  (so  saith 
Carlyle)  continually  unfolding  the  godlike  to 
men.  Men  of  letters  are  a  perpetual  priesthood 
from  age  to  age,  teaching  all  men  that  a  God 
is  still  present  in  their  life  ;  that  all  *  appearance,' 
whatsoever  we  see  in  the  world,  is  but  as  a  ves- 
ture for  the  *  divine  idea  of  the  world,'  for  that 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  appearance." 

"  Very  transcendental  philosophy  indeed,"  re- 
marked  Ernest ;    "  and  let   us    see  if  we  cannot 
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make  it  Christian,  for  we  must  ever  preserve 
the  distinction  betv^een  good  and  bad  inspira- 
tion. Thus  v^e  see  men  abounding  in  talent  of 
a  ghttering  order,  endued  with  the  fascination 
permitted  to  the  efforts  of  the  tongue,  and  wield- 
ing the  pen  of  a  ready  and  popular  writer,  we 
both  hear  the  seditious  and  seductive  orator, 
and  read  the  productions  of  the  entrancing  poet, 
but  we  see  and  feel  that  their  great  endeavours 
are  not  for  good,  but  rather  ministering  to  the 
deceivableness  of  our  spirit,  and  to  the  itching 
ears  that  lead  us  to  hold  converse  with  anything 
that  is  urgently  canvassed,  and  zealously  pro* 
moted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  the 
tongue  or  page  of  real  eloquence,  of  certain 
goodness ;  such  as  surely,  on  hearing  or  perusing, 
inspire  us  with  thoughts  of  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation,  modesty  and  humility  in  regard  to  our- 
selves, gentleness  and  kind  consideration  toward  all 
our  fellow-creatures,  increased  love  for  our  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  neighbours.  And  can  we  doubt 
the  origin  of  these  divers  kinds  of  inspiration  ?"    ' 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Lord  Henry,  "  es- 
pecially when  we  believe  firmly  what  St.  James 
tells  us." 

** Exactly  so,"  responded  Ernest ;  "so  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  of  ascertained  pro- 
mise and  credit,  that  every  good  action  and  every 
good  thought  in  any  man.  Christian  or  heathen, 
is  of  God ;  it  is  an  inspiration,  in  lesser  or  great 
degree,  from  the  Father  of  all  light  and  teach- 
ing,   differently   vouchsafed    to   various    portions 
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of  the  earth,  and  to  various  men  in  those  various 
portions  of  the  whole  world." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  Lord  Henry, 
"  though  I  could  never  venture  to  enter  into 
competition  with  divines,  or  wrangle  with  secta- 
rians as  to  the  measure  and  means  of  this  com- 
mon grace  or  inspiration,  for  it  is  as  the  common 
wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 

"  And  whence  the  wind  comes  from,  or  where 
it  goes  to,  where  begins  or  where  stops,  we  know 
nothing,  (even  Col.  Reid's  clever  book  informing 
us  not,)  so  we  will  tie  down  the  operations  of 
the  Almighty  to  no  clime,  creed,  or  nation;  be- 
cause to  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
God  denied  a  witness  and  a  making  known  of 
Himself  in  giving  them  fruitful  seasons,  and 
filling  their  hearts  ^vith  food  and  gladness,  and 
making  them  a  law  unto  themselves.  (Rom.  ii. 
14.)  And  though  we  must  believe  in  baptismal 
grace  for  those  who  are  born  of  Christian  parents, 
and  subscribe  to  the  necessity  of  continual  con- 
version and  renewal  by  the  same  grace  continued, 
or,  if  broken,  restored  again  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  yet,  we  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  en- 
large on  this  operation  of  the  Deity's  universal 
spirit,  but  simply  enunciate  the  all-important 
truth,  that  all  good  thought,  word,  or  deed,  is 
of  God!  that  even  our  natural  dispositions,  and 
natural  inclinations,  are  assigned  to  us  under 
His  will,  and  to  be  operated  upon  and  influenced 
by  His  spirit  in  proportion  as  we  readily  answer 
to  the  appeals  made  by  the  word  of  revelation  to 
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our  reasonable  minds ;  and  thus,  to  use  a  figurative 
expression  as  taken  from  the  natural  objects  of 
created  matter,  the  path  of  the  just  (or  inspired,) 
is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day ;  in  other  words,  virtue  or  in- 
spiration, in  progression,  is  a  gradual  advancement 
unto  Heaven,  or  to  that  state  which  is  as  of  the 
essence  of  Heaven  upon  earth;  and  perfect  vir- 
tue, or  inspiration  perfectly  fruitful,  is  Heaven 
itself,  or  the  state  in  which  we  must  be  in  order 
completely  to  enjoy  Heaven." 

"  This  is  an  argument,"  observed  Lord  Henry, 
"  that  should  be  fully  and  freely  discussed,  for 
I  feel  it  would  lift  many  of  us  out  of  very  selfish 
and  circumscribed  notions." 

"  Well,  we  must  not  enter  further  upon  it 
now,"  said  Ernest,  looking  towards  the  Miss  Tho- 
rolds,  who  were  impatient  to  hear  more  about 
Wordsworth,  "  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  he  who  writes  a  poem  of  such 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  elevation,  as 
very  few  men  at  wide  intervals  in  generations, 
or  for  whole  or  many  generations,  can  attain  to, 
must  necessarily  be  conceived  to  be  inspired  with 
a  good  inspiration  in  no  ordinary  degree.  This 
opinion  may  be  held,  even  though  the  individual 
character  of  the  man  does  not  amalgamate  with 
all  his  sentiments ;  but  where  it  does  accord, 
then  we  can  have  no  hesitation  at  all  about  the 
matter." 

"  And  such  a  man  is  the  poet  Wordsworth/' 
interrupted  Lucy,  with  gentle  voice. 
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''Such  a  man  of  inspired  intellectuality,  and 
inspired  moral  worth,  is  the  poet  Wordsworth," 
assented  Ernest ;  "  and  we  behold  such  a  man 
raised  up  to  exalt  the  manners,  ameliorate  the 
condition,  and  effect  genuine  good  for  all  that 
portion  of  mankind  who  are  sensibly  affected 
by  the  beauty  and  tender  amiability  of  his  prac- 
tical discourse  ;  as  well  as  for  that  portion  also, 
and  how  extended  we  can  hardly  conceive,  who, 
although  not  imbibing  direct  instruction  from  his 
works,  yet  are  influenced  by  the  milder  example 
of  those  who  have  drank  deeply  of  the  blessed 
fount  of  mental  and  moral  excellence.  Thus  is 
"Wordsworth  an  inspired  preacher  to  the  human 
race." 

"  And  few  volumes  of  sermons  perhaps,"  ob- 
served Lord  Henry,  *'  would  compete  with  even 
a  brief  effort  of  the  poet's  pen." 

"  I  would  state  my  belief  confidently,"  said 
Ernest,  "  that  while  many  volumes  of  sermons 
tend  to  injure  the  disposition  of  men,  wherein, 
for  instance,  high  Calvinistic  dogmas,  or  severe 
Puritanical  practices,  are  offensively  broached, 
still,  even  of  good  and  large  discourses  that  ema- 
nate from  the  noble  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  her  palmiest  days  of  religious  gigan- 
teism,  (even  the  Shakspeare  of  divinity,  Jeremy 
Taylor  not  excepted,)  few  would  serve  to  create 
and  cherish  feelings  of  gentleness,  humility,  kind- 
ness, and  forbearance,  better  than  the  words  which 
convey  the  pure  breathings  of  Wordsworth's  un- 
worldly, and  most  lovely,  song." 
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Lucy  and  Dora  instinctively  cast  a  look  to- 
wards the  book-shelves  that  occupied  one  cir- 
cular end  of  the  library,  and  Lord  Henry  Mait- 
land  immediately  arose,  and  brought  from  their 
nook  the  six  volumes  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
which  had  so  often  beguiled  a  happy  hour  in  the 
house  of  Belswardine,  and  his  lordship  proposed 
that  the  party  should  together  look  over  some 
of  the  poet's  early  poems,  with  the  view  of  partly 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  words  just  spoken 
by  Ernest  Singleton. 

"  The  poet  Wordsworth,"  exclaimed  Lord  Henry, 
as  he  returned  with  the  volumes  in  his  hand, 
*'  he  who  charms  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Eton 
boy,  the  career  of  the  Oxford  man,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  more  venerable  mind — he  who  meets 
with  the  warmest  recognition  of  feminine  ap- 
proval, and  yet  with  heavenly  reflections  can  move 
the  more  staid  divine — no  mention  of  him  can  be 
esteemed  a  triflle,  no  memorial  light  and  unim- 
portant. He  erst  the  loving  truant  on  the  moun- 
tain and  on  the  lake,  he  is  now  the  venerated 
patriarch  of  the  northern  land  of  mountain  and  of 
flood." 

"  Oh,  Rydal  Mount  is  indeed  an  envied  spot !  " 
said  Dora. 

"  We  like  to  be  contemporaries  with  great  and 
good  men,"  remarked  Ernest,  "  for  they  dignify 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  we  take  pride  and 
pleasure  therefrom  to  ourselves." 

"  And  Wordsworth  has  been  long  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  age,"  continued  Lord  Henry.     "  For 
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nearly  three  score  years  hath  Wordsworth  been 
a  poet  openly,  and  who  knoweth  but  that  the 
muses  sang  sweetly  even  to  his  cradled  ears,  and 
the  graces  moved  in  elegance  before  his  almost 
infantine  sight.  Poeta  nascitur,  non  Jit — and  the 
songs  of  his  nurse  perhaps  were  eclipsed  by  the 
minstrel  tunes  that  whispered  dulcet  harmony 
within." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  looking  over  the  first  volume, 
"  on  Easter  Sunday  of  this  year  (1847)  Words- 
worth numbered  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  and 
his  first  published  poem  was  issued  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen." 

"Born  in  the  year  1770,"  continued  Lord 
Henry,  "in  that  of  1786  we  have  the  muse  ven- 
turing forth  from  the  soul  of  the  poet  on  wings 
that  shall  hereafter  waft  his  fame  over  those  large 
realms  on  which  he  moveth  as  a  golden  portion 
of  the  higher  dust  of  the  world,  and  as  the  flower 
of  the  grass  which  is  figurative  of  the  more  shin- 
ingly  decked  denizens  of  the  human  field." 

"Here  we  have  him,"  exclaimed  Ernest,  as  he 
opened  the  first  volume,  "  in  the  valley  of  his 
chosen  Ephesdammin,  the  youth  of  a  ruddy  coun- 
tenance with  his  sling  and  its  stone,  an  embryo 
slayer  of  many  a  giant  evil  in  shape  of  the  bear, 
and  the  lion,  and  the  braggart,  that  hath  too 
often,  and  still  loveth,  to  paralyse  the  simpler 
and  subhmer  sympathies  of  our  better  being. 
Here  he  singeth  in  anticipation  of  leaving  *  the 
dear  schoolboy  spot'  for  the  troublesome  waves 
of  the   wide   world,  and  mark  what  a   strain  of 
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tenderness  pervades  the  song  of  friendship  in  an 
affectionate  boy  of  amiable  and  generous  im- 
pulse." 

Charles  read  aloud  the  little  poem  commencing 
"  Dear  native  regions,"  &c.,  and  ending,  after 
much  gracefulness,  v^ith  that  beautiful  image, 
derived  from  nature,  of  the  sun  when  sinking 
in  the  vs^estern  sky,  casting  his  last  lingering 
look, 

"On  the  dear  mountain- tops  where  first  he  rose." 

"  But  here,"  continued  Ernest,  "  we  have  a 
very  much  longer  poem  begun  but  a  year  after, 
entitled  an  Evening  Walk,  and  addressed  to  a 
young  lady,  in  lieu  of  schoolboy  companions." 

"  An  evening  walk,"  uttered  Lord  Henry,  "  to 
a  poet  is  as  the  hoard  of  gold  to  a  miser,  the 
bountiful  table  to  the  bon  vivant,  or  the  balmy 
voyage  of  the  mariner  to  a  land  of  sweet  associa- 
tions— what  in  life  exceeds  the  witchery  of  an 
evening  walk  ?  " 

"  So  thinks  our  poet,"  said  Ernest ;  "  and  a 
tangled  and  romantic  walk  indeed — 

"  '  Far  from  my  dearest  friend,  'tis  mine  to  rove, 

Through  bare  grey  dell,  high  wood,  and  pastoral  cove.' 

attended,  too,  by  all  the  imaginary  and  ideal  beings 
that  wait  upon  a  poet's  path  in  absence  of  his 
true  and  noble  ladye  love, 

"  '  Fair  scenes,  erewhile  I  taught,  a  happy  child, 
The  echoes  of  your  rocks  my  carols  wild.' 

"  Truly  a  happy  child,"  observed  Lord  Henry  ; 
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"  always  happy,  always  lo\dng  the  bare  wild 
amid  the  grand  and  desolate  places  of  the 
earth." 

"  Hear  him,"  continued  Ernest,  as  Lord  Henry 
paused,  "  the  amiable  youth,  apostrophise  the 
wild  stream  of  his  native  vales,  when  asserting  that 
no  ruthless  war-cry  or  superstitious  offering,  Dru- 
idical  or  otherwise,  shall  ever  thrill  through  its 
bowers — no, 

"  '  The  mystic  shapes  that  by  the  margin  rove, 
A  more  benignant  sacrifice  approve  : 
A  mind,  that,  in  a  calm,  angelic  mood, 
Of  happy  wisdom,  meditating  good, 
Beholds,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  required  ; 
Much  done,  and  much  designed,  and  more  desired — 
Harmonious  thoughts,  a  soul  hy  truth  refined, 
Entire  affection  for  all  human  kind.''  '* 

"  The  fruit  of  a  good  inspiration,"  said  Lucy, 
in  reference  to  their  previous  conversation. 

Ernest  and  Lord  Henry  assented,  and  the  former 
continued, 

"  How  exquisite  the  very  young  poet's  brief 
farewell,  and  promise  of  glad  return, 

"  '  Sweet  rill,  farewell !  to-morrow's  noon  again, 
Shall  hide  me,  wooing  long  thy  wildwood  strain  ; 
But  now  the  sun  hath  gained  the  western  road, 
And  eve's  mild  hour  invites  my  steps  abroad.' 

and  then  amid  the  many  sensible  perceptions  that 
dance  in  the  poet's  eye  on  this  mild  eve,  such  as 
the  group  of  potters,  the  lonesome  chapel  and  its 
three  humble  bells,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
sombrous  pine  and  yew  tree,  with  the  lake's  blue 
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shade,  the  apparitions,  the  swan  and  the  willows, 
amid  these  engaging  sights  still  thoughts  of  pity 
and  kindness  must  add  prominence  to  the  sketch, 
and  the  lonely  pauper  pilgrim  and  her  little  family 
rivet  our  commiseration, 

" '  I  see  her  now,  denied  to  lay  her  head, 

On  cold  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built  shed, 

Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry, 

By  pointing  to  a  shooting  star  on  high : 

I  hear,  while  in  the  forest  depth  he  sees 

The  moon's  fixed  gaze  between  the  opening  trees. 

In  broken  sounds  her  elder  child  demand, 

While  toward  that  sky  he  lifts  his  pale  bright  hand. 

If  in  that  country,  where  he  dwells  afar. 

His  father  views  that  good  and  kindly  star.'  " 

"  Ah,  me !  what  misery  and  destitution  even  in 
this  charitable  period  of  time, 

"  '  Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother  !  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  press  them  with  its  tears, 
No  tears  can  chill  them,  and  no  bosom  warms. 
Thy  breast  their  death-bed,  coffined  in  thine  arms.' " 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pathos  with  which 
Ernest  read  these  affecting  lines,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  little  perishing  group  was  brought 
vividly  before  the  eyes  of  his  listeners.  Next  he 
turned  to  Volume  V.  for  thoughts  and  words 
elder  but  by  two  years. 

"  Here,"  he  began,  "  the  bard  is  in  a  boat  at 
evening  time,  and  as  he  views  the  darkness  that 
creeps  o'er  the  backward  stream,  a  little  mo- 
ment past  so  bright  and  cheering,  he  reflects. 
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" '  Such  views  the  youthful  bard  allure  ; 
But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom. 
He  deems  their  colours  shall  endure, 
Till  peace  goes  with  him  to  the  tomb. 
And  let  him  nm-se  his  fond  deceit, 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow, 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet, 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow.' 

"  Yes,  though  the  mournful  Gray  may  have  sung 
of 

"  '  Moody  madness  laughing  wild,' 

"  and  invested  the  Eton  stripling's  path  with  a  train 
of  future  horrors,  still  it  is  the  wisest  philosophy 
that  *  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of.' 

"  But  hear  him  again,  bard  sympathising  with 
bard,  and  that  upon  the  quiet  Thames  near 
fair  Richmond,  the  departed  poet  being  the 
sweet  and  pensive  Collins — the  waters  reflecting, 

" '  The  image  of  a  poet's  heart, 

How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  ! 
Who  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty, 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress, 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity.' 

"  And  the  poetic  prayer, 

"  '  Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along. 
For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song, 
May  know  that  poet's  sorrows  more.'  " 

"  But,  alas  ! "  remarked  Lord  Henry,   "  it  is  a 
later  poet  who  has  written. 
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"  '  Most  wretched  men, 
Are  cradled  into  poetry,  by  wrong  : 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.'  " 

^'  Then  let  us  pray  for  them  the  raore  heartily," 
said  Ernest ;  "  and  while  we  lament  the  inhuma- 
nities of  man  to  man  that  make  countless  thou- 
sands truly  mourn,  let  us  also  ask  that  a  voice  of 
poetic  power  may  be  given  them,  and  as  we  ad- 
mire the  strain  that  tells  manfully  and  rightfully 
of  wrong,  learn  an  awful  lesson  to  be  more  kind 
one  to  another  (as  Wordsworth  suggests),  and 
more  tender-hearted  than  we  have  hitherto  been, 
doing  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  human  suffering  by  each  day  add- 
ing a  stone  to  its  wished-for  cairn." 

Ernest  turned  back  to  the  first  volume,  and  re- 
marked that  in  a  poem  hardly  two  years  older, 
we  had  the  measure,  train  of  thought,  and  rural 
observation,  in  descriptive  sketches  similar  to  the 
Evening  Walk. 

"  The  poet  of  natural  piety,"  he  said,  ^'  thus 
begins, 

"  <  Were  there  below,  a  spot  of  holy  ground, 
Where  from  distress  a  refuge  might  be  found. 
And  solitude  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven, 
Sure,  nature's  God  that  spot  to  man  had  given, 
Where  falls  the  purple  morning  far  and  wide, 
In  fakes  of  light  upon  the  mountain  side, 
Where  with  loved  voice  the  power  of  water  shades, 
The  leafy  wood,  or  sleeps  in  quiet  lakes.''  " 

"  With  that  I  fully  agree,"  cried  Lord  Henry. 
"  Always  holding   in   reservation,"   interposed 
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Ernest,  "the  sacredness  even  of  the  very  stone 
and  timber  of  the  temple  as  given  in  those  ex- 
pressive chapters  of  1  Kings  viii.  and  2  Chroni- 
cles XX." 

"  But  if  Churches  are  obstinately  closed  to  be 
opened  but  hebdomadally,  and  then  for  a  crowd, 
where  can  we  find  the  solitude  of  the  altar  that 
best  prepares  the  thoughts  for  things  above  ?  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  the  temple  is  always 
seen  with  open  gates,  emblem  of  Heaven  itself — 
and  the  silver  crucifixes  are  hung  there  within 
touch  of  all,  while  even  tlie  market  girl  lays  down 
her  basket  that  she  may  kneel  in  devout  and 
silent  prayer,  and  yet  we  of  the  Reformation 
have  continually  before  our  eyes  the  fear  of 
the  horrid  troop  of  burglars,  robbers,  and  incen- 
diaries !  " 

"  Oh,  then  !  "  ejaculated  Ernest,  "  would  that 
all  our  peasantry  were  such  as  our  poet  paints 
his  wanderers,  and  soon  the  sanctuaries  of  re- 
ligion would  not  only  be  safe,  but  beloved — 
where, 

*' '  Brisk  toil,  alternating  with  ready  ease, 
Feeds  the  clear  current  of  his  sympathies  ; 
For  him  sod-seats  the  cottage  door  adorn, 
And  peeps  the  far  off  spire,  his  evening  bourn  ! ' 

"  Again, 

"^Kind  nature's  charities  his  steps  attend. 
In  every  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  friend. 
While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 
By  wisdom,  moralise  his  pensive  road.' 
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and  so  truly  good  and  humble  is  he,  that 

"  *  Back  from  his  sight  no  bashful  children  steal, 
He  sits  a  brother  at  the  cottage  meal.' 

"  And  then,  after  a  sweet  description  of 

"A  hermit  with  his  family  around." 

comes  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Vagrant  and  her  Babe, 
the  Sweet  Village,  and  the  Painful  Craig,  with 
the  pictured  fane  of  Tell, 

"  '  And  who  but  walks  where  men  of  ancient  days, 
Have  wrought  with  god-like  arm  the  deeds  of  praise, 
Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  place  controul, 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  his  labouring  soul ; 
What  high  resolves  exalt  the  tenderest  thought, 
Of  him  whom  passion  rivets  to  the  spot.' 

and  a  truly  spiritual  thought  is  the  following, 
opening  a  feeling  of  our  nature  that  speaks  truth- 
fully of  the  immortal  life, 

" '  When  to  those  famous  fields  his  steps  are  led, 
An  unknown  power  connects  him  with  the  dead  ; 
For  images  of  other  worlds  are  there, 
Awful  the  light,  and  holy  is  the  air.^  " 

"  And  if  this  be  the  grand  expansive  feeling," 
said  Lord  Henry,  "  occasioned  by  a  retrospect  of 
human  achievement  on  the  battle  field,  what  must 
be  the  intense  association  of  him  who  claims 
kindred  and  fellowship  with  those,  who,  triumph- 
ing over  the.  passions  of  an  earthly  nature,  pur- 
sued the  path  of  progressive  virtue  even  to  per- 
fection, and  whose  victory  claimed,  not  a  cor- 
ruptible, but  an  incorruptible,  heavenly,  and 
eternal  crown." 
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"  What  a  superior  privilege,  indeed,"  responded 
Ernest,  *^  to  be  children  of  the  same  Father  with 
them,  members  of  the  same  family,  brethren  of 
the  same  fraternal  band,  co-heirs  of  the  same  in- 
heritance, and  all  the  difference  between  them 
and  us,  (if  we  be  worthy,)  that  we  are  pilgrims, 
they  are  at  home  ;  we  warring,  they  in  possession 
of  the  awards  in  the  Church  triumphant. 

"  Something  akin  to  this  feeling  has  existed 
in  all  ages,  and  all  countries  nearly,  civilised  or 
uncivilised.  We  love  as  a  human  family  to  con- 
nect ourselves  with  the  dead.  Beautifully  did 
the  elder  Cyrus  express  himself  on  his  deathbed, 
*  You  will  have  reason,  my  sons,  when  death  shall 
have  removed  me  from  your  view,  to  revere  me 
as  a  sacred  and  celestial  spirit.'  And  rapturously 
cried  the  Roman  orator,  *  Oh,  glorious  day  !  when 
I  shall  retire  from  this  low  and  sordid  scene  to 
associate  with  the  divine  assembly  of  departed 
spirits,  and  with  my  dear  Cato.  It  was  my  sad  fate 
to  lay  his  body  on  the  funeral  pile — his  soul  how- 
ever, did  not  desert  me,  but  still  looked  back  upon 
me  in  its  flight  to  those  happy  mansions  to  which 
he  was  assured  I  should  one  day  follow  him.' " 

"But  more  plainly,"  interposed  Ernest,  "speaks 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  Scripture. 
(Rev.  vi.  10,  11.)  And  more  clearly,  too,  and 
most  winningly,  the  Christian  poet  of  the  groves 
of  Oxford,  I  allude  to  our  friend  Isaac  Williams, 
in  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Cathedral,  written 
on  a  suggestion  gained  from  Wordsw^orth." 

"  I  know  it  well,"  said  Lord  Henry ;  "  and  this 
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revered  feeling  pervades  even  our  cold  and  stern 
courts  of  law,  for  I  remember  the  words  of  Lord 
Campbell  on  the  trial  of  a  Mr.  Medhurst  in  a 
case  of  manslaughter,  when  this  able  counsellor 
said,  *  Perhaps  we  may  without  irreverence  sup- 
pose, that  he  (the  dead  one)  is  conscious  of  this 
solemn  proceeding;  and  his  gentle  spirit,  if  it 
can  by  any  mysterious  means  influence  your  minds, 
must  inspire  you  with  the  conviction  that  the 
accused  was  free  from  malice,  and  that  his  act 
was  unaccompanied  by  that  criminal  intention 
which  alone  constitutes  guilt.'  " 

"Very  strong,"  remarked  Ernest,  "for  the  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister — and  we  may  be  sure 
that,  although  lawyers  say  many  untenable  things 
in  behalf  of  clients,  yet  that  a  man  of  CampbelFs 
character  would  not  advance  a  sacred  allusion,  if 
he  himself  did  not  certainly  believe  in  the  thing 
alluded  to." 

"  Assuredly  he  would  not,"  responded  Lord 
Henry. 

"  It  is  thought  of  less  hallowed  kind,"  said 
Lucy,  who  had  taken  up  this  early  poem  of 
Wordsworth's  "  but  not  to  be  harshly  contemned, 
which  notes  the  poor  and  shattered  wretch  cling- 
ing for  mental  and  bodily  relief  to  the  sainted 
stone  of  a  ruined  sanctuary, 

"  '  While  prayer  contends  with  silenced  agony, 
Surely  in  other  thoughts  contempt  may  die  : 
If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear, 
One  flower  of  hope — oh  pass  and  leave  it  there.'  " 

"  All  his   first  poetry,"  said  Lord  Henry,   as 
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Lucy  concluded,  "  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
humanity  and  courtesy  of  his  early  mind,  shemng 
that  with  him  there  was  no  likelihood,  as  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  among  the  early  Ro- 
mans prohibited,  that  verse  would  ever  be  made 
the  instrument  of  defaming  a  fellow  creature, 
by  inflicting  a  wanton  wound,  rendered  so  much 
the  more  painful,  as  it  would  be  comparatively 
immortal." 

"  The  ^  Female  Vagrant,'  written  the  year  fol- 
lowing," continued  Ernest,  "  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  retrospective  meditation  on  the  joys  and 
freedom  of  an  earlier,  and  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes of  a  later,  life.  This  poem  should  be 
read  by  all  who  ever  read  poetry,  and  it  should  be 
printed  in  every  collection  of  poetry  made  (as 
the  term  now  is)  for  the  million.  Its  conclusion 
is,  perhaps,  rarely  surpassed  for  exceeding  pathos 
by  Wordsworth  himself  in  any  subsequent  efibrt, 
—  it  is  a  picture  of  calm  resignation  in  a  case 
of  utter  despair : 

"  '  Through  tears  the  rising  sun  I  oft  have  viewed, 
Through  tears  have  seen  him  to  that  world  descend, 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  all  its  fortitude  : 
Three  years  a  wanderer,  now  my  course  I  bend — 
Oh !  tell  me  whither,  for  no  earthly  friend 
Have  I — She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned  awa 
As  if  because  her  tale  was  at  an  end, 
She  wept,  because  she  had  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  pei-petual  weight  which  on  her  spirit  lay.'  " 

"  Affecting,  truly  affecting  !  "  exclaimed  Lucy 
and  Dora  simultaneously. 
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"  Four  years  later,"  continued  Ernest,  ^'  we  find 
our  poet  carving  some  lines  on  a  seat  in  a  yew 
tree,  descriptive  of  a  youth  of  lofty  hopes,  armed 
against  all  the'  attacks  and  scoffs  of  the  world,  save 
its  neglect.  This  seat  he  reared,  and  there  he  sat 
ruminating  on  his  blasted  hopes  and  useless  life, 
an  innocent  being,  until 

"  '  In  this  deep  vale 
He  died — this  seat  his  only  monument.' 

"  And  the  poet,  praising  not  certain  feelings  too 
akin  to  misanthropy,  feelings  which  Byron  would 
have  celebrated,  concludes  in  gentle  strain  of 
cheerful  counsel,  such  as  afterwards  becomes 
more  prominent  in  his  fine  poem  called  the  *  Ex- 
cursion :  ' 

"  0  be  wiser,  thou  ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love  : 
True  dignity  a-bides  with  him  alone, 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself, 
In  lowliness  of  heart."  " 


5   5? 


"  How  would  a  walk  with  Wordsworth  have 
cheered  and  elevated  that  young  mind,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Henry.  "  How  truly  does  Rollin  speak,  in 
his  Belles  Lettres^  to  the  effect  that  man  lives  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  which  he  is  the  sovereign, 
as  a  stranger  who  looks  with  indifference  upon  all 
that  passes  in  it,  and  as  if  it  were  not  his  concern. 
One  of  the  greatest  services  that  philosophy  can 
do  us,  is  to  awaken  us  from  this  drowsiness,  and 
rouse  us  from  this  lethargy,  which  is  a  dishonour 
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to  humauity,  for  then  it  awakens  our  curiosity,  it 
excites  our  attention,  and  leads  us,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hand  through  all  the  parts  of  nature,  to 
induce  us  to  study  and  search  out  the  wonderful 
works  of  it." 

"  And  what  you  thus  say  of  philosophy,"  said 
Ernest,  "  may  most  truly  be  averred  of  that  phi- 
losophy which  is  poetry.  It  is  the  effect  of  sensi- 
ble objects  to  call  forth  purely  spiritual  ideas,  and 
these  sensible  objects  must  be  sought  and  loved, 
and  the  more  sought  the  more  will  they  be  loved, 
and  the  more  raise  our  minds  to  realms  where  the 
Giver  of  all  earthly  grandeur  and  beauty  reigns  in 
perfect  majesty.  Ere  we  can  reach  those  realms  a 
preparation  must  be  made,  and  since  mere  abstract 
reasoning  on  infinity  and  immateriality  fail  to 
affect  the  heart  or  arrest  the  mind,  something  is 
necessary  of  the  nature  of  vast  extension,  over- 
whelming beauty,  mighty  movements,  awful 
changes,  minute  excellences,  all  cast  in  a  material 
mould,  in  order  to  assist  our  faculties  in  creating 
images  of  still  superior  magnitude  and  beauty, 
but  which,  without  the  aid  of  such  materialism, 
could  not  be  formed  out  of  the  boundless  eternity 
and  omnipotency  which  the  mind  in  vain  would 
labour  to  reduce  within  its  comprehension.  On 
this  platform  the  mind  can  rear  its  ladder  of  pro- 
gressive steps,  and  live  in  some  tangible  imagin- 
ing, till  its  height  be  lost  in  those  upper  regions 
which  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  in  mortal  ken 
never  can  see ;  and  to  this  stepping  from  valley  to 
hill,  from  lake   to  mountain,  from  ocean  to  the 
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vaulted  sky,  the  poet  invites,  encourages,  allures, 
and  with  all  superior  minds  succeeds,  as  they 
feel,  Juvat  integros  accedere  fontes  atque  hau- 
rirey 

*'  But  it  must  be  a  poet,"  interposed  Lord 
Henry,  "that  pandereth  not  to  our  passions,  a 
poet  that  gildeth  not  the  low  haunts  of  earth, 
a  poet  that  darkeneth  not  the  finer  vision,  or 
poisons  the  subtle  current  that  maintaineth  salu- 
tary life ;  but  one  that  elevates,  invigorates,  and 
hallows  the  gifts  of  intellect  and  charity,  and  the 
old  reverence  for  pure  and  lofty  truths  and  beings 
— such  as  Milton  " — 

"  And  such  as  Wordsworth ! "  exclaimed 
Ernest. 

"You  know  what  Southey  said,"  cried  Mr. 
Greville,  as  he  drew  near  from  his  heap  of  books, 
which  he  had  taken  down  to  aid  him  in  his  anti- 
quarian researches,  and  heard  the  poet's  name. 
"  When  Jeffrey  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
crush  the  ^  Excursion  ; '  *  Tell  him,'  said  Southey, 
*  with  my  compliments,  that  he  may  as  well  try  to 
crush  Skiddaw.'  " 

"  That  was  a  ready  and  good  saying,"  observed 
Lord  Henry. 

"  To  those,"  continued  Mr.  Greville,  "  who 
may  not  find  delight  in  the  strains  of  Words- 
worth, if  such  dullards  be  in  existence,  I  can  ofier 
no  feeling  but  that  of  pity, — pity  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  the  same  way  as  we  pity  the  poor 
Greenlander  to  whom,  in  his  cold  climate,  train 
oil  and  tallow-candles,  with  their  seventy  per  cent 
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of  carbon,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  preference 
to  the  more  refined,  but  less  carbonaceous,  regi- 
men prescribed  for  the  denizens  of  milder  climates. 
I  thus  feel  pity  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  man  is  located,  more  than  I  would  urge 
any  blame  on  the  being  himself,  and  feel  thankful 
for  my  own  principle  of  vitality  triumphing  over 
the  destructive  mental  laws  to  which  our  moral 
and  spiritual  existence  is  subject;  for,  in  similar 
manner  as  in  the  body  disease  is  the  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  chemical  over  the  vital  force,  so 
in  the  mind,  the  waning  of  the  spirit  is  the  cause 
of  the  ascendency  of  certain  destructive  properties 
which  serve  to  blunt  the  refined  taste,  deaden  the 
most  subtle  sympathies,  debilitate  and  pollute  the 
soul,  prostrating  every  sensation  of  honour,  of 
elevation,  nobleness,  and  humanity,  those  dearest 
attributes  of  a  cultivated  and  spiiitual  nature.*' 

These  sentiments  were  cordially  greeted  by  the 
little  party,  and  the  fact  of  Mr.  Greville  having 
become  an  amateur  in  the  fashionable  study  of 
chemistry,  must  account  for  its  scientific  elabo- 
rateness. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  Wordsworth,"  said  Lord  Henry ; 
"  there  may  be  inequalities  ;  but  if  all  the  earth 
were  hill  and  dale,  then  these  latter  would  no 
longer  be  the  singular  beauties  that  captivate  our 
sight,  and,  like  the  prince  in  Rasselas,  we  should 
feel  weariness  arising  from  an  over  possession  of 
the  scenes  we  love." 

**  We  love   the  virtues  of  a  dear  friend,"  ex- 
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claimed  Ernest ;  *'  and  how  often  do  we  remember 
infirmities  and  eccentricities  but  as  halting-places 
whereon  to  stay  our  attachment?  How  more 
welcome  is  the  sight  of  the  blue  hill,  or  the 
lonely  dingle  with  its  wild  wood  and  streamlet, 
after  that  we  have  passed  over  a  less  enchanting 
portion  of  the  earth  !  I  love  Wordsworth  wdth  a 
perfect  love :  and  with  me  none  of  his  words  fall 
to  the  ground." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  A  mind  prepared  and  steady— my  reform 
Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm, 
Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast, 
The  future  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  past  ; 
But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  ^viih.  hope  imbued. 
Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good." 

Crabbe. 

After  dinner  the  conversation  turned,  but  not 
briskly,  upon  many  interesting  topics.  The 
Church  is  usually  a  subject  that  calls  forth  ani- 
mated remark ;  and  the  recent  resolution  of  the 
episcopal  conclave,  to  increase  their  number  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  bishops,  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  all,  excepting,  perhaps,  to 
Mr.  Chetwode,  for  he  was  a  kind-hearted  old- 
fashioned  Church  of  England  clergyman,  and  civil 
potentate,  who  dreaded  the  wedge  of  innovation 
being  allowed  the  smallest  entrance. 

Ernest,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  much  in  the 
episcopal  decision,  and  now  that  the  wedge  was 
fairly  in,  hoped  earnestly  that  it  would  be  driven 
home,  and  that  nearly  forty  bishops,  and  not  four 
only,  would  soon  come  forth  to  give  strength  and 
vitality  to  the  Church.  He  ventured  to  shew  the 
far  greater  number  of  bishops  that  existed  at  the 
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same  time  in  primitive  ages  ;  for  instance,  in  Africa, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  there  were  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  bishoprics  ;  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  adjoining  isles,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
three ;  in  Spain,  seventy-six ;  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many to  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two ; 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  nearly  seventy ;  altogether 
in  the  Western  Church  one  thousand  and  twenty 
sees  ;  and  the  Eastern  dioceses  were  also  just  as 
numerous.  If,  as  Bingham,  in  his  "  Antiquities,'' 
proves,  there  were  more  bishops  before  the  Saxon 
invasion,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Augustine  came  here,  than  there  are  now — what 
substantial  reason  is  there  for  a  large  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  commensurate,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  vast  and  growing  population  of  these 
realms  ! 

The  Hon.  Ralph  Osborne  somewhat  petu- 
lantly observed,  that  they  could  draw  no  parallel 
between  such  ancient  times  and  the  present 
period. 

"  But  indeed  we  may,"  said  Ernest,  calmly, 
"  and  still,  if  you  like  not  to  go  back  to  such  elder 
days,  we  may  fix  on  later  periods  for  our  com- 
parison." 

"  Since  the  Reformation  ?"  asked  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ernest,  "  even  Henry  YIII. 
thought  better  of  this  matter  than  our  rulers  now 
seem  inclined  to  do.  For,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted 
scarcely  to  four  millions  and  a  half,  the  king  con- 
sidered twenty-two  bishoprics,  the  whole  number 
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then,  not  sufficient,  so  he  added  five  to  this  num- 
ber, and  contemplated  a  yet  further  increase  of 
twenty.  Now,  by  the  census  of  1841,  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  then  16,035,804 ;  four  times  the  num- 
ber to  what  it  was  when  the  census,  at  the  time  I 
have  just  alluded  to,  was  taken,  and  yet  the  epi- 
scopate has  not  been  increased  by  a  single  mem- 
ber !  instead  of  there  being  nearly  a  hundred 
bishops  at  this  time ;  indeed,  if  Henry's  wishes 
had  been  carried  out,  there  ought  now  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty  bishops." 

"  And  with  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Osborne,  in  rather  supercilious  tone. 

"  No,"  replied  Ernest ;  "  it  is  not  desired  they 
should  have  seats  in  Parliament ;  although  people 
need  not  be  alarmed  if  an  increase  were  made  to 
the  number  of  spiritual  peers,  because  the  tempo- 
ral peerage  is  constantly  increasing.  I  believe 
I  may  state,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
spiritual  peers  constituted  nearly  one-third;  at 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  one-ninth  ;  and  now  they 
constitute  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  entire  peerage 
of  England." 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  Such  is  the  fact,"  continued  Ernest,  "  but  we 
need  not  debate  the  matter,  because  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  attempt  to  argue  in  the  affirmative  in 
regard  to  all  bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
bishops  themselves  seem  to  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  new  addition  to  the  episco- 
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pate,  for  these  new  prelates  will  only  sit  in 
Parliament  when  vacancies  occur  from  the  deaths 
of  those  of  senior  consecration — the  number  of 
spiritual  peers  remaining  as  it  is  fixed  at  pre- 
sent." 

Ernest  then  went  on,  in  a  private  tete-a-tete,  to 
explain  to  Mr.  Osborne  the  great  need  of  more 
bishops,  especially  for  kind  superintendence  of 
the  clergy,  for  the  frequent  administration  of  the 
right  of  Confirmation,  for  preaching  in  parish 
churches  to  the  people.  "  For,"  he  said,  "  the 
country  people  in  many  parts  of  a  diocese  never 
see  their  bishop  ;  and  what  is  an  episcopal  charge 
delivered  once  in  the  course  of  three  years  to  the 
clergy — does  this  give  life  and  reality  to  the  Spiri- 
tual Church  ?  and  is  this  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
holy  brotherhood  of  the  inferior  clergy  with  their 
superiors  ?  Oh !  no ;  give  us  bishops  like  the 
American  bishops — labouring,  and  not  political, 
or  courtly,  bishops — and  we  shall  have  our  old 
Latimers  among  us  again,  honoured  of  the  clergy, 
beloved  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Osborne  was  greatly  pleased  with  Ernest's 
observations,  and,  after  some  further  statements, 
in  which  Ernest  placed  before  him  the  enormous 
amount  of  population  (even  600,000)  under  one 
bishop,  and  shewed  where  bishops  might  most 
advantageously  be  placed,  he  owned  that  he  must 
change  his  opinion ;  and  that  now  it  became  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  him  how  the  Church  could 
possibly  have  remained  contented  so  long ;  and  he 
saw  that  many  evils  in  the  Church  were  entirel}^ 
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owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  super- 
intending and  directing  bishops.  And  this  was 
the  more  astonishing  to  him,  since  England  pre- 
sented the  largest  amount  of  population  under  the 
guidance  of  fewest  bishops  of  any  country  (one 
excepted)  where  the  Christian  religion  prevailed  ; 
for  Ernest  fully  stated  to  him  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  the  *  States  of  the  Church,'  possessed 
one  Pope  and  sixty-seven  bishops  for  a  population 
of  2,500,000;  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Corsica,  thirty- 
nine  archbishops,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
bishops,  for  19,500,000  ;  Spain  eight  archbishops, 
forty-seven  bishops,  for  13,500,000;  Portugal  two 
archbishops,  sixty-five  bishops,  for  3,700,000 ; 
France  fifteen  archbishops,  sixty -five  bishops,  and 
35,934  priests  and  deacons,  for  30,000,000  ;  Swe- 
den one  archbishop,  eleven  bishops,  for  3,000,000 ; 
the  Church  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  ten  arch- 
bishops, thirty  bishops,  for  1,250,000;  and  thus, 
in  much  the  same  proportion,  the  Armenian, 
Syrian,  Maronite,  Coptic,  and  other  Eastern 
Churches,  Russia  forming  the  only  exception,  for 
she  has  but  four  metropolitan,  and  thirty-four 
bishops,  for  a  population  of  47,810,525;  but  then 
she  has  a  staff  of  190,000  priests  and  deacons ! 
Ernest  also  gave  a  brief  history  of  synods,  from  the 
first  after  the  Norman  conquest,  stating  how  the 
inferior  clergy  were  first  called  in  when  the  Roman 
pontiffs  taxed  benefices ;  how,  in  1415,  first 
elected  a  prolocutor,  or  spokesman,  before  the 
bishops  and  others ;  and  when,  for  the  first  time, 
di\anes  sat  in  a  separate  house,  and  hence  Convo- 
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cations  began  ;  and  now  that  they  are  in  abeyance, 
an  argument  is  raised  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Church  should   have  an  ecclesiastical  voice,   and 

.  should  vote  again  v^ith  temporal  lords  in  parlia- 
ment, as  she  did  before  the  period  above  alluded 
to,  wrhen  the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  were 
elected  by  the  clergy,  and  approved  by  the  Wite- 
nagemot,  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  in 
which  sat  earls  and  thanes,  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots. 

Good  Mr.  Chetwode  could  only  see  in  this  new 
scheme  the  beginning  of  an  episcopal  revolution. 
True,  we  should  have  more  bishops ;  but  not  the 
bishops  he  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  ;  no,  in 
his  eyes  it  would  be  like  presenting  a  man  with 
seventy  sovereigns  instead  of  fifty,  but  reducing 
the  value  of  those  sovereigns  by  many  shillings  in 
each.  Others,  viewing  the  matter  more  in  a  spiri- 
tual light,  and  with  reference  to  the  religious 
acceptance  of  the  Church  by  increased  numbers  of 
the  people,  would  see  in  each  new  bishop  far  more 
value  than  in  the  old  ones ;  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion and  the  Church  would  be  most  bitter 
against  the  change,  which,  considering  that  the 
point  of  the  wedge  is  as  yet  but  feebly  in,  will 
clearly  and  undoubtedly^  in  course  of  time,  produce 
an  episcopal  revolution;  a  revolution,  or  rather 
a  restoration  to  the  old  number  of  bishops,  de- 
manded by  the  increased  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  services  and  inestimable  privileges  of  the 
Apostolic  Church. 

X  .    The   subject    of    geology   was   started   in   the 
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course  of  the  evening,  and  Ernest  felt  it  his  f 
duty  to  caution  others  how  they  connected  the 
discoveries  of  this  science  with  the  stabiUty  or 
non-stabiHty  of  statements  made  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  shewed  that  man  in  his  present 
state  has  been  contemporary  with  but  one  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  the  same  tribes  of  animals  surround 
him  since  the  flood  as  those  that  were  with  him  in 
Eden.  But  there  are  animals,  such  as  of  the 
palaeozoic,  secondary,  and  older  tertiary,  whose 
races  and  tribes  are  quite  diiferent,  and  there  is 
not  found  among  them  a  single  species-  which 
sheltered  in  the  ark.  These  latter,  which  are 
never  seen  save  embedded  in  rock,  and  trans- 
formed into  stone,  belong  clearly  to  periods  ante- 
rior to  man  ;  nothing  is  more  ascertained  than 
this  fact,  but  the  error  is  to  suppose  that  revela- 
tion must  necessarily  give  us  an  account  of  these 
earlier  periods.  This  is  certainly  beyond  the 
scope  and  use  of  the  Bible.  Why  should  it  pub- 
lish the  truths  of  geology,  and  withhold  those  of 
astronomy,  why  be  silent  on  the  cotemporary 
creations  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  and  yet 
be  expected  to  speak  on  the  consecutive  creations 
of  the  Silurian,  carboniferous,  and  oolitic 
periods  !  Man  always  expected  a  revelation  that 
should  teach  him  what  God  is,  and  what  he  de- 
mands, but  never  expected  revelations  as  to  the 
truths  of  science,  at  least  not  written  ones,  and 
the  universal  expectation  has  met  with  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  Bible.  How  many  creations  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  six  days  described  by  Moses 
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we  know  not ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
on  the  other  side  to  plead  the  continuity  of  a  nar- 
rative, for,  from  the  writings  of  Moses  himself 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  continuity  of  a  narra- 
tive does  not  bind  the  narrator  to  the  impossibility 
of  intermediate  creations,  at  least  that  we  should 
think  that  he  omitted  none.  And  he  adduced  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  from  the  writings  of 
Moses  himself.  No  ;  the  ferns  and  lepidodendra  of 
the  coal  measures  are  as  little  connected  with  the 
truths  which  influence  our  spiritual  state,  as  the 
vegetable  productions  of  Mercury  or  Pallas  ;  the 
birds  and  reptiles  of  the  oolite,  as  the  unknown 
animals  that  inhabit  the  plains,  or  disport  in  the 
rivers  of  Saturn  or  Uranus.  And  thus  revela- 
tion is  as  entirely  uncommunicative  on  the  geolo- 
gical phenomena  as  on  the  contemporary  creations, 
on  the  periods  and  order  of  system.s  and  formations 
as  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  or 
the  places  and  magnitudes  of  the  planets.  Let 
science,  then,  proceed  in  her  investigations,  for 
she  cannot  contradict  the  Bible ;  and  let  the  Bible 
be  our  guide  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  and 
it  will  not  run  counter  to  science.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  remembered,  that,  although  we 
do  not  certainly  and  accurately  know  the  age  of 
the  world,  for  good  and  learned  men  lengthen  or 
shorten  by  a  thousand  years  even  the  period  which 
intervenes  between  Adam  and  Abraham,  just  ac- 
cording to  their  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan chronology,  yet  that  geology  furnishes  us 
with  evidence  that  man  was  last  in  creation,  that 
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he  is  of  recent  creation,  together  with  the  portion 
of  the  world  on  which  he  has  existed ;  in  short, 
that  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  what  it  states  is  true, 
and,  concerning  what  it  does  not  state,  we  can,  of 
course,  demonstrate  nothing,  although  every  room 
is  left  open  for  reasonable  conjecture  and  sup- 
posal. 

This  was  Ernest's  view,  for  he  saw  that  it  was 
perfectly  unjust  to  pin  the  truth  of  the  Bible  on 
the  discoveries  of  geology ;  and  because  geology, 
like  astronomy,  discovers  more  than  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  Bible  to  inform  us  of, 
that  therefore  we  are  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  authenticity  of  the  latter.  Well 
there  was  more  conversation  on  other  passing 
topics,  and  the  party  soon  joined  the  ladies  in  tea 
and  coffee  and  music,  and  then  Mr.  Chetwode  and 
Mr.  Osborne  departed.  It  was  pleasing  to  know- 
that  the  evening  had  not  been  without  its  advantage 
to  the  mind  of  the  Hon.  Ralph  Osborne,  and  that 
gentleman  cordially  shook  hands  with  Ernest  on 
leaving,  and  expressed  a  sincere  hope  that,  since 
they  had  twice  lately  met  in  so  pleasurable  a 
manner,  they  might  so  meet  ere  long  again.  In 
truth  his  somewhat  vain  and  nascent  views  had 
been  kept  in  check,  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, by  a  salutary  sentiment  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
John  Thorold,  to  the  effect,  that  to  endeavour  to 
lessen  that  veneration  which  is  due  to  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  a  nation,  when  they  neither 
run  counter  to  any  of  the  great  lines  of  morality, 
nor  oppose  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  is  a  sort 
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of  zeal  he  knew  not  by  what  method  sufficiently 
to  stigmatise  ;  it  is  attacking  the  strongest  hold 
of  society,  and  attempting  to  destroy  the  firmest 
guard  of  human  security. 

How  true  is  this !  what  sound  philosophy ! 
For,  although  the  notion  of  a  moral  sense  is  not  a 
vain  and  imaginary  hypothesis,  although  honour 
is  a  noble  and  powerful  principle,  and  the  laws  of  a 
community  exercise  a  restraining  power,  yet  these, 
with  the  masses  of  mankind,  cannot  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  farther  and  more  potential 
guide.  For  instance,  as  regards  the  restraints  of 
Jaw,  how  many  tyrannies  may  a  man  exercise  as  a 
parent,  how  many  hardships  inflict  as  a  master, 
if  he  only  takes  the  statutes  of  his  country  as  the 
guide  of  his  actions,  and  deem  everything  lawful 
which  is  not  directly  penal.  The  truth  is,  a  man 
may  be  injured  in  a  variety  of  ways  far  more 
atrociously,  than  by  what  the  law  considers  either 
as  a  fraud  or  a  robbery.  Such  oppressions  would 
be  extensively  practised,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
religion,  which  influences  the  nicer  connections 
and  dependencies  of  mankind,  as  it  regulates  and 
corrects  the  heart. 

The  following  morning  after  breakfast,  the 
home  party  were  again  assembled  together,  and 
many  subjects  were  discussed.  The  question  of 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  came  in  for 
its  share,  and  Ernest  repeated  his  conviction  that 
although  capital  punishments  were  not  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  as  recorded  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  that  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
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believe,  that,  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  a 
sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  on  the  murderer 
which  must  remain  unalterable  throughout  all 
ages :  no  ;  however  it  may  have  been  required 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  ere  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  so  fully  and  winningly  to  light, 
let  the  Christian  statesman  not  be  outdone  by  the 
Roman  orator,  who  could  say,*  '  Away  with  the 
executioner,  with  the  capital  execution,  with  the 
very  name  of  things  like  these.  Let  them  not 
only  not  be  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  our  Roman 
citizens,  but  not  even  on  their  thoughts,  their 
sight,  their  hearing.  For  of  all  such  things,  not 
only  the  acting  or  enduring,  but  the  institution, 
the  contemplation,  nay,  the  mention  itself  is  un- 
worthy a  Roman  citizen,  and  a  free  man.'  Espe- 
cially would  it  have  been  so  in  the  case  of 
Rabirius,  who  was  an  innocent  man. 

"  Yet  Cicero,"  observed  Lord  Henry  Maitland, 
"  did  not  utter  this  sentence  on  the  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  human  life  ;  for,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
when  he  had  possessed  the  minds  of  his  audience 
with  the  sanctity  of  his  cause,  he  proceeded  boldly 
to  wish  that  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  confess,  what 
Hortensius  had  proved  to  be  false,  that  Saturninus, 
the  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  had  been  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Rabirius  ;  that  he  should  have 
proclaimed,  and  bragged  of  it,  as  an  act  that 
merited  reward  instead  of  punishment." 

'*  Truly  so,"  said  Ernest,  **  and  this,  with  the 
exception  of  desiring  the  death  of  Saturninus, 
supports  the  view  of  the  Pastor  of  Penscellwood, 

*  Oratio  pro  Caio  Rabirio. 
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in  opposition  to  that  expressed  by  the  Marquis 
Beccaria,  for  the  pastor  is  desirous  that  no  capital 
punishment  should  take  place  in  respect  of  poli- 
tical offences*  This  was  really  and  truly  a  poli- 
tical offence,  and  no  case  of  murder ;  for  Rabirius, 
had  he  killed  the  seditious  Lucius  Saturninus, 
would  have  done  so  under  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
And  now,  forty  years  after  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  offence,  they  seek  to  prosecute  the 
aged  Rabirius,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  punishing 
him,  but  to  attack  that  prerogative  of  the  senate, 
whereby,  in  times  of  tumult,  persons  might  be 
commissioned,  in  suppression  of  disorder,  to  take 
away  life,  the  senate  actually  possessing  an  arbi- 
trary power  over  the  lives  of  citizens  ;  and  thus 
Cicero,  though  defending  Rabirius,  by  the  sen- 
tence he  uttered,  does  in  fact  desire  that  not  only 
not  on  Rabirius,  but  on  no  Roman  citizen  should 
any  sentence  of  death  be  passed  ;  that  is,  if  we 
take  his  sentence  in  its  abstract  principle,  and 
with  wider  application  than  to  the  case  of  Rabirius 
only." 

"But  still  Cicero,"  observed  Lord  Henry, 
'*  argued  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  this  arbitrary 
power  of  the  senate." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ernest,  "while  it  was  law,  of 
course  he  received  it  as  such  ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  law,  sought  the  acquittal  of  Rabirius  ;  but 
still  his  words  clearly  apply  to  all  Roman  citizens, 
not  one  of  whom  would  he  desire  to  behold  capi- 
tally convicted,  and  put  to  death." 

Lord  Henry  acquiesced  in  this  view,  and  after 
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nore  colloquy  on  the  important  matter,  both  liis 
lordship  and  Ernest  agreed  that  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  question  might  well  be  ^passed  over 
by  the  statesman,  and  that  it  should  rather  be 
argued  on  the  general  interests  of  society,  and 
the  prevention  of  crime.  It  v^^as  debated,  also, 
whether  it  might  not  be  best,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  total  abolition  ultimately,  at  present 
only  to  petition  the  legislature  to  lessen  the  cases 
in  which  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted ; 
in  short,  to  take  it  from  every  case,  high  treason 
or  others,  in  which  life  was  not  premeditately 
taken,  or  most  murderously  attempted. 

Lord  Henry  next  proceeded  to  relate  to  Ernest 
some  anecdotes  respecting  the  intelligence  of 
animals,  for  Ernest  had  that  very  morning,  before 
the  inmates  of  Belswardine  were  out  of  their  beds, 
discovered  a  passage  in  the  funeral  sermon 
preached  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Cosin,  which 
plainly  spoke  of  the  future  life  of  animals,  and 
related  it  before  the  little  party. 

Lord  Henry  himself  possessed  a  retriever  dog, 
a  noble  fellow  named  Bruno,  so  highly  trained  to 
obey  his  master,  that  he  would  bring  every  bird 
or  animal  killed  by  his  lordship,  and  immediately 
lay  it  at  his  feet,  when  he  would  not  even  stir 
after  any  head  of  game,  killed  or  wounded  by  an- 
other sportsman.  His  eye  w^as  so  correct,  and 
always  right,  that  when  two  or  three  guns  went 
off  together  at  the  same  bird,  and  there  would  be 
a  dispute  as  to  the  gun  that  killed  the  bird,  the 
keeper  would  very  coolly  say,  "  My  lord,  Bruno 
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will  settle  the  matter,  if  your  lordship  has  killed 
the  bird,  he  will  fetch  it." 

Another  retriever  of  his  lordship's  would  do 
this.  If  a  large  party  are  out  shooting,  and  they 
kill  pheasant,  partridge,  woodcock,  hare,  or  rab- 
bit, after  that  the  dog  has  been  retrieving  all  day, 
the  keeper  will  hang  a  thing  of  a  sort  on  a  tree 
in  a  wood  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  he  will 
then  say,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  which  shall  Mufti  go 
and  fetch,  the  pheasant,  hare,  woodcock,"  &c.  If 
they  say  the  hare,  he  immediately  shews  the  dog 
a  bit  of  hare''s  fur  in  his  jacket's  pocket,  and  says, 
"  Hie  back,  don't  be  long  on  your  errand,"  and  the 
dog  soon  comes  back  with  the  hare  in  his  mouth. 
This  dog  is  a  savage  one,  and  obliged  to  be 
muzzled,  and  yet  he  will  carry  a  wounded  snipe 
alive  to  his  master  by  the  wing. 

"  But  now,"  said  his  lordship,  "  comes  nearly 
the  cleverest  and  prettiest  example  of  the  teach- 
ableness of  a  dog,  for  a  dog  is  really  an  educa- 
tional animal,  that  ever  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
life.  A  gipsy  party  pitched  their  camp  near  to 
the  river — " 

.     "  Mr.  Ernest  Singleton  is  so  fond  of  the  gipsy 
wanderers,"  interposed  Dora. 

**  Indeed  ?  "  asked  Lord  Henry  ;  "  is  he  aware 
that  the  associating  for  twelve  months  with  per- 
sons called  Egyptians  or  gipsies  was  once  a  cap- 
ital offence,  to  which  capital  punishment  was 
certainly  apportioned  ?  " 

Ernest  smiled,  and  avowing  that  he  rather  pa- 
tronised gipsies,  said, 
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"  They  are  such  a  mysterious  people — so  sepa- 
rate from  the  Jews,  but,  like  them,  without  a 
country,  without  a  home,  wanderers  among  all 
nations,  yet  never  amalgamating  with  their  in- 
habitants— really  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
they  may  be  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel." 

Lucy  and  Dora  Thorold  looked  with  surprise 
towards  Ernest. 

'^  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  the  Jews  are  a  pheno- 
menon, and  their  state  is  clearly  the  result  of  a 
miracle — and  where  is  there  any  other  pheno- 
menon equal  to  the  condition  of  the  gipsies  ?  The 
punishment  for  disobedience,  both  as  regarded 
Judah  and  Israel,  was  to  be  dispersion — and  to 
the  dispersion  of  Israel  was  to  be  superadded  the 
curse  of  being  outcasts  from  the  house  wherein 
were  deposited  the  lively  oracles,  of  which  Judah, 
notwithstanding  his  perverseness,  rebellion,  and 
spiritual  blindness,  was  still  to  be  the  honoured 
guardian.  Now  the  Jews  have  preserved  their 
religion,  the  gipsies,  who  certainly  come  from 
the  East,  have  no  religion  at  all — is  not  this  cir- 
cumstance very  striking  ?  " 

The  party  allowed  it  was,  and  wished  Ernest 
to  proceed,  but  he  said  that  he  could  not  think 
of  diving  into  this  deep  subject,  while  Lord  Henry 
had  not  related  his  anecdote.  Lord  Henry  him- 
self pressed  him,  but  he  declined  ;  and  so,  after 
some  slight  mention  of  the  annual  gipsy  festival 
held  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe's  house  near  South- 
ampton, Lord  Henry  continued  his  story. 
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"  Well,"  said  Lord  Henry,  "  they  pitched  their 
camp  close  by  the  river  side,  and  sent  down  to  a 
worthy  neighbour  of  mine,  hearing  that  *  he  was 
a  mighty  squire  after  dogs,'  to  request  him  to 
come  up  and  see  their  Newfoundland  dog  fill  the 
kettle  with  water,  and  hang  it  on  the  hook  to  boil. 
He  was  too  glad  to  attend  the  summons,  and  at 
once  saw  a  strong  party  of  Egyptians,  some  manly 
looking  fellows,  and  some  of  the  younger  women 
interesting  in  appearance,  possessing  the  marks 
of  shrewdness  and  quickness  of  intellect  in  their 
countenances.  The  dog  '  Fiddler,'  very  large  and 
handsome,  (too  evidently  a  stolen  dog,)  was  in- 
troduced as  the  performer,  and  in  a  moment  a 
great  tawny  looking  ruffian,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  said,  *  Attention,  sir — where  is 
the  kettle?'  upon  which  the  dog  instantly  jumped 
on  a  donkey's  back,  and  out  of  a  pannier,  in  which 
were  crammed  two  young  gipsies  with  eyes  spark- 
ling like  diamonds,  pulled  out  the  black  kettle, 
in  the  gentlest  way,  from  the  cradle  or  pannier. 
He  then  said,  *  Come,  sir,  look  alive — go,  fill  it, 
bring  it  to  me  quick  ! '  The  dog  went  some  way 
down  a  stream  of  purest  water  that  ran  into  the 
river,  before  he  could  find  a  part  deep  enough, 
and  then  holding  the  handle  of  the  kettle  in  his 
mouth,  dipped  it  into  the  water,  the  gipsy  crying 
out,  *  Full,  sir — full,  sir  ! '  The  dog  brought  it  to 
him  filled  to  the  brim,  and  the  gipsy  said  softly, 
*  Put  the  water  to  boil,  the  squire  is  coming  to 
tea,' — on  which  the  dog  actually  stretched  his 
neck  over  a  strong  fire  of  burning  logs  of  wood, 
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and  hung  the  kettle  on  the  hook ;  and  this  feat 
he  performs  five  or  six  times  every  day  !  " 

"  A  wonderful  instance  of  docility  !"  exclaimed 
Ernest,  "  for  such  a  performance  must  have  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  teaching." 

"  And  aptitude  to  learn,"  observed  Lord 
Henry. 

"  The  surgeon  of  this  village,"  said  Ernest, 
"has  a  clever  and  useful  dog,  one  of  the  rough 
kind  of  terrier.  He  always  lies  in  a  hamper  near 
the  outer  door,  and  if  at  night  any  one  comes  for 
the  doctor,  the  dog  immediately  jumps  up  against 
him,  and  barking  before  him,  takes  him  to  the 
night  bell,  barking  all  the  time,  and  scratching 
violently  at  the  door.  The  moment  the  door  is 
opened,  he  runs  up  stairs  to  his  master's  room, 
and  always,  without  the  aid  of  the  servant,  causes 
his  master  to  get  up,  and  then  goes  down,  and 
stops  at  a  certain  spot  near  the  house,  where  he 
knows  his  master  must  pass  on  horseback,  and 
then  joining  him,  he  barks  before  him  all  the 
way  to  the  invalid's  house.  This  is  never  done 
at  any  other  time  except  during  the  night,  and 
why  he  should  bark  before  him  all  the  way  the 
owner  of  the  dog  understands  not." 

"  To  let  the  neighbours  know,"  said  Lord 
Henry,  smiling,  *'  that  his  master's  services  are  in 
request — you  know  that  medical  men  like  a  herald 
to  precede  them." 

This  sally  produced  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  his 
lordship's  listeners,  and  Ernest  went  on  to  tell 
them,   that  a  pony  had  been   missed,   the  week 
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before  last,  from  the  village  of  Milton;  and  where, 
could  they  suppose,  had  it  been  found  ?  Actually 
in  another  county  nearly  fifty  miles  distant,  where 
it  had  been  foaled  and  bred  up.  The  animal 
must  have  proceeded  alone  along  the  turnpike 
road,  and  turned  into  several  other  roads,  passed 
through  many  turnpike  gates,  for  after  some 
time  it  presented  itself  before  the  farm-house 
fold,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  open 
the  gate.  The  pony  had  never  travelled  that 
road  before  or  since  it  was  brought  up  by  its  new 
owner,  so  that  this  circumstance  afforded  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  good  memory.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  pony  at  his  old  birth-place,  the  farmer 
immediately  commissioned  one  of  his  men  to 
take  him  back  again,  and  he  is  now  safely  housed 
in  our  village.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  result  of  teaching,  but  a  sheer 
instance  of  the  natural  power  of  memory. 

While  these  anecdotes  were  being  related,  Lucy 
and  Dora  Thorold  had  been  turning  over  the 
pages  of  "  Hawkstone,"  but  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  attend  to  that  absorbing  book,  and  at 
the  same  time  join,  even  casually,  in  the  conver- 
sation of  the  morning. 

^'  That  is  a  most  interesting  novel,"  observed 
Lord  Henry,  as  Miss  Lucy  laid  down  a  volume. 

"And  why  call  it  a  novel?"  asked  Ernest 
Singleton. 

"  Indeed  I  hardly  know  why,"  replied  Lord 
Henry,  "  but  in  this  day  nearly  all  works  of  fic- 
tion are  called  novels." 
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"  Just  so,*'  said  Ernest,  "  any  such  works  of 
two  or  three  volumes  published  by  a  fashionable 
bookseller,  are  thus  designated,  but  unjustly  so — 
and,  therefore,  persons  say  they  do  not  like  re- 
ligious novels,  who  yet  are  pleased  to  read  of 
religion  in  a  book." 

"  I  confess,"  remarked  Lord  Henry,  "  that  I 
myself  have  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  religious 
novels — but,"  checking  himself,  "I  suppose  I  must 
not  call  them  novels." 

"  I  believe  the  term  novel,"  said  Lucy,  "  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  novella  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Ernest ;  '*  and  yet  in  the  Ita- 
lian language  the  word  novella y  which  merely 
signifies  news^  would  not  be  applied  to  our  novels, 
for  they  would  come  under  the  appellation  of 
romanzo — but  what  we  call  *  novels'  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  romances." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lord  Henry ;  "  but  still  I  think 
that  people  who  take  up  a  novel,  as  it  is  conven- 
tionally called,  usually  expect  either  a  romantic  or 
light  style  of  writing." 

"  So  they  may,"  answered  Ernest,  "  but  what 
is  the  fact  ?  Many  novels,  as  they  are  termed, 
may  be  perfectly  truthful,  and  represent  nothing 
more  than  actual  occurrences  and  conversations 
of  daily  Hfe,  and  these  according  to  the  prevailing 
complexion  of  the  times.  For  instance,  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  we  have  novels  filled  with  joust 
and  tournament,  heroic  deed  and  faithful  love — 
and  so  in  a  religious  age,  we  can  hardly  expect 
but  that  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the  period  will 
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be  represented  in  works  that  are  written  for 
general  reading,  and  often  in  support  of  one  class 
of  religious  opinions  in  contradistinction  to  an- 
other." 

*^  And  thus,"  observed  Lord  Henry,  "  we  see 
the  German  novels  so  infected  with  the  mysticism 
of  that  country." 

"  For  the  present  time,"  continued  Ernest ; 
"  and  I  might  instance  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  which  is  a  true  picture  of  domestic  life 
at  the  time  it  was  written — that  is  no  romance, 
no  mere  news,  as  the  word  novella  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  its  narrative  is  a  true  and  faithful 
representation  of  common  life." 

"  But,"  remarked  Lucy,  "  I  think  people  do 
not  like  to  see  light  and  common  things  mixed  up 
with  religious  sentiments." 

"  And  yet  such  is  our  actual  life,"  said  Ernest. 
*^  One  hour  I  am  reading  Bishop  Sanderson''s 
grave  sermons,  in  the  next  I  am  conversing  on 
familiar  topics  with  a  friend,  or  engaged  in  the 
common  business  of  the  world ;  now  the  religious 
novel  only  represents  what  actually  occurs." 

"  You  remember,"  interposed  Lord  Henry, 
"  that  Parson  Adams  told  Mrs.  Adams  that  re- 
ligion should  never  be  spoken  of  out  of  Church." 

"But  religion  in  the  present  day,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  when  the  author  of  Joseph  An- 
drews lived,"  replied  Ernest,  "  is  spoken  of  out  of 
Church.  You  cannot  visit  any  town  or  country- 
house  that  you  will  not  hear  the  Church,  and  the 
clergy,  and   dissent,  all  spoken  of;  and  even  the 
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most  solemn  questions  (a  custom  I  cannot  approve 
of)  are  discussed  at  the  dinner-table,  and  in  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  for  I  have  actually  known,  when  Dr. 
Pusey's  sermons  have  been  canvassed,  long  con- 
versations between  ladies  on  the  nature  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  Now,  I  say,  although  these 
most  sacred  matters  may  be  avoided,  yet  that  a 
book  cannot  faithfully  represent  the  conversation 
of  the  age,  unless  religion  be  allotted  its  due  and 
prominent  place." 

'*  That  is  a  true  remark,"  said  Lord  Henry, 
"  but  then  it  is  mixed  up  with  trifling  characters, 
and  trifling  things." 

"  So,  as  I  have  observed,  is  life,"  answered 
Ernest ;  "  but  these  trifles  may  be  avoided,  or  at 
least  not  be  given  prominence,  for  what  I  merely 
wish  to  maintain,  is  this — that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  reading  in  a  book  the  religious  conver- 
sation of  a  religious  family,  or  in  recording  in  a 
familiar  manner  the  good  actions  and  sayings  of 
good  men,  even  with  the  introduction  of  inferior 
persons  as  a  contrast,  in  some  degree,  to  the  leading 
characters." 

"  I  can  see  no  harm,  but  every  thing  of  good  in 
this,"  said  Lord  Henry,  "  only  great  care  should 
be  exercised.  Now  my  Parson  Adams,  who  is 
really  a  character  of  perfect  simplicity  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  is  so  surrounded  in  his  adventures 
by  comical  incidents,  that  really  we  look  upon 
his  virtues  as  rather  to  be  ridiculed  than  imitated, 
to  be  subject  of  burlesque  rather  than  serious 
adoption." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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''Then  harm  is  done,"  replied  Ernest;  "you 
must  recollect  I  only  wish  to  shew  that  religion 
may  not  be  irreverently  mentioned  in  what  are 
called  novels  ;  and  that,  although  books  are  de- 
signated by  the  term  of  '  novel,'  yet  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  made  up  of  inconsistent  materials 
— romance  and  religion — burlesque  and  serious — 
pious  and  profane." 

"Indeed  not,"  observed  Lucy,  "for  many  novels 
are  purely  good  throughout." 

And  she  instanced  the  writings  of  Hannah 
More,  Miss  Kennedy,  and  many  others. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ernest,  "  religious  novels  and 
dramas  were  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  *  evange- 
licar  portion  of  the  Church,  until  Milman  and 
Scott  arose — and,  in  the  present  day,  many  of 
these  productions  issue  from  the  pens  of  High 
Churchmen — of  which  this  very  *  Hawkstone'  is 
a  remarkable  instance  ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
like  to  see  *  novels'  becoming  more  serious  and 
manly  in  tone,  and  not  merely  representing  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  fashionable  life,  or  acquaint- 
ing us  with  the  low  haunts  and  doings  of  depraved 
and  wicked  men,  or  merely  giving  us  the  brain- 
sick fancies  of  unfortunate  lovers." 

"  Every  one  should  read  '  Hawkstone,' "  said 
Lord  Henry,  "  it  is  a  tale  of  intense  interest  from 
beginning  to  the  end — only,  as  Professor  Sewell 
is  apt  to  do,  it  perhaps  exaggerates  the  intrigues 
and  villanies  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  I  myself  think  it  altogether  too  artificial,  and 
far  too  highly  wrought,"  said  Ernest ;  "  it  takes 
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US  into  some  scenes  of  too  exceeding  wickedness, 
and  also  the  accidents  and  chances  that  befal  cer- 
tain of  the  dramatis  personce  are  too  improbable 
— for  instance,  all  that  relates  to  the  meeting  of 
Villiers  and  his  lost  son." 

"  And  poor  Macarthy,"  remarked  Lord  Henry  ; 
"  oh,  his  fate  makes  one  shudder !  " 

"But  Vilhers  is  such  an  interesting  character," 
said  Lucy. 

"  From  first  to  last,"  added  Dora,  "  from  his 
mysterious  appearance  at  the  fire,  to — " 

"  I  allow  it,"  said  Ernest;  "Villiers  and  Beat- 
tie  are  noble  characters,  and  there  is  so  much 
in  the  work  that  is  good  and  captivating,  that  I 
hardly  like  to  instance  faults." 

"  How  good  are  the  resolutions  of  Villiers  !"  re- 
marked Lucy,  "  '  While  I  have  bread  to  spare,' 
he  said,  *  no  poor  members  of  Christ's  body,  no 
starving  child  of  the  Church  in  this  place,  shall 
ever  enter  the  Poor-house.'  " 

"  Admirable !  "  exclaimed  Ernest,  "  that  is 
Christian  brotherhood." 

"  And  this  is  so  like  papa's  feeling,"  said  Dora, 
reading,  "  ^  Flowers,'  said  Villiers  to  Bevan,  '  are 
the  innocent  luxury  of  nature  ;  the  triumph  of 
that  exquisite  art  which  the  poor  are  as  capable 
of  enjoying  as  the  rich.  No  cottage  of  mine  shall 
be  without  its  flower-garden.'  How  often  have  I 
heard  dear  papa  say  that !  " 

"  And  our  cottage  gardens  in  Milton  are  indeed 
pretty,  almost  beautiful,"  remarked  Ernest,  "  it 
is    truly    a   privilege    to    see    that    the    spirit    of 
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kindness   in  Villiers   may  be   a  reality,   and   no 
romance." 

"  Is  it  not  said,"  asked  Lord  Henry,  "  that 
this  kind  of  writing,  yclept  the  novel,  is  mainly 
cultivated  on  the  decline  of  a  poetical  age  ?  " 

"  It  is  said  so,"  replied  Ernest,  "  and  because 
people  require  more  minute  description,  and  more 
reality." 

"  And  yet,"  asked  Lucy,  "  all  poetry  is  not 
necessarily  ideal — how  much  of  real  life  is  de- 
picted in  Wordsworth's  poems." 

*'  Truly  so,"  said  Ernest;  "  and  now  that  poetry 
has  been  somewhat  in  abeyance  of  late,  and  the 
*  novel '  paramount,  and  since  we  all  know  how 
new  things  have  their  run,  and  then  the  elder 
ones  are  restored  with  renewed  vigour,  let  us 
hope,  earnestly  hope,  that  poeti^y  will  again  be- 
come in  the  ascendent." 

"  Amen  !  sincerely,  amen  !  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Henry. 

And  hence  the  conversation  turned  on  the  de- 
sirableness of  poets^being  honoured  with  public 
decorations,  in  short,  of  an  order  of  poetry  being 
established  during  the  noble  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  for  if  Wellington  is  proud  of  a  riband,  why 
should  not  Wordsworth  be  thus  distinguished  ? — 
if  a  Buckingham,  a  Bedford,  and  a  Powis,  are 
honoured  by  the  garter,  why  should  not  a  Tenny- 
son, a  Montgomery,  and  an  Alford,  feel  an  honour 
in  wearing  some  appropriate  symbol  of  excellence  ? 
We  adorn  and  enrich  our  brave  warriors,  but  we 
leave    our  poor  poets  and   men    of  literature  to 
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starve.     "Where  now  is  the  court  minstrel, 
"  High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest," 

Alas !  no — he  is  not  even  in  garret  or  in  cellar, 
he  has  ceased  to  exist.  Poets  there  are  in  abun- 
dance, good  poetry  too  is  produced  in  this  present 
age,  but  the  selfishness  of  man  is  supreme,  and 
generosity  warms  not  genius. 

Are  there  objections  to  the  institution  of  this 
order  of  merit?  To  be  sure  objections  will  be 
raised,  but  let  us  remember  how  greatly  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  himself  was  deceived  in  his  anticipations 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  establishing  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  as  shewn  in  his  letter 
published  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
take  warning  how  we  pay  too  much  heed  to  ob- 
jections, lest  we  miss  the  performance  of  a  real 
good.  Oh,  what  amiable  men  are  pining  in  ob- 
scurity and  utter  want ! — witness  the  cases  of  a 
Laman  Blanchard  and  Hewlett. 

Oh,  that  no  poet  might  go  down  to  the  grave 
broken-hearted  during  Queen  Victoria's  future 
reign ! 

Ernest,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  drew 
the  especial  attention  of  the  party  to  a  letter 
written  by  Rogers  the  poet,  to  Lord  Holland,  in 
behalf  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Carey,  the  translator  of 
Dante,  which  he  characterised  as  one  of  the  most 
truly  Christian  productions  he  had  ever  read,  be- 
cause it  interfered  warmly  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who  was  opposed  to  him  in  political  sentiments, 
and  who  regarded  him   as   an  enemy.     This  was 
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the  natural  course  of  a  man  of  true  genius,  and 
Rogers  will  be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all 
those  who  may  read  the  very  interesting  and  domes- 
tic Memoirs  of  the  renowned  Henry  Carey. 

It  was  agreed  that  Ernest  and  Lord  Henry 
should  draw  out  a  plan  for  both  honouring  and 
rewarding  men  of  poetical  merit ;  and  ere  long 
Ernest  departed,  and  soon  found  himself  ensconced 
in  the  little  rectory,  thinking  how  truly  poets  can 
best  express  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 

"  Gay  blooming  hope,  fair  daughter  of  the  sky, 
And  faith  our  earli/  immortality." 

Then  again,  describing  a  Christian  as, 

"  Supremely  happy  in  the  awakened  power, 
0? giving  joy. ^^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  American  Episcopal  Church  is  probably  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  important  and  serviceable  Churches 
in  Christendom.  Should  it  continue  to  increase  in  the  same 
ratio,  (quadrupled  during  the  last  twenty-four  years,)  it  will  out- 
number the  Church  of  England  before  fifty  years  have  elap- 
sed :  and  before  the  end  of  a  century  it  will  embrace  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  states."  Caswall. 

Ernest  Singleton  and  his  sister  and  poor 
Kerr  were  sitting,  on  the  following  morning,  in 
their  little  breakfast-room,  when  two  gentlemen 
on  horseback  were  seen  approaching  the  house. 
Ernest  arose,  and  at  once  beheld  the  benevolent 
countenance  of  Sir  Francis  Aubrey,  while  by  his 
side  rode  his  nephew  Mr.  Heberden,  and  the  sight 
of  him,  in  company  with  the  baronet,  gave  Ernest 
courage.  The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Francis  had,  on 
the  evening  before,  agreed  with  his  nephew  that 
both  of  them  should  ride  over  to  Milton,  and  have 
a  little  quiet  talk  with  Ernest  Singleton  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Church  ;  for  Sir  Francis  had 
perceived  that  Ernest  possessed  a  large  calm 
mind,  and  he  had  heard  from  report  the  excellent 
judgment  he  had  shewn  in  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  beset  his  earnest  and  useful  career.  Greatly 
did  he  value  the  opinion  of  his  nephew,  but  still 
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he  looked  upon  Ernest  as  an  unbiassed  man,  as 
one  who  was  in  search  of  truth  in  all  things,  if  he 
had  not  already  found  it ;  and  while  he  wished 
that  his  own  mind  should  be  settled  on  some 
points,  he  also  wished  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  quiet,  reasoning  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  of  men  who  were  much  re- 
moved from  the  bustle  of  parties  and  factions,  and 
who,  therefore,  could  afford  time  to  look  out  upon 
the  religious  world,  and,  investigating  its  virtues 
and  defects,  impartially  bring  their  minds  to  a 
decision  on  subjects  which  others  had  not  the 
inclination  or  courage  or  sincerity  to  canvass  in 
all  their  details. 

They  were  soon  welcomed  into  the  little  sitting- 
room,  and  Sir  Francis,  after  many  kind  personal 
inquiries,  and  having  asked  much  about  parochial 
and  educational  affairs,  at  once  came  to  a  matter 
on  which  he  and  his  nephew  had  carried  on  long 
discussions  at  various  times ;  indeed  there  were 
two  questions  involved  in  this  debate,  namely, 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  condition 
of  lay  patronage  in  the  disposal  of  livings  in  the 
Church. 

"  I  confess,"  said  Sir  Francis,  after  some  pre- 
liminary observation,  "  that,  a  priori,  1  should  be 
disposed  to  get  rid  of  all  state  religion,  all  patro- 
nage by  act  of  Parliament  to  one  mode  rather 
than  another  of  approaching  God,  and  working 
out  each  man  his  own  salvation.  But  the  volun- 
tary system  appears  to  me  to  be  met,  iji  limine,  by 
this  insuperable  difficulty :  that  each  congregation 
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or  assembly  would,  naturally  and  conscientiously, 
choose  the  teacher  who  would  flatter  and  encou- 
rage its  preconceived  views,  when,  perhaps,  those 
preconceived  views  require  correction,  and,  there- 
fore, require  some  competent  authority  to  appoint 
the  teacher  fittest  to  correct  them ;  and  that  thus 
error  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  hearing  the 
truth,  therefore  I  reject  the  voluntary  system." 

"Very  good,"  said  Ernest,  gently,  as  though 
not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  good  baronet. 

"  Still  I  feel,"  continued  Sir  Francis,  "  that  this 
does  not  solve  the  difficulty ;  and  I  see  the  inhe- 
rent evil  of  a  State  Church,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  imposition  upon  me  of  a  system  of  doctrine 
which  may  be  erroneous,  the  relieving  me  from  the 
hazard  of  choosing  ill  for  myself,  but  placing  me  in 
the  hazard  of  being  ill-directed  by  the  authority  of 
another  lay  body,  the  State,  which  appoints  the 
hierarchy,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  the 
remedy." 

The  baronet  paused,  and  gave  an  intimation 
that  he  wished  to  hear  what  Ernest  might  desire 
to  say. 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong,"  asked  Ernest,  "  in 
supposing  that  Sir  Francis's  mind  has  been  devot- 
ing more  attention  to  this  matter,  in  consequence 
of  the  question  of  endowment  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood being  just  now  a  prominent  one." 

Sir  Francis  assented;  and  Mr.  Heberden  like- 
wise asserted  that  the  parliamentary  debates  had 
increased  the  interest  of  the  question  of  all  state 
endowments  in  his  own  mind. 

G  5 
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"  If  we  are  to  have  churches  countenanced  and 
aided  by  the  state,"  continued  Ernest,  "  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  ought  to  have  her 
share.  It  seems  to  be  a  monstrous  injustice  that 
the  Church  of  the  minority  of  thousands  should  be 
endowed,  and  the  Church  of  the  millions  of  the 
majority  left  to  the  voluntary  principle ;  which, 
but  for  the  terrors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
would  be  wholly  insufficient." 

"But  would  you  endow  error?"  asked  Mr. 
Heberden. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ernest ;  "for  we  do  already 
endow  error,  and  Sir  Francis  has  heard  what  is  to 
be  said  on  this  head,  and  how,  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, we,  as  a  government,  must  act  a  parental 
part  towards  them  and  cherish  their  loved  reli- 
gion, or  grant  the  Repeal  of  the  Union." 

"  But  a  good  parent,"  observed  Mr.  Heberden, 
"would  inculcate  the  true  religion  on  his 
children." 

"And  theirs  is  to  them  the  true  religion," 
answered  Ernest,  "and  I  would  you  could  per- 
suade them  it  was  not,  but  you  cannot  do  so — 
centuries  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  will  fail — 
therefore  you  must  meet  things  as  you  find  them, 
and  cannot  alter  them.  And,  besides,  what  is  the 
true  religion?  You  will  say  that  your  own 
belief  is  the  true  one,  but  multitudes  of  Dis- 
senters will  tell  you  it  is  not,  and  are  crying 
to  their  people  to  come  out  of  your  Babylonian 
Church,  —  yes,  out  of  your  reformed  Protestant 
Church." 
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Sir  Francis  smiled  to  see  his  ardent  nephew 
placed  in  a  dilemma,  but  kindly  came  to  his  help 
bj  an  entreaty  that  the  Irish  Church  question 
might  be  let  alone,  and  that  Mr.  Singleton  would 
be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  church  and  state.  "  More- 
over," said  he  to  his  nephew,  "  you  will  not 
readily  bind  our  young  giant  with  your  withy 
bands." 

Ernest  glanced  good-humouredly  towards  his 
friend,  who  was  a  httle  discomfited,  and  appeared 
restless  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him;  but, 
had  he  proceeded,  the  restraint  of  sound  argu- 
ment would  have  been  greater  and  continued. 

"  Now,  I  believe  that  church  establishment  is 
a  principle  in  accordance  with  Scripture.  In  the 
earliest  and  purest  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  we  find 
an  established  priesthood,  a  fixed  and  recognised 
claim  to  tithes,  and  a  common  law  against  blas- 
phemy and  idolatry.  In  the  Mosaical  dispensa- 
tion we  find  God  distinctly  and  positively  enact- 
ing an  established  priesthood;  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion for  its  support ;  and  a  law  against  blasphemy 
and  idolatry.  In  the  cases  of  the  later  Jewish 
kings,  and  of  the  heathen  sovereigns  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  Jewish  people,  we  also  find  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  for  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  repression  of 
its  opposers ;  and  we  find  the  approbation  of 
heaven  stamped  upon  such  acts."  * 

*  See  Essays  on  the  Church,  by  a  Layman  :  and  the  ex- 
cellent little  Work  on  Endowments,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hull. 
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"  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  ? "  asked  Sir 
Francis. 

"  I  think  I  can,"  replied  Ernest,  opening  a 
Bible  which  lay  on  a  stool  near  him,  and  mean- 
while observing  that  Solomon's  temple  was  built 
by  national  contributions,  and  national  exertions ; 
"  here  is  an  instance  of  union  betvveen  church 
and  state  in  the  conduct  of  Jehoshaphat,"  and  he 
read  a  passage  from  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9.  "  Now  if 
this  employment  of  regal  power  had  been  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  Jehoshaphat  would  have  been 
punished  as  Uzziah  was  ;  but  what  do  we  read, 
*  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  land  that  were  round  about  Judah,  so  that 
they  made  no  war  against  Jehoshaphat.'  We 
have  also  another  instance  in  the  conduct  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  the  pious  Josiah,  and  even  in  the  heathen 
king  Artaxerxes,"  and  Ernest  read  passages  from 
2  Chronicles,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  &c.,  and  more- 
over shewed  what  was  the  language  of  Isaiah  and 
other  prophets,  that  "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing- 
fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing-mothers ;  "  and 
also  pointed  out  so  clearly  the  injustice  of  the  infe- 
rence drawn  from  our  Lord's  own  words  '  my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  that  both  Sir 
Francis  and  Mr.  Heberden  plainly  perceived  he 
had  the  sanction  of  Scripture  on  his  side,  so 
Ernest  only  begged  of  Sir  Francis,  after  a  short 
reference  to  the  regal  power  and  influence  of 
kings  and  rulers,  as  exercised  on  behalf  of  reli- 
gion, in  all  the  various  predictions  of  the  millennial 
glory,  to  read  the  Rev.  Hugh  M^Neile's  Lectures  on 
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the  Church  of  England;  and  Professor  Lee*s  \York 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith  ;  and  he  would  see 
how  the  statements  of  not  only  such  mere  flashy 
men  as  Burnet  of  Camberwell,  but  also  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw  of  Glasgow,  and  others  of  his  calibre, 
were  ably  and  most  successfully  refuted.  Sir 
Francis  promised  his  endeavour  to  do  so,  and 
Ernest  went  on, — r 

"  I  believe,  then,  that  aid  to  the  Church  by  the 
State  is  in  perfect  harmony  and  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  polity  and  ecclesiastical  system,  and  I 
know  nothing  opposed  to  this  view  in  the  New 
Testament;  although  we  have  no  positive  com- 
mand, because  no  kings  or  great  men  were  then 
Christians :  although  our  Lord,  and  St.  Paul, 
would  have  the  infant  Church  pay  tribute  to,  and 
obey  the  powers  of  a  heathen  state,  so  I  would 
not' reject  this  system  on  principle,  or  as  a  case  of 
conscience ;  because,  while  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  State  extending  the  blessings  of  religion  to 
every  corner  of  the  land,  and  without  her  aid,  as 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  said,  'a  rude  and  outlandish 
aspect  would  gather  on  the  faces  of  the  people  in 
many  provincial  portions  of  the  country ;  *  I 
should  rejoice  also  to  see,  as  indeed  we  have  now, 
a  perfect  toleration  granted,  so  that  while  the 
State  supported  what  in  all  ages  of  the  Church 
has  been  the  essential  Catholic  doctrine,  any  indi- 
viduals might  have  perfect  liberty  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 
To  withhold  any  places  of  emolument  or  trust, 
(and  how  galling  must  this  latter  predicament  be 
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to  a  conscientious  man!)  from  any  one,  on  account 
of  his  profession  of  religion,  I  should  call  gross 
persecution  and  tyranny,  and  a  system  that  would 
tend  to  foster  hypocrisy  ;  so  that  while  religion  is 
brought  home  to  the  doors  of  those  multitudes 
who  cannot,  or  would  not,  choose  for  themselves, 
I  would  grant  to  the  thinhersy  the  men  who  really 
strive  to  arrive  at  truth,  every  liberty  to  dis- 
sent from  the  national  religion,  and  enjoy  their 
own  opinions  without  the  apprehension  of  moles- 
tation of  any  kind." 

*^  My  friends  the  Wesleyans  have  nobly  argued 
the  necessity  of  the  State  coming  forward  in  the 
aid  of  religion,"  remarked  Mr.  Heberden. 

"  And  they  are  my  friends  too,"  observed 
Ernest,  smiling ;  "  yes,  I  have  a  real  love  for 
the  good  old  plain  Wesleyan  Christians." 

"  They  argue,"  continued  Mr.  Heberden,  "  on 
two  distinct  cases — that  of  a  thinly,  and  that  of  a 
densely,  populated  district — and  they  shew  how 
the  former  would  not  have  the  ability  to  support 
enlightened  ministers  within  their  reach ;  and,  as 
regards  the  latter,  that  sinful  people  do  not  of 
their  own  accord  go  to  seek  the  gospel,  and  rejoice 
to  pay  for  it ;  and,  *  we  are  so  excited,*  says  the 
writer  in  their  magazine,  *  that  we  cannot  steadily 
contemplate  what  we  think  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  vast  and  every  day  increasing 
population,  being  thus  utterly  abandoned  to  open, 
undisturbed  Sabbath  profanation,  to  irreligion 
and  infidelity,  and  every  evil  agency  now  actively 
at  work  in  society.'  These  are  the  very  words,  I 
remember  them  well." 
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*'  Spoken  like  honest  John  Wesley  himself,  * 
said  Ernest. 

"  But  the  Methodists,"  observed  Sir  Francis, 
"  are  opposed  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State — 
at  least  some  of  them," 

"  Yes,  some  of  them,"  said  Ernest,  "  for  who, 
and  what  are  Methodists  ?  In  Manchester  alone 
there  are  five  different  denominations  of  Metho- 
dists ;  and  in  America  I  know  not  how  many 
more ;  but  we  allude  to  the  genuine  followers  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  those  who  ponder  on  the  words 
of  their  venerable  founder,  '  if  you  forsake  the 
Church,  God  will  forsake  you,'  and  one  of  these 
stood  up  and  spoke  nobly  at  a  public  meeting, 
convened  by  the  Anti-Church  and  State  Associa- 
tion, when  he  said  (and  I  think  it  was  at  Bath) 
that  he  could  not  in  conscience  support  the 
objects  of  this  society,  and  he  came  there  to  say 
so;  because,  if  the  Church  were  away,  he  knew 
not  how  her  place  among  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  population  could  be  supplied  ;  there 
could  arise  no  compensation  for  the  present  re- 
gular supply ;  and,  truly,  he  could  state  that  he 
rarely  went  down  one  side  of  a  street  to  visit  the 
sick,  without  seeing  the  clergyman  going  down 
the  other  side  for  the  same  purpose  ;  in  all  the 
lanes  and  alleys  he  had  met  clergymen  arduously 
performing  their  painful  duties,  indeed  they  at- 
tended to  this  department  far  more  than  any  kind 
of  Dissenters  did ;  and^  moreover,'  he  said,  '  re- 
collect that  the  clergy,  generally  speaking,  are  no 
burden  to  the  people  of  the  land,  while  we  exact 
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pecuniary  payment  from  every  individual  member  ; 
in  the  Church  there  is  the  gospel  v^ithout  money 
and  without  price  ;  and  if  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  clergymen  were  thrown  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  would  there  be  enough 
for  them  and  us.'  " 

"  I  recollect  that  well,"  said  Mr.  Heberden, 
"and  he  carried  the  good  feeling  of  the  meet- 
ing with  him  to  such  a  degree  that  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Anti-Church  and  State  Society  were 
glad  to  decamp,  after  making  a  feeble  effort  to 
regain  their  ground,  and  in  short,  a  damper  was 
at  once  placed  on  the  whole  affair." 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Ernest ;  "  without  doing 
violence  to  the  essential  principle  and  use  of  an 
union  between  Church  and  State,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  I,  for  one,  have  the  de- 
liberate boldness  to  think  that  the  sooner  the 
Church  walks  off  from  the  State  the  better." 

Sir  Francis  looked  astonished,  but  Mr.  Heber- 
den had  before  heard  Ernest  broach  something 
of  this  kind. 

"  And  this  because  she  is  in  bondage  to  the 
State,  she  is  nearly  bound  hand  and  foot,  it  is 
not  a  comfortable  marriage  union,  so  she  should 
sue  for  a  divorce;  yes,  for  the  Church's  sake,  I 
would  say,  amicably  dissolve  the  partnership. 
For,  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  constitution  of  the 
State  changed?  is  not  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  materially  altered  ?  Formerly 
the  Church  was  in  connexion  with  a  State  of 
Churchmen,   now  Dissenters  might  actually  pre- 
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ponderate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers,  &c.  A  general  election  might 
place  such  a  majority  of  anti-churchmen  in  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  as  the  Lords  and  the 
Crown  might  be  fearful  of  resisting.  The  Church 
sees  bishops  knocked  off  in  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland ;  she  humbly  sues  for  the  continuance 
of  an  ancient  Welsh  See,  she  sees  all  her  affairs, 
even  to  the  wearing  of  a  surplice,  discussed  in 
a  Parliament  partly  composed  of  inveterate  ene- 
mies ;  and  on  some  fine  morning,  news  may  come 
down  to  us  quiet  people  in  the  provinces,  that 
the  Church  is  at  an  end  !  " 

Sir  Francis  reminded  Ernest  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Welsh  See  would  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  clerical  members 
of  the  Church  commission,  even  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Primate,  and  the  metropolitan  bishop  ; 
but  Ernest  answ^ered  that  this  was  not  at  first 
out  of  a  most  willing  consent,  but  a  consent 
under  difficulties,  which  the  baronet  readily  ac- 
knowledged. And  Mr.  Heberden  had  made  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  of  course  Ernest  meant 
the  Church  in  her  temporal  capacity  when  he 
spoke  of  her  being  at  an  end,  because  nothing 
could  crush  the  Church  of  Christ ;  no  State,  for 
any  length  of  time,  could  suppress  or  extermi- 
nate episcopacy,  and  if  the  Church  was  driven 
into  the  wilderness,  she  would  still  live  and  have 
her  being  as  a  true  Church,  when  Ernest  con- 
tinued. 
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'*  I  think  the  Quaker  answered  not  amiss, 
when  importuned  to  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England,  *  What,  ask  me  to  belong  to  a  Church 
that  you  yourselves  say  is  always  in  danger?' 
Now  the  Dissenters  exhort  us  to  leave  the  State, 
but  for  a  very  different  reason,  and  they  wish 
us  to  fly  away  naked,  and  set  out  on  the  volun- 
tary principle.  But  no,  I  should  be  sorry  and 
grieved  to  see  the  vast  endowments  for  the  pro- 
pagation and  establishment  of  religion  given  up 
into  lay  hands  to  be  spent  on  secular  things." 

"  Certainly  these  endowments  are  wanted,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Heberden ;  *'  when  in  his  very  last 
charge  the  Bishop  of  London  states  that  it  is 
calculated  that  the  number  who  can  be  accom- 
modated in  all  the  different  places  of  worship 
in  London  is  but  500,000,  and  his  lordship  says 
that  the  number  allowed  in  this  estimate  for  the 
contents  of  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  is 
much  too  large — out  of  a  population  of  more 
than  2,000,000 ;  and  that  an  addition  of  400  new 
Churches,  each  to  contain  1,000  persons,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  exigencies 
of  the  case." 

"  Just  so,"  responded  Ernest ;  "  oh,  I  would 
sooner  share  it  with  Dissenters,  than  that  the 
Church  should  be  no  longer  careful  of  her  sacred 
gifts,  but  give  away  her  pecuniary  supports, 
knowing  it  would  be  no  longer  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  to  which  holy  purpose  so  much 
of  it  was  voluntarily  given.  No,  if  the  Church 
parts  from  the  State  because  she  fears  the  State 
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is  encroaching  on  her  properties  and  her  spiritual 
rights,  she  should  be  allowed  to  take  with  her 
what  is  her  own  (*  render  under  Cassar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  hut  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,')  and  which,  owing  to  her  ancient  title, 
could  not  be  wrested  from  her  but  by  might  be- 
fore right !  by  a  process  that  would  endanger  the 
ownership  of  all  species  of  property  throughout 
the  realm." 

"  I  fully  agree  with  you,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"  that  all  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Church 
should  be  strictly  preserved,  and  would  that 
there  was  a  better  distribution  of  them;  but 
what  I  mainly  object  to  is,  that  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church  should  be  in  lay  hands." 

"  Private  as  well  as  public  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

"  I  think,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  that  all  appoint- 
ments to  spiritual  cures  by  lay  patrons  are  radi- 
cally wrong.  Because,  with  the  best  intentions, 
I,  as  a  layman,  if  I  had  a  living  to  give,  am  not 
the  lit  judge  of  what  are  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions to  adapt  a  clergyman  to  that  particular  cure. 
I  think  the  system  of  college  livings  even  worse. 
For  there  the  clergyman  succeeds  to  the  vacant 
living  by  rotation,  not  by  any  professed  selec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  vain  to  say  all  clergymen  must 
be  assumed,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
found  qualified  for  ordination,  to  be  fit  for  this 
or  that  particular  cure." 

**  Certainly,"  acquiesced  Ernest ;  "  for  one  man 
may  not  be  qualified  to  minister  amid  a  large 
population,  another  may  find  himself  out  of  his 
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element  among  a  small  one ;  one  from  age, 
strength,  intellectual  powers,  leaning  towards  this 
or  that  form  of  doctrine,  acquirements  of  every 
sort,  may  be  very  fit  for  one  cure,  and  not  for 
another." 

"  Well,  this  I  think,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  calls 
aloud  for  reform.  And  spiritual  heads  only  should 
be  answerable  for  spiritual  appointments." 

"  I  will  not  aver  this,"  replied  Ernest ;  "  al- 
though my  views,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
form  them,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  your 
own  on  lay  and  collegiate  patronage  as  at  pre- 
sent administered.  The  fact  is,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  clergymen  to  benefices  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  noblemen  and  country  squires." 

"  But,"  interposed  Mr,  Heberden,  ''  the  Church 
requires  certain  oaths  to  be  taken,  such  as  that 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  an 
affirmation  in  regard  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
and—" 

"True,"  resumed  Ernest;  "the  Church  re- 
quires a  certain  fitness,  and  a  bishop  can  inter- 
pose a  veto  on  subjecting  the  candidate  to  an 
examination  in  which  he  may  fail,  but  this  is  so 
rarely  done  as  to  amount  to  nothing.  Look  at 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  made  a  point  of 
never  giving  a  living  to  what  is  conventionally 
called  an  *  Evangelical'  clergyman ;  suppose  a 
Unitarian  Lord  Chancellor,  and  have  we  not  seen 
one — look  at  a  certain  nobleman  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester,  who,  I  have  been  told,  looks  out 
for  men  as  little  like  clergymen  as  possible, — see 
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how  the  squire  appoints  his  own  teacher,  and 
this  teacher  perhaps  some  relative  not  famed  for 
much  weight  of  pastoral  knowledge ;  oh !  what 
can  grieve  a  diligent  pastor  more  than  to  know 
that  he  may  be  succeeded  by  some  'sporting' 
clergyman,  and  his  flock  neglected,  and  involun- 
tarily driven  to  dissent?" 

"  It  is  said,"  obsers'ed  Mr.  Heberden  in  cor- 
roboration of  Ernest's  words ;  *^  that  the  pious 
Hervey  has  never  been  succeeded  by  any  one 
at  all  like  to  himself  in  piety,  diligence,  and 
Christian  attainment." 

"  I  know  several  cases  of  the  same  kind,"  con- 
tinued Ernest  "  Now  Dissenters  are  compelled 
to  put  forward  men  who  can  make  themselves 
acceptable  to  congregations  by  their  conduct  and 
talents,  because  of  the  voluntary  principle — " 

"  We  are  coming  to  it  now,"  whispered  Sir 
Francis  to  ^Ii*.  Heberden  with  a  smile. 

*'^\Tiich  in  this  respect,"  proceeded  Ernest, 
"  may  be  faulty  in  giving  preference  too  often 
to  a  brilliant  rather  than  a  sincere  Christian  man, 
and  I  know  several  melancholy  instances  of  once 
highly  approved  men  being  forsaken  for  the  ora- 
tory of  a  new  upstart,  but  still  it  would  be  well 
if  patrons  of  Church  livings  would  think  a  little 
more  of  the  public,  and  of  the  Church ;  which, 
without  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  must 
sooner  or  later  fall,  and  ought  to  fall,  as  far  as 
this  part  of  her  system  is  concerned." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis  ;  "  this 
is  plain  speaking,  and  I  like  it." 
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"Well,  what  is  tlie  remedy?"  asked  Mr.  He- 
berden.  "  Shall  we  have  popular  elections,  as 
at  Painswick  and  other  places,  when  public  houses 
are  open,  and  booths  erected,  and  drunken  men 
stagger  about  crying,  '  Williams  and  the  Gospel 
for  ever ;'  *  No  Popery,'  &c.,  and  where  a  minis- 
ter when  elected  finds  a  powerful  minority  ever 
thwarting  all  his  best  intentions  and  efforts." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis  ;  "  not  for  the 
world.  I  who  have  seen  hackney  coaches  filled 
with  tipsy  men  going  to  vote  against  a  Church 
rate,  I  know  too  well  the  danger  of  making  re- 
ligion solely  a  popular  affair." 

"  We  cannot  picture  our  blessed  Lord,"  ob- 
served Ernest,  and  he  dropped  his  voice,  for  he 
almost  feared  the  irreverence  of  the  allusion, 
"as  greeted  with  loud  cheers  on  a  public  plat- 
form, or  as  violently  opposing  any  custom  con- 
nected with  a  Church  so  scriptural  as  our 
Church." 

"  We  cannot  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Francis ; 
"  and  you  will  allow  me  to  state  my  further  sen- 
timents on  this  matter.  I  confess  I  see  nothing 
but  difficulties  arising,  the  more  the  subject  is 
considered.  For,  if  we  grant  that  the  parochial 
clergy  ought  to  be  appointed  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  created 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  archbishops,  who 
is  to  be  answerable  for  the  proper  appointment 
of  the  archbishop  ?" 

Mr.  Heberden  smiled  as  he  saw  the  web  in 
which  his  friend  Ernest  would  just  now  become 
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inextricably  entangled,  and  the  more  so,  as  Sir 
Francis  calmly  proceeded, 

'*  The  Romanists  solve  this  question  easily  and 
consistently.  But  ive  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  a  Pope  in  council,  or  of  a  council 
assembled  to  elect  a  Pope,  are  brought  to  this 
difficulty  for  which  I  myself  have  no  solution. 
The  elephant  may  support  the  globe,  and  the 
tortoise  bear  up  the  elephant;  but  I  know  not 
what  to  suggest  as  a  first  supporting  power.  Still 
I  cannot  help  seeing  we  are  all  wrong  in  our 
lay  patronage,  and  more  wrong  still  in  our 
collegiate  succession  to  Kvings ;  and  I  want  a 
spiritual  synod,  or  a  something  spiritual  to  be 
answerable  for  all  spiritual  appointments,  as  we 
have  in  any  other  department,  law,  army,  navy, 
professional  men  answerable  for  professional  ap- 
pointments, in  the  public  ser\dce. 

Ernest  seemed  to  doubt  this,  knowing  how 
wrongly  promotion  was  too  often  given  both  in 
the  army  and  navy,  two  professions  liable  to 
abuse  of  this  kind  more  than  the  Church,  but 
he  said  nothing,  and  Sir  Francis  mistook  the 
objects  of  his  misgiving,  for  he  apologised, 

"  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  that  I  mean 
to  deal  hghtly  with  the  sanctity  of  the  particular 
ser^-ice  in  question  by  this  illustration,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  find  something  better.  But  this 
I  have  always  thought  the  real  abuse  and  diffi- 
culty in  the  discipline  of  our  Church,  which 
men  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of,  and  which  some  bold  and  prudent  hand  must 
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ere  long  deal  with.  For  it  is  vain,  I  think,  to 
repose  ourselves  on  these  matters  in  confidence 
upon  the  wisdom  of  our  first  Reformers.  They 
did  a  great  work  with  great  wisdom.  But  they 
surely  did  not  profess  to  provide  for  every  prac- 
tical difficulty  and  abuse  which  might  be  dis- 
covered in  after  times.  They  did  their  great 
work,  not  only  with  boldness,  but  in  a  virtuous 
spirit  of  compromise,  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  what  they  had  in  hand,  but  which  their 
descendants  may  deal  with  more  completely.  If 
the  present  Pope,  who  seems  disposed  to  do 
many  good  things,  would  but  yield  to  us  what 
Bishop  Hoadley  calls  *  the  right  of  every  man 
to  make  the  best  of  his  Bible ;'  and,  by  sur- 
rendering the  usurped  claim  to  infallibility,  bring 
back  Church  discipline  to  what  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  two  or  three  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  know  not  why  one  should  not  be  a 
Papist.  But  I  fear  this  would  be  no  less  than 
to  require  the  Pope  to  abjure  Popery.  In  short, 
we  are  in  §,  sad  perplexity  in  regard  to  our  ec- 
clesiastical afiairs,  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
a  satisfactory  mode  of  adjustment." 

Ernest  had  listened  patiently  and  attentively  to 
the  worthy  baronet  while  he  uttered  forth  his 
liberal  but  unsettled  sentiments,  and  he  was 
pleased  that  he  spoke  so  freely  to  him,  for  nothing 
Ernest  liked  better,  though  he  detested  polemical 
controversy  in  public,  than  an  amicable  argumen- 
tation on  matters  that  lay  near  and  dear  to  his 
very  heart.     Mr,  Heberden  fancied   that  all  dis- 
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cussion  was  over  now,  and  that  matters  had 
ended,  as  these  colloquial  affairs  do  so  often  end, 
in  no  fixed  determination,  and  would  have  arisen,  or 
requested  that  the  horses  might  be  ordered,  when 
Ernest,  to  his  astonishment,  very  quietly  com- 
menced after  but  a  short  pause. 

''  I  wish.  Sir  Francis,"  he  said,  "  I  could  in 
any  way  ofier  some  suggestions  that  might  allay 
your  feelings  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  certainly 
in  my  own  mind,  I  have  cherished  a  plan  which 
may  probably  be  productive  of  a  settlement  of 
this  matter  of  Church  patronage,  but  I  do  not 
promise  it  will  be  completely  satisfactory  to  you, 
who  wish  all  spiritual  appointments  to  be  in 
spiritual  hands." 

"  It  must  come  to  this,"  gently  interrupted  Mr. 
Heberden;  "  all  patronage  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops,  who,  when  they  have  given  a 
few  livings  to  relatives  and  friends,  may  be  supposed 
to  distribute  the  remainder  fairly  and  justly." 

"  But  then,"  asked  Ernest,  "  as  Sir  Francis 
observes,  who  is  to  appoint  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop ?  on  what  is  the  tortoise  to  stand  ? 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  very  deferentially  beg 
leave  to  put  forward  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  You  see,"  address- 
ing Mr.  Heberden,  "  appointments  might  be  too 
one-sided  if  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  only, 
for  we  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  conscientious  man, 
and  he  would  only  promote  those  whose  views 
coincided  with  his  own, — for  instance,  suppose 
that  Doctor  Hook  was  set  over  one  diocese,  and 

VOL.  III.  H 
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the  Hon.  Baptist  Noel  over  another — you  see 
what  I  mean." 

"  I  do,"  responded  Mr.  Heberden,  "  and  so 
you  would  let  in  the  voice  of  laymen." 

"  I  confess/'  answered  Ernest,  "  I  should 
always  like  to  see  their  approbation  combined 
with  that  of  the  clergy,  for  I  rather  fear  the 
power  of  a  purely  clerical  institution,  if  such  in- 
stitution should  be  independent  of  the  people  for 
pecuniary  support.  On  that  rock  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  split.  Perhaps  Sir  Francis 
is  acquainted  with  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  and  will  correct  me  if  I  state  her  consti- 
tution wrongly,  and  Heberden,  I  am  well  aware, 
can  do  so  effectually.*" 

Sir  Francis  stated  that  he  was  not  well  informed 
on  this  head,  and  therefore  would  transfer  all  right 
of  correction  to  his  nephew,  but  he  said  he  was 
most  willing  to  listen,  and  gain  every  information 
in  regard  to  it,  especially  in  the  hope  of  being 
put  into  a  path  which  might  lead  to  some  satis- 
factory end. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Ernest,  "  as  far  as  I  can 
collect,  it  appears  to  be  after  this  fashion.  First, 
there  is  a  General  Convention,  which  consists, 
after  the  manner  of  our  obsolete  Convocation,  I 
should  suppose,  of  two  Houses  ;  the  upper  House 
is  formed  of  all  the  bishops,  the  lower  House  of 
clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  every  diocese  ; 
four  of  each  order ;  who  appoint  a  president, 
secretary,  &c.,  from  their  own  body.  The  consent 
of    both    Houses   must   be   obtained   before  any 
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canon  or  resolution  can  pass,  and  the  bishops  have 
the  power  of  a  negative  (acquired  in  the  year  1808) 
on  the  acts  of  the  lower  House.  This  Conven- 
tion has  great  powers,  and  overrules  everything." 

"  Its  relation  to  the  several  dioceses  is  similar 
to  that,"  observed  Sir  Francis,  "  which  Congress 
holds  towards  the  diflferent  commonwealths  of  the 
United  States." 

"And  much  similar  to  our  Lords  and  Com- 
mons," remarked  Mr.  Heberden. 

"  Next  comes  the  Diocesan  Convention^''  con- 
tinued Ernest,  "  which  consists  of  the  bishop,  all 
the  clergy  resident  in  the  diocese,  and  of  lay 
delegates  from  each  parish,  some  sending  three, 
some  permitted  only  to  send  one.  A.  majority 
of  both  sides  is  necessary  before  any  rules  or 
alterations  can  pass  ;  so  that  the  laity  can  become 
a  check  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  upon  the 
laitj .  Next  come  the  Standing  Committees :  every 
Diocesan  Convention  appoints  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee annually ;  sometimes  of  five  clergymen  and 
five  laymen ;  sometimes  it  is  composed  only  of 
three,  or  two,  of  each.  It  appears  that  the 
General  Convention  assembles  triennially ;  the 
Diocesan  Convention,  annually,  or  oftener  if  re- 
quired ;  but  the  Standing  Committee  is  always 
ofiicially  existing.  This  is  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  by  which  all  the  dioceses,  covering  an 
extent  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  are  knit  to- 
gether in  one  fellowship." 

"  And  how  are  the  members  of  these  difierent 
bodies  elected  ?"  asked  Sir  Francis. 

H  2 
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"  The  members  of  the  General  Convention, 
excepting  the  bishops  (and  they  have  before  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  elections)  are  thus  chosen. 
From  each  Diocesan  Convention  four  clergymen 
and  four  laymen  are  elected  by  ballot  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  dioceses,  and  take  their  seats  in  the 
lov^^er  House." 

"And  how  are  the  laymen  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention  elected  ?"  asked  Mr.  Heberden,  "  be- 
cause the  clergy  seem  to  sit  there  by  right." 

"  By  a  vestry  in  each  parish,"  ansv^ered  Ernest, 
"  not  exceeding  ten  persons,  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  and  the  ballot  is  exercised  by  all  the  male 
pewholders.  This  vestry  is  usually  composed  of 
the  oldest  and  most  discreet  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  and  from  its  members  the  clergyman 
elects  one  v^arden,  and  the  vestry  elects  an- 
other." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  remarked  Sir  Francis,  **  that  I 
like  the  system  of  election  by  ballot.  It  is  too 
secret  a  v^ay  of  doing  things,  and  would  not  do  in 
honest  England." 

"  But  it  is  Apostolic,"  remarked  Ernest;  "  Mat- 
thias was  elected  into  the  college  of  the  Twelve 
by  the  casting  of  lots." 

"  He  was  so,  certainly,"  said  Sir  Francis.  "  But 
come  now,  let  us  hear  how  the  bishops  and  clergy 
are  elected ;  for  I  conclude  they  are  not  arbitrarily 
placed  over  the  people." 

"  This  is  the  question  to  which  I  have  longed 
to  come,"  answered  Ernest.  **  The  bishop,  who 
is  the  highest  officer  in  the  American  Church — " 
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"  What !   no  archbishops  ?"  asked  Sir  Francis. 
"  No,  there  are  no  archbishops,  deans,  or  arch- 
deacons,  simply  the  primitive   orders  of  bishop, 
priests,  and  deacons.'* 

**  Yes  ;  such  is  the  fact,"  responded  Mr.  Heber- 
den. 

"  The  bishops,"  continued  Ernest,  "  are  elected 
by  nomination  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Diocesan  Convention,  confirmed  by  a  majority  of 
the  laity  in  the  same  convention.  No  bishop  can 
be  consecrated  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Standing  Committees  of  all  the  dioceses  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  assent  of  all  the 
bishops ;  and  this  must  be  the  case,  except  during 
the  year  preceding  the  triennial  General  Conven- 
tion, and  then  the  consent  of  the  convention  is 
obtained." 

"  And  pray  how  are  the  clergy  chosen  ?"  asked 
Sir  Francis,  with  evident  interest. 

"  The  clergy  are  elected  by  the  Vestry  of  the 
parish  ;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  or  for  perma- 
nency ;  of  course  their  election  is  afterwards  sanc- 
tioned by  the  bishop.'* 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  "  I  like  not  this 
part  of  the  American  plan.  The  vestry  elect 
their  clergymen ;  the  congregation  elect  the 
vestry.  Why  this,  after  all,  is  the  objectionable 
plan  of  schoolboys  choosing  their  own  master,  of 
the  squire  electing  and  appointing  his  teacher; 
of  persons  electing  those  who  agree  with  their 
preconceived  views,  when  those  views,  as  I  stated 
before,  may  need  correction." 
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"  Just  so,"  said  Ernest,  "  but  I  have  thought  of 
an  amendment  to  this.  Let  me,  however,  here 
state,  that  the  American  Episcopal  Church  answers 
its  Christian  purpose  right  well.  Bishops  have 
usually  to  check  the  laborious  efforts  of  their  clergy, 
— few  of  whom  live  to  sixty  years  of  age, — and 
never  to  stimulate  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  the  bishops  themselves.  And 
the  whole  system  works  so  well,  and  so  thoroughly 
possesses  the  proper  elements  of  increase,  that 
it  does  increase  in  numbers  more  than  any  other 
Protestant  denomination.  It  has  quadrupled  it- 
self (I  read  the  other  day  from  the  pages  of  an 
authentic  writer)  within  the  last  twenty -four  years, 
while  the  population  of  the  Union  has  little  more 
than  doubled.  The  clergy  are  also  wholly  free 
from  the  politico-religious  controversies  by  which 
our  Church  has  been  agitated,  and  never  for  a 
moment  do  they  anticipate  the  time,  when  the 
secular  arm  will  interfere  with  their  privileges  or 
deprive  them  of  their  endowments.  The  Church 
is  never  in  danger  there." 

*'The  people,"  said  Sir  Francis,  shaking  his 
head,  "  have  much  to  do  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  that  is,  in  the  working  of  it." 

"  And  so  they  have  in  England,""  replied  Ernest, 
''  for  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  House  is  elected  by  the  people  with 
a  far  more  extended  elective  franchise ;  but  there 
is  this  most  important  difference,  the  American 
Church  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  friendly  people, 
an  Episcopal  Church  in  the  care  of  Episcopalians 
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only  ;  while  we  are  in  the  hands  of  friends  and 
declared  opponents,  even  Dissenters  get  into  our 
vestry -rooms." 

"  And  how  do  the  American  Dissenters  regard 
the  Episcopalian  Church  ?"  asked  Mr.  Heberden. 

"  Generally  with  most  favourable  feelings," 
replied  Ernest.  "  A  vast  proportion  of  Episco- 
palians have  originally  belonged  to  other  denomi- 
nations ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  certainly  almost 
half  the  bishops,  have  been  originally  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Methodists,  or  Bap- 
tists, and  have  become  Churchmen  through  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  preference ;  indeed  the 
intelligence  in  some  important  conversions  is  re- 
markable, and  indicates  a  profound  searching  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ways  and  opinions  of  the  primitive  Church." 

"  Did  not  Dr.  Coke  desire  to  unite  the  whole 
of  the  Methodist  body  with  the  Episcopalian 
Church  ?"  asked  Mr.  Heberden. 

"  He  did,"  answered  Ernest.  "  Dr.  Coke  made 
a  communication  to  Bishop  White,  which  con- 
tained a  proposal  of  a  reunion  with  the  Church ; 
and  he  stated  his  motive  in  this  proposal  to  be  a 
fear  that  he  had  gone  further  in  the  separation 
than  Mr.  Wesley  had  designed  ;  and  he  stated  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Wesley  himself  would  not  have 
gone  so  far,  could  he  have  foreseen  some  events 
which  followed." 

"  And  did  this  proposal  in  any  way  succeed?" 
asked  Sir  Francis. 
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"  No  ;  it  was  broken  off,"  replied  Ernest,  "  after 
a  kind  and  prudent  answer  from  Bishop  White, 
who  was  a  truly  pious  and  valuable  man.  You 
are,  perhaps,  aware  that  Dr.  Coke  offered  himself 
for  a  bishopric  in  the  Church  of  England."" 

Sir  Francis  expressed  that  he  was  not  aware,  of 
this  fact. 

**  It  is  found  recorded  in  the  Wilberforce  let- 
ters," said  Ernest.  "  Dr.  Coke  wished  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce to  name  him  to  Lord  Liverpool  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  episcopate  of  Calcutta  ;  and  in  his 
letters  he  states  that  he  is  prepared  fully  to  carry 
out  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

*'  Then  I  should  have  appointed  him,"  said  Sir 
Francis,  "  for  with  that  earnest  desire  he  would 
have  been  a  valuable  bishop.  But,  let  me  just  men- 
tion now  that  I  have  read  of  Episcopal  Methodists, 
and  my  Lord  Brougham  the  other  night  presented 
a  petition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
signed  by  two  Episcopal  Methodist  Bishops  ;  now, 
how  do  they  differ  from  the  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church?" 

**  I  cannot  conceive,"  answered  Ernest,  "  except 
that  they  herd  together  as  a  distinct  body,  and 
choose  to  surrender  their  right  of  Apostolic  suc- 
cession. It  must  be  a  distinction  without  any 
essential  difference." 

"  I  should  have  thought  in  America,"  said  Sir 
Francis,  "  they  would  have  become  at  once  merged 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Well,  this  seems  a  very 
efficient  Church  indeed,  and  since  much  that  you 
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have  said  this  morning  is  new  to  me,  I  must 
turn  it  over  in  ray  mind,  and  give  it  every  conside- 
ration." 

"  You  must  remember,  Sir  Francis,"  observed 
Ernest,  "  that  there  are  some  slight  abuses  in  this 
American  Church.  For,  sometimes  intrigues  are 
carried  on  in  the  Conventions;  and  sometimes 
the  election  of  a  bishop  is  too  much  of  a  popular 
affair ;  in  some  degree  rivalling  the  interest  taken 
in  the  choice  of  a  President.  Sometimes  vestries 
are  capricious  in  their  selection  of  clergymen ; 
and  sometimes  desire  not  to  have  them  *  insti- 
tuted,* so  that  they  can  dismiss  them  almost  at 
pleasure ;  and  sometimes  pew-holders  fail  if  a 
minister  is  not  liked  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  far  as 
I  can  view,  it  is  the  purest  and  best  Church  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant one."*' 

"  Abuses  will  creep  into  every  human  institu- 
tion," remarked  Sir  Francis;  "and  there  is  no 
perfection  in  this  world.  These  are  probably 
slight,  as  you  observe,  in  this  Church;  but,  I 
inust  say,  I  do  not  wholly  approve  of  the  elec- 
tion of  ministers  by  the  congregation  ;  and 
may  I  ask  what  is  your  remedy  for  this  faulty 
part?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Ernest,  "  considering  the 
very  searching  and  severe  ordeal  that  a  clergyman 
goes  through  in  the  American  Church  at  the  time 
of  his  Ordination,  and  long  previous,  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  content  to  leave  the  particular 
locality  in  which  he  is  to  officiate,  to  the  selection 
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of  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Diocesan  Con- 
vention ;  and,  moreover,  the  ceremony  of  Institu- 
tion should  always  be  insisted  upon  by  the  bishop, 
his  situation  should  be  permanent,  except  forfeit- 
ed by  any  moral  failing,  and  his  emolument 
should  be  independent  of  his  flock,  which  might 
be  the  case  with  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
retention  of  all  her  endowments,  fixed  on  this 
model." 

"Is  the  American  Church  at  all  endowed?" 
asked  Sir  Francis. 

"  Partly  so,"  replied  Ernest ;  "  for  instance, 
the  Church  is  in  possession  of  lands  that  belonged 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  her  main  support  is  from  pew-rents,  and  these 
rents  are  usually  assessed  by  the  vestry.  Some  of 
the  clergy  receive  voluntary  contributions,  and 
some  have  aid  from  the  Board  of  Missions." 

"  I  care  not  how  rich  a  Church  may  be,"  said 
Sir  Francis,  "  so  that  the  funds  be  justly  dis- 
tributed, which  in  England  is  not  the  case  ;  for, 
actually  we  see  our  Clergy  labouring  on  a  scanty 
pittance,  amid  thousands  of  the  population,  while 
in  some  country  parishes  of  rich  land,  and  with  a 
small  population,  the  income  is  large." 

"And  how  is  this  to  be  amended?"  asked 
Ernest.  "  To  you.  Sir  Francis,  I  leave  the 
solution  of  this.  The  question  is,  how  are  we 
to  get  the  Church  funds  into  a  heap,  and  equita- 
bly dispose  of  them?  Many  will  say  that  by 
placing  patronage  so  profusely  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity  we  ensure  their  support  of  the  Church,  but 
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this  is  not  the  foundation  on  which  even  the  tem- 
poral favour  of  the  Church  should  stand ;  no, 
we  must  break  up  private  patronage,  and  govern- 
ment and  collegiate  patronage,  and  place  the 
whole  of  the  funds  under  the  control  of  Con- 
vention ;  and  then  we  shall  see  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  duly  paid,  and,  what  is  best, 
almost  certainly  a  succession  of  right  men  in  their 
right  places,  at  least  if  the  blessing  of  God, 
without  which  vain  are  all  schemes  of  men,  be 
showered  upon  the  Church !  "       *" 

As  Ernest  solemnly  concluded  with  these  words, 
Mr.  Heberden  devoutly  responded  Amen  and 
Amen.  A  few  more  questions  were  asked,  some 
kind  domestic  inquiries  made,  and  Ernest's 
sister  having  re-entered  the  room,  for  her  house- 
hold duties  could  not  await  this  long  discussion, 
and  solicited  them  to  take  some  refreshment,  the 
baronet  and  his  nephew  courteously  took  their 
leave,  and  remounting  their  horses,  rode  slowly 
away. 

**  What  an  excellent  man  is  Sir  Francis,"  ob- 
served Ernest,  on  rejoining  his  sister  ;  "how  kind 
of  him  to  come  and  talk  with  me  on  these  sub- 
jects. With  such  men  as  that  the  country  is 
safe." 

And  Ernest  bounded  forth  to  invite  his  poor 
young  friend  to  take  a  walk,  even  to  accompany 
him  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  cottages. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Francis  to  his  nephew,  when 
he  was  fairly  on  the  road,  "  I  have  derived  satis- 
faction from  this  visit — that  is  no  common  man — 
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no  mere  Establishmentarian  —  no,  his  mind  is 
liberal  and  enlightened  with  the  inestimable 
quality  of  sound  judgment  presiding  over  his  deli- 
berations ;  certainly  he  has  given  me  nev^^  and 
interesting  thoughts,  and  I  shall  hope  to  afford 
some  hours  to  their  consideration." 

"  How  to  manage  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  a  great  difficulty," 
remarked  Mr.  Heberden. 

"It  would,"  replied  Sir  Francis,  "and  this 
point  Mr.  Singlelon  liked  not  to  approach." 

"  Whether,"  said  Mr.  Heberden,  "  the  Church 
would  be  empowered  to  sell  her  right  to  tithes, 
and  so  amass  a  sum,  the  interest  of  which  might 
serve  to  pay  her  ministers,  and  partly  support 
missions." 

"  We  will  not  inquire  now,"  said  Sir  Francis  ; 
"  these  matters  are  to  be  thought  of  in  the  study  ; 
already  I  think  I  can  perceive  on  what  the  tor- 
toise is  to  stand,  which,"  he  added,  jocularly, 
**  certainly  puzzled  me  this  morning ; "  and  the 
baronet  and  his  nephew  rode  on  in  comparative 
silence,  until  Bayons  Manor  was  reached. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  The  muse  with  joy  attends  their  way, 
The  vale  of  peace  along  ; 
There  to  its  lord  the  village  gay 

Renews  the  grateful  song."        Bkattie. 

"  There  is  much  preaching  in  this  friendship." 

Herbert. 

"  Theie  are  no  anchorites  in  Heaven." 

Bishop  Patrick. 

Well,  after  a  discussion  on  all  these  more 
rigid  matters,  we  must  take  a  peep  into  Mr. 
Daisy's  parish,  and  see  how  that  good  and  easy- 
man  keeps  up  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
in  what  manner  he  interprets  worthy  Bishop 
Hacket*s  saying,  that  all  Christians  should  *'  fear 
God,  and  be  cheerful.'* 

Mr.  Daisy  is  sitting  in  his  study,  with  children 
all  around  him,  two  on  his  knee,  another  between 
him  and  the  back  of  the  arm-chair  on  which  he 
was  sitting,  a  joyous  boy  upsetting  the  ink,  two 
taking  a  running  jump  at  a  row  of  piled  up  folio 
books,  and  a  huge  baby  squalling,  because  it  has 
knocked  the  leg  of  the  table ;  when  the  pedes- 
trian postman  is  both  seen  and  heard  coming  down 
the  village,  blowing  his  horn,  and  bedecked  with 
ribbons  more  than  a  raw  recruit  rejoiceth  in,  and 
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the  newspaper  being  brought  in,  Daisy  at  once 
sees  the  cause  of  all  this  bustle,  namely,  the  birth 
of  a  Princess.  Now  Daisy  would  often  jokingly 
say  that  he  could  well  spare  the  queen  two  or 
three  of  his  youngsters,  and  when  anything  went 
wrong,  and  sulky  clouds  gathered  on  infantine 
brows,  he  would  threaten  banishment  to  Windsor 
Castle  ;  and  though  his  accustomed  smile,  even 
during  the  passing  of  this  awful  sentence,  hardly 
forsook  his  countenance,  yet  the  effect  was 
electric,  and  no  twelve  o'clock  hour  on  April  day, 
ever  beheld  the  sky  look  out  more  smilingly,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  little  ominous  clouds 
big  with  embryo  showers,  than  Daisy  gazed  upon 
children  with  brightened  countenances,  which 
seemed  to  say  "  we  will  be  good : "'"'  and  they 
would  become  good,  for  the  name  of  Windsor 
Castle  was  to  them  as  the  terrors  of  "  Buona- 
parte "  and  the  "  Gipsies "  to  children  of  a  by- 
gone age. 

But  Daisy's  threatening  was  all  in  fun,  and 
being  right  glad  to  find  that  the  Queen  was  gather- 
ing chickens  around  her,  and  that  England  would 
not  be  without  a  veritable  royal  family ;  off  he 
sallies  from  his  study  and  its  little  people,  to  dis- 
course with  those  children  of  a  larger  growth,  whom 
the  poet  does  not  compliment.  His  step  was  light, 
his  eye  glistening,  while  a  joyous  impatience 
hurried  every  feature,  and  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  at  that  moment  have  preached  a  sermon, 
or  knelt  in  prayer  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
First,  he  came  to  a  cottage  inhabited  by  an  old 
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dame  of  the  elder  school,  one  vrho  had  never  seen 
the  world  beyond  her  own  market-town,  and  who, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  devoutly  read  her  Bible 
on  every  Sunday. 

"  Well,  Martha,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  glorious 
news  for  you." 

What !  was  her  sunburnt  son  come  home  from 
India  on  a  shilhng  a  day ;  had  her  youngest 
daughter  in  service,  after  Bloomfield's  rural  poem, 
married  her  master  ?  had  any  one  left  her  a  for- 
tune in  some  old  shoe  stowed  away  under  the  eaves 
of  a  garret  ?  Oh  !  no.  Yet  ^Martha  is  rich  ;  for 
the  Queen,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  has  more 
and  more  secured  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

"Well,  Martha,  the  good  young  Queen  has  a 
child." 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  her,  sir,"  ejaculated 
Martha. 

"  Well,  zvhat  shall  we  do?''  asked  Daisy ;  " you 
know  what  we  have  already  done." 

"  And  how  is  the  dear  young  lady  going  on  ?" 

"  A  proper  question,  Martha.  Oh  !  very  well, 
very  well  indeed.  Do  you  know  she  was  out 
walking  but  the  day  before !  and  now  it  occurs 
to  me  that  our  parish  poet  shall  celebrate  it  for 
one  mode  ;  ay,  how  he  will  love  to  do  so,  for  the 
muses  sing  so  sweetly  to  him  even  during  his 
sleep." 

"  Ay,  Matthew  has  a  mighty  gift,"  responded 
Martha. 

"  This  will  be  his  strain  just  now,"  said  Daisy, 
enactiiig  the  part  of  an  improvisatore. 
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" '  To  our  sweet  Queen  is  born  a  child, 

Yes,  gentlemen,  'tis  true  ; 
The  little  babe  has  cried,  and  smiled. 

And  lords  have  seen  it  too. 
London's  bishop,  without  his  wig, 

Good  Canterbury  too, 
Lord  Cottenham,  Russell,  (what  a  rig  !) 

All  met  at  half-past  two. 
The  blessed  Queen  is  well  and  stout, 

As  any  one  might  be  : 
And  but  the  day  before  walked  out. 

Some  pleasure  for  to  see.' 

Ay,  Martha,  this  is  true  ;  the  dear  Queen  took  all 
London  by  surprise." 

"  And  the  walking  did  her  a  deal  of  good,  beg- 
ging your  presence,  sir  ;  and  that 's  the  reason 
why  we  poor  folks  be  better  off,  in  like  cases, 
than  the  great  gentlefolks." 

"  So  I  have  told  Mrs.  Daisy,"  said  Daisy,  with 
peculiar  simplicity,  "  and  I  think  the  gallant 
Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  her  own  choosing, 
must  have  told  the  Queen  the  same  thing.  He 
always  returned  early  from  any  sport  or  any 
business,  and  walked  out  with  the  Queen  as 
regular  as  the  day.  I  observed  this  particu- 
larly, and  marked  the  precious  reason." 

"  Oh  !  blessed  Prince,"  exclaimed  Martha. 

**  Ay,  keep  that  on  your  lips,  Martha ;  he  is  a 
blessed  Prince,  and  she  a  blessed  Queen,  the  right 
and  true  friend  of  the  poor ; "  and  a  small  party 
of  Partlebury  men  and  women,  attracted  by 
Daisy''s  unusual  earnestness,  had  gathered  around 
himself  and  poor  Martha  Jones. 
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Now  Daisy  had  only  one  idea  of  politics,  and 
that  was  "  the  duke,"  and  this  is  a  glorious  time, 
thought  he,  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  iron  duke  ; 
so  after  a  repetition  of  what  had  passed  before- 
hand, he  continued  in  rurally  impassioned  strain, 

"  Ay,  it  was  a  glorious  day  in  London.  The 
union-jack  was  hoisted  from  the  steeples  of  the 
parish  churches ;  and  the  park,  and  Tower  guns 
fired  royal  salutes  ;  all  the  ships  and  steamers 
in  the  river  Thames  displayed  their  gayest 
streamers,  and  the  countless  multitudes  of  the 
people  shouted  *  the  Queen  and  the  Prince ! ' 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  most  applauded 
of  all.     His  Grace  and  the  Queen  " — 

"  And  what,"  asked  Molly  Lewis,  with  familiar 
mention  of  the  name,  for  her  husband  was  a 
pensioner,  "  what  has  WelHngton  to  do  with  the 
Queen  ?  " 

"What  has  he  to  do  with  you,  Molly  ?"  asked 
Daisy. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  that  I  know  of,"  answered 
Molly,  "  although  my  good  man  has  been  a 
sodger." 

"  Nothing,  Molly  Lewis !  you  astonish  me.  Is 
there  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  all  England  who 
is  not  indebted  to  the  duke  for  life,  for  liberty, 
and  the  inestimable  privileges  they  enjoy  in  this 
happy  country  ;  because,  Molly,"  and  Daisy  had 
softened  his  tone,  **  recollect,  and  answer  this 
question.  Who  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo?" 

*'  The  duke  !  the  duke !  "  exclaimed  several 
voices. 
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"  Ay,  to  be  sure  he  did ;  and  God  for  ever 
bless  the  duke,  as  He  did  bless  him  on  that 
awful  day.  Oh  !  the  Queen  herself  owes  all  to 
the  duke,  and  well  the  British  people  know 
and  value  the  conqueror  at  Waterloo." 

"  We  should  have  been  all  Papists,"  uttered 
Susan  Grimes  with  a  hoarse  croaking  voice,  "  if 
the  duke  had  lost  the  day." 

"  Not  we,''  said  Daisy,  "  for  we  would  have 
been  burnt  at  the  stake  first,"  and  this  resolution 
was  received  with  sundry  symptoms  of  horror, 
although  poor  Daisy  looked  as  little  like  a  martyr 
as  could  be  conceived. 

''  But  I  was  going  to  say,"  resumed  Daisy,  as 
soon  as  the  idea  of  fire  and  faggot  had  burnt  out, 
"  that  quickly  as  the  birth  was  known,  there  was 
a  great  council  of  the  chief  men  held,  and  their 
first  act  was  the  sacred  one  of  requesting  the  good 
archbishop  to  write  a  solemn  prayer  of  devout 
thanksgiving  for  the  auspicious  event;  and  the 
duke  was  present  at  this  council ;  and  as  he  went 
on  his  way  there,  great  cries  were  heard  along  the 
street  of,  '  Make  way,  make  way  there  !  '  and  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights  came  walking  through 
the  crowds,  with  his  Waterloo  medal  suspended 
on  his  breast,  quite  unattended." 

"  Oh,  what  a  sight !  "  ejaculated  Martha,  look- 
ing round  on  the  company  assembled  before  hex 
cottage-door. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Daisy,  "  and  on  leaving,  the 
duke  was  again  surrounded  by  dense  masses  of 
the  people,  as  he  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  brave 
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lord  ;  and  tlie  cheering  that  burst  from  the  crowd 
was  the  heartiest  and  the  loudest  ever  heard  ;  and 
all  through  the  park,  for  they  followed  him  home, 
the  cheering  had  a  deafening  effect." 

"  Hurra  !  hurra  for  the  duke  !  "  cried  out 
Molly  Lewis's  husband,  who  had  just  come  up, 
with  three  or  four  other  men,  who  lustily  cheered. 

"  That 's  right,"  exclaimed  Daisy;  "  hurra  again 
for  the  brave  British  soldier  ! 

"  '  The  warrior  old  of  Waterloo, 
Time-honoured  of  the  band, 
He  whom  all  nations  honour  too. 
As  patriarch  of  the  land.' 

'*  And  if  we  could  have  seen  how  the  noble  duke, 
with  hat  in  hand,  again  and  again  acknowledged 
the  generosity  and  warm  kindness  of  the  people  ; 
but,  I  must  be  off,  for  what  shall  we  do  ?  Good 
bye,  Martha — good-bye  to  you  all !  " 

And  Daisy  shook  hands  with  the  pensioner, 
who  had  been  a  brave  fellow  in  the  Thirty-ninth. 

"  That 's  something  like  a  parson,"  exclaimed 
the  little  assembly,  "  he  11  stir  the  blood  a  bit." 

"  Oh,  a  blessed  man  !  "  responded  Martha  ;  and 
off  she  turned  to  some  light  work,  muttering 
over  and  over  again,  "  he 's  a  blessed  man  !  " 

"  Ay,  that  he  is,"  cried  Betty  Steele ;  "  for 
when  my  poor  boy  was  buried,  come  Partlebury 
wake  it  will  be  two  years  agone,  the  parson 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  Sunday  service,  and 
came  out  into  the  churchyard,  and  read  my  poor 
lad  in — ay,  took  him  right  up  the   Church,  and 
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turned  him  round  in  the  chancel — there  *s  a  gen- 
tleman !  " 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,"  exclaimed  several,  "  al- 
though many  may  go  finer." 

The  poor  know  what  a  true  gentleman  is,  and 
this  little  knot  might  have  cried  out  with  the 
poet, 

"  Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor." 

On  walked  Daisy,  and  soon  met  the  face  of 
his  sure  hebdomadal  friend,  just,  as  in  Shak- 
spearian  words,  he  had  spoken  to  himself, 

"  It  is  a  lucky  day,  and  we'll  do  good  deeds  on't." 

"  Well,  clerk — glorious  news  !  The  Queen  has 
been  confined,  and  a  noble  child  born.  What 
shall  we  doV* 

"  Ring  the  bells,  master.  There 's  Thomas 
and  Wood  at  home  to-day,  and  the  pensioner  is 
not  long  gone  by ;  may  be  I  may  find  Jones  and 
Collins,  and  our  Jack  is  n't  far  off." 

'^  Ay,  ring  the  bells — that 's  right,  clerk  !  " 

"  And,  I  suppose,  master,  we  shall  have  such  a 
sermon  as  before.  I  '11  make  the  folks  aware  of 
it." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,  clerk.  Set  the  ringers 
on,  and  a  gallon  of  my  best  drink  is  at  their  ser- 
vice— only  moderation  this  time,  mind  that ;  for 
attachment  to  our  Queen  and  the  Prince  must  not 
be  the  ruin  of  our  souls." 

"  Thank  you,  master ;  they  '11  all  do  your  good 
pleasure." 

And   next  the    smiling  vicar   hies  to    Farmer 
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Haymore.  Farmer  Haymore  is  a  useful  man 
in  his  generation.  He  is  a  fine,  hale,  broad- 
chested  fellow,  full  of  good  humour  at  all  the 
innovations  and  scruples  of  the  age,  and  his  sten- 
torian lungs  ahvays  follow  the  clerk  in  Church. 
There  he  sits  with  his  large  family  around  him, 
ever  clad  in  broad  buif  waistcoat,  and  blue  coat, 
adorned  with  large  metal  buttons.  He  lives  and 
breathes  in  an  old  mansion  called  the  Hall,  once 
the  residence  of  those  of  noble  lineage.  A  punc- 
tual tenant,  a  right  good  master,  and  a  kind  friend 
to  the  poor,  is  Farmer  Haymore — truly  the  *'old 
English  gentleman"  of  the  stalwart  yeomanry ; 
and  even  Wesley,  who,  of  all  classes  liked  the 
farmers  least,  would  not  have  placed  him  in  the 
same  category  with  others,  when  he  said,  **  there 
is  not  a  less  happy  body  of  men  in  all  England 
than  the  country  farmers.  In  general  their  life 
is  supremely  dull,  and  it  is  usually  unhappy  too  ; 
for,  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom,  they  are  the 
most  discontented,  seldom  satisfied  either  with 
God  or  man."  Farmer  Haymore  was  a  living 
contradiction  to  Wesley's  sweeping  libel. 

Soon  Daisy  entered  the  huge  kitchen.  The 
whole  family  were  seated  before  the  wide  hearth, 
and  the  working  men  were  discussing  good  fare 
at  the  long  oaken  table.  All  made  obeisance  to 
him,  but  he  was  too  full  to  return  it. 

"  Well,  glorious  news,  Mr.  Haymore,"  he  said, 
"  the  Queen  has  a  child." 

All  seemed  delighted,  and  the  sentimental  scul- 
lion stood  stock  still  in  the  kitchen. 
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"  What  shall  we  do,  Mr.  Hay  more  ?  " 

"  We  must  do  something,"  exclaimed  the  inter- 
esting Mrs.  Haymore,  as  she  jingled  a  large  bunch 
of  keys  to  the  infinite  merriment  of  an  infant 
Haymoress.  She  was  the  antipodes  to  Farmer 
Haymore,  and  young  and  slim  as  he  was  middle- 
aged  and  stout. 

"  We  shall  have  the  fireside  games,"  shouted 
the  young  children. 

"  Ay,  that  you  shall,"  said  Daisy,  "  and  plenty 
of  puzzles.  *  What  was  Windsor  Castle  built 
for  ? '  *  Why  is  a  cheese  nearly  consumed  like 
Windsor  ? '  '  Why  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  like  a  man  asking  what  o'clock  it  is  ? ' — 
ay,  you  shall  have  royal  fun  ;  and  my  men," 
said  Daisy,  turning  to  the  workmen  who  had  lived 
at  the  Hall  for  years,  and  with  whose  faces  he 
had  long  been  familiar,  "  what  say  you,  you  must 
join  us  in  our  glee," 

"  John  sang  *  Old  Benbow/  loud  and  strong, 

And  I  '  The  Constant  swain  ;' 
'  Cheer  up  my  lads,'  was  Simon's  song, 

We'll  conquer  them  again." 

And,  oh !  what  a  laugh  went  round,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  phraseology  that  Monsieur  Guizot 
would  admire,  *'  strong  signs  of  adhesion"  from 
centre,  left  centre,  right  centre,  left  extreme,  and 
right  extreme  ;  ay,  from  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  Farmer  Haymore's  kitchen,  till  the  scared 
grimalkin  bolted  up  the  chimney,  while  a  huge 
dog,  named  "  Sovereign,"  jumped  up  inquiringly, 
and  a  round-faced  bacon-fed  boy  was  nigh  choked 
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with  a  piece  of  fat  pork,  his  only  alternative  being 
to  swallow  it  whole,  and  then  look  as  frightened 
and  black  in  the  face  as  such  an  affair  duly  war- 
ranted. 

Many  inquiries  after  the  good  and  blessed 
Queen  followed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  Farmer 
Haymore's  cheeks,  and  his  wife  was  pleased  to 
see  so  much  tenderness ;  and  our  vicar  departed, 
after  suggesting  many  plans  and  fixing  on  no  one 
in  particular  (but  intending  to  follow  out  a  sjm- 
cretic  principle  on  this  point),  amid  a  profusion 
of  loyal  and  grateful  words,  promising  to  send 
do\vn  the  Morning  Post  without  delay,  and  verily, 
every  work  would  be  suspended  for  awhile,  in 
order  that  all  might  put  their  heads  together, 
and  revel  over  an  answer  to  the  joyous  question 
of.  What  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  be  done  by  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  for  all 
must  be  invited,  and  all  must  unite  in  the  grand 
Partlebury  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  love  ? 

But  next,  unpleasing  thoughts  of  a  wet  blanket 
on  his  hurried  career  suggest  themselves  to  the 
Partlebury  pastor.  He  must  see  Farmer  Speak- 
man  of  the  new  house  immediately,  for  he  will 
be  huffed  at  the  first  call  having  been  made  at 
the  Hall,  yet  our  vicar  always  considered  that 
honest  and  hearty  Ha}Tnore  was  entitled  to  his 
first  attention.  Indeed  it  was  his  right — and 
he  would  never  despoil  a  man  of  the  smallest 
of  his  just  rights.  Peter  Speakman  is  an  uneasy, 
crotchetty,  intemperate  man,  meddling  against  the 
poor  at  vestries  and  the  board  of  guardians  ;  one 
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who  would  reform  the  state  to  the  abandonment 
of  all  reformation  of  self,  and  whose  whole  stock 
of  one-sided  knowledge  is  gleaned  from  the  co- 
lumns  of  a  radical  and  bitter  newspaper.  Farmer 
Speakman  seems  to  move  in  sympathy  with  the 
turbulent  passion  of  its  editor,  and,  like  him,  to 
be  in  constant  war  with  all  men  and  all  things, 
barring  a  few  bilious  confederates,  who  are  be- 
daubed with  that  praise  which  is  satire  in  dis- 
guise. 

"  To  Peter's  view  all  seemed  one  hue, 
He  was  a  Whig,  he  was  a  Tory  ; 
No  Deist  and  no  Christian  he — 
He  got  so  subtle,  that  to  be 
Nothing,  was  all  his  glory. 

*'  One  single  point  in  his  belief, 
From  his  organization  sprung, 
The  heart-enrooted  faith,  the  eh  ief 
Ear  in  his  doctrine's  blighted  sheaf. 
That  '  happiness  is  wrong.' " 

He  would  not  do  then  for  companionship  with 
mild  and  cheerful  Daisy.  Peter  was  not  a  popu- 
lar man,  for  he  wasted  'his  time  in  politics,  and 
then  his  men  became  lazy,  and  he  would  rate 
them  with  oaths  and  curses ;  and  moreover  he  was 
a  bad  paymaster,  all  for  economy.  Peter  Speak- 
man deems  the  Church  to  be  sheer  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  because  his  mercenary  newspaper  tells 
him  so,  in  order  that  its  writers  may  live  by  such 
men  as  himself;  and  yet  he  will  listen  to  the  very 
quintessence  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  intole- 
rance from  the  lips  of  a  Dissenting  preacher,  for 
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all  narrow  minds  are  blinded   with  prejudice   or 
hate. 

Some  might  censure  our  vicar  for  seeking  such 
a  one  as  Peter  Speakman  to  do  honour  to  our 
Queen  ;  but  no,  he  had  set  down  one  rule  for 
all,  and  is  determined  to  behave  with  courtesy 
and  liberality  towards  every  man  under  his  pas- 
toral charge,  and  conciliate  the  hostile  ones  as 
much  as  lies  in  his  indefatigable  power,  not  on 
the  principle  which  would  tell  us, 

"  Some  party  man  might  here  have  sat  him  doAvn, 
Some  country  champion,  railing  at  the  crown, 
Or  some  true  courtier,  both  prepared  to  prove, 
Who  loved  not  them,  could  not  their  country  love : 
If  we  have  value  for  our  health  and  ease. 
Should  we  not  buy  off  enemies  like  these  ?" 

The  new  house,  a  vulgar  brick  affair,  hastily 
put  up,  was  soon  reached,  and  Mr.  Daisy  had  to 
encounter  Farmer  Speakman  with  the  Radical  guide 
in  his  very  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Mr.  Speakman  ?  "  he 
began  more  coldly  and  formally,  but  with  a  cordial 
gripe  of  the  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  parson,  I  am  pretty  well." 

"  And  how  are  all  your  good  folks,  and  fa- 
mily ?  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Perhaps 
your  paper  has  told  you  that  the  Queen  has  a 
child  ?  " 

"  No — this  is  last  week's  paper  ;  but  I  was 
aware  something  of  that  kind  was  likely — " 

"  There  will  be  great  rejoicings,"  interposed 
Mr.  Daisy. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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The  rural  republican  smiled,  and  seemed  in 
better  humour  than  usual,  whereupon  our  vicar 
ventured — 

"  Mr.  Speakman,  I  am  come  to  ask  you,  what 
shall  we  do  on  this  occasion  ?  " 

"  Folks  should  do  as  they  please,"  he  said,  but 
not  ill-naturedly. 

"  Well,  you  will  do  something — you  helped  us 
nobly  at  the  coronation,  although  we  missed  you 
at  the  wedding." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  since  been  in  different  minds 
about  these  sorts  of  things," 

*'  Well,  come  now,  be  in  a  good  mind  this  time, 
and  let  us  all  be  united  on  this  joyful  occa- 
sion." 

"  I  don't  know;  the  Queen  don't  please  me.  My 
party  don't  like  her  altogether  so  well." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Speakman,"  said  our  vicar,  ever 
anxious  to  rescue  the  Queen  from  any  semblance 
of  partyism,  *'  the  Queen  is  of  no  party,  but  she 
is  loved  by  the  nation.  Men  of  all  parties  may 
unite  here." 

"  Some  of  your  party  speak  against  her." 

"  My  party !  And  pray,"  asked  Mr.  Daisy, 
smiling  complacently  as  ever,  "  who  are  my 
party  ?  Neither  you,  I  believe,  nor  any  other 
man  in  this  parish  knows  my  political  senti- 
ments." 

"  That 's  true,  sir  ;  but  I  guess  your  views  are 
not  mine." 

"  And  why  not — how  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"  Because,  sir,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  serious  sort 
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of  a  man,  although  you  may  often  like  to  joke  with 
us." 

"  And  cannot  serious  men  be  of  your  party  ?  " 
asked  Daisy,  in  vain  trying  to  look  serious. 

The  farmer  saw  the  horns  that  were  closing 
around  him,  and  was  a  little  staggered ;  and  our 
vicar  thought  that  a  gala  time  was  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  up  any  remark  that  might  dis- 
concert his  friend,  so  he  desisted,  thinking  all  the 
while  to  himself,  for  Daisy  had  really  read  Shak- 
speare, 

"  He  had  not  dined — the  veins  unfilled,  the  blood  is  cold." 

Off  walked  Daisy,  rapidly  as  Southey  in  his 
Cumberland  clogs,  to  other  farmers,  and  other 
poor  families,  the  chronicle  to  all  of  the  grateful 
intelligence,  promising  the  latter  that  if  they 
would  come  up  to  the  vicarage  after  working 
hours,  and  occupy  the  benches  in  his  kitchen, 
he  would  read  the  account  of  this  matter  to  one 
and  all — a  proposition  most  heartily  complied 
with,  for  the  women  did  not  even  leave  their 
squalling  brats  behind,  and  many  a  stalwart 
labourer  melted  into  profuse  perspiration  before 
the  huge  blazing  fire,  and  their  gude  wives  were 
dissolved  into  tears.  No  opposition  did  he  meet 
with  after  parting  from  his  friend  Mr.  Speakman, 
excepting  from  one  farmer  only,  who  asked 
him  "  if  this  business  would  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  ? " 

**  Why,"  rejoined  Daisy,  "  there  is  one  more 
mouth    to    feed ! "  and  left  him    to  his  own  de- 
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lectable  cogitations,  while  he  proceeded  onwards 
to  his  own  fire-side,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
afore-mentioned  company  in  the  evening. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  Daisy's  day's  work, 
what  was  the  practical  answer  to  the  question, 
ivhat  shall  we  do  ?  It  was  since  decided,  and  was 
this.  The  farmers  feasted  their  friends  and  de- 
pendents right  merrily,  as  in  days  of  the  wassail 
bowl ;  and  the  vicar  performed  the  part  of  a  ban- 
queting inspector,  sitting  down  awhile  with  each, 
making  a  speech,  and  calling  for  nine-times-nine 
for  the  blessed  Queen.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
entertained  the  whole  of  the  school  children  of 
the  parish  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  the  little  jovial 
dinner-party  were  told  to  remember  the  object 
of  their  carousal  as  long  as  they  lived.  Bonfires 
of  the  native  gorse  blazed  throughout  the  night, 
and  the  young  farmers  had  practised  gunnery  for 
the  occasion,  as  though  they  were  shooting  point 
blank  at  Guy  Fawkes,  or  the  rabbits  that  too 
much  abounded  in  the  Squire's  park.  Spirit  of 
exultation !  a  brighter  day  was  never  seen  in 
Partlebury  ;  old  Martha  was  given  a  right  good 
serge  petticoat,  and  Lewis  the  pensioner  put  on 
his  ancient  regimental  coat,  and  marched,  sword 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  rustic  musicians 
who  perambulated  the  parish,  calling  at  every 
house,  and  saluting  the  inmates  of  the  vicarage 
with  a  three-times-three  several  times  repeated. 
Thus  did  Daisy  celebrate  the  union  of  Church  and 
State. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  I  had  no  bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  only  a  halter,  (a  straw 
halter,)  and  Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
*  he  longed  to  get  to  a  country  of  saddles  and  bridles.'  " 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

"  Be  not  deceived  by  supposing  that  sincere  and  conscientious 
persons  cannot  be  involved  in  error  and  schism." — Robert 
Eden. 

"  Raghery,  Raghlin,  or  Rathlin. 
"  My  dear  Sister, 

"  I  have  landed  safely  on  the  island  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter,  after  a  very  rough  passage.  The 
strait  that  divides  it  from  the  main-land  is  about 
six  miles  broad,  and  so  exceedingly  troubled, 
owing  to  the  great  current  occasioned  by  the  nar- 
row channel,  that  I  can  assure  you  more  than  once 
I  calmly  considered  my  life  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
From  the  continued  swell  that  exists  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  and  the  conflux  of  tides  broken 
and  interrupted  in  their  boisterous  course  by  so 
many  headlands,  very  melancholy  accidents  have 
often  occurred ;  and  boats  have  suddenly  gone 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  from  the  in- 
stantaneous swelling  of  the  waters.  We  should 
be  careful,  before  starting,  in  probing  the  ex- 
perience of  the  helmsman  to  be  engaged,  for  there 
ai-e  numbers  of  ignorant  persons  solicitous  to  carry 
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one  over  in  very  frail  barks,  and  who,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  setting  of  tides,  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted. 

"  I  passed  close  under  the  stupendous  promon- 
tory of  Fairhead,  being  obliged  to  bear  away 
considerably  along  the  coast  in  order  to  make  the 
island  by  a  certain  tide,  and  I  was  truly  amazed 
at  the  sublimity  of  its  abrupt  altitude.  The  scene 
of  ruin  at  the  base  of  its  Titanian  basaltic  columns 
is  very  fine,  and  quite  fit  for  the  head-quarters 
of  the  genius  of  desolation  ;  and  what  adds  to 
the  wildness,  the  sea  here  is  always  either  in  a 
continued  swell,  or  heaving  to  and  fro  with  a 
majestic  undulation,  at  each  recession  disclosing 
the  endless  continuation  of  convulsive  ruin.  There 
is  a  fissure  in  front  of  the  precipice  called  Fhir 
Leith  or  the  Grey  Man*s  path,  the  entrance  to 
which  at  the  top  is  extremely  narrow,  and  for- 
merly a  large  mass  of  stone  hung  over  the  pass, 
which  has  now  tumbled  down — it  is  certainly  the 
finest  and  boldest  object  along  the  coast,  and, 
but  for  the  danger  of  the  exploring  it  by  water, 
I  do  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me. 

"  The  principal  landing-place  on  the  island  of 
Rathlin  (you  see  I  choose  the  most  pronounceable 
name),  is  at  Church  Bay,  on  the  left  side  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gage,  the  owner  of  the  island,  has 
a  very  good  and  substantial  house,  the  only 
one  on  the  island,  excepting  a  building  some 
while  erected  for  a  coast-guard,  and  an  old  un- 
inhabited parsonage  house,  which  will  soon  pro- 
bably be  with  the  things  that  were.     This  gentle- 
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man  is  completely  lord  of  the  isle,  and  banishes 
his  subjects,  for  misconduct,  to  the  Continent  of 
Ireland,  of  which  they  entertain  the  greatest  hor- 
ror. There  are  about  eleven  hundred  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  Mr.  Gage, 
who  is  the  Protestant  clergyman,  behaves  in  the 
most  liberal  manner — indeed  all  are  of  this  reli- 
gion, excepting  Mr.  Gage's  own  family  and  ser- 
vants, the  coast  guard,  and  a  very  few  dwellers  in 
the  cabins. 

"  I  landed  on  a  somewhat  dreary  evening,  after 
a  dangerous  passage,  and  I  doubt  whether  Cook  or 
Parry  ever  excited  greater  astonishment  than 
myself;  numbers  ran  down  from  the  hill-tops  on 
which  they  had  been  sitting,  and  I  almost  at  first 
trembled  lest  a  living  sepulchre  was  to  be  my  lot. 
Tell  Ernest  Singleton  that  the  whole  scene  put 
me  in  mind  of  one  of  those  colonial  scenes  which 
he  has  often  shewn  us  in  the  papers  of  the  Society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  felt  that 
the  merest  apprehension  of  being  placed  in  lieu 
of  Sidney  Smith's  *  cold  clergyman  on  the  side- 
board,' was  no  joke. 

**  How  foolish  were  my  fears !  for,  on  my  en- 
quiring for  Mr.  Gage's  house,  which  was  two 
miles  distant  from  the  little  bay  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  we  had  been  necessitated  to  put  in 
instead  of  Church  Bay,  the  barefooted  people 
trotted  obligingly  by  my  side,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  make  their  presence  companionable,  and  their 
directions,  by  various  gestures,  thoroughly  un- 
derstood.    Mr.  Gage  is  called  ^  master'  by  them 
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all,  and  seems  greatly  beloved,  and  you  cannot 
conceive  what  kindness  and  hospitality  I  received 
under  his  roof,  and  what  polite  attentions  were 
paid  me  by  his  delightful  family. 

"  The  whole  contour  of  the  island  presents  the 
most  bleak  and  inhospitable  aspect  I  ever  beheld, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  tree,  outside  Mr.  Gage's 
garden,  on  the  whole  surface;  and  the  hills,  none 
of  which  are  high,  covered  with  grey  mossy 
stones  and  little  grass  indeed,  serving  as  a  pas- 
ture for  a  small  hardy  kind  of  sheep,  put  forth 
a  very  wild  and  totally  uncultivated  expanse. 
There  are  no  goats  here,  and  but  few  species 
of  animals.  Lord  Antrim's  huntsman  once  stock- 
ed it  with  foxes,  but  each  of  the  inhabitants  sub- 
scribed a  hank  of  yarn  to  be  rid  of  the  dreaded 
intruders ;  and  he,  taking  the  hint,  called  annually 
for  the  tribute,  thus  gratifying  the  inhabitants 
and  enriching  himself.  No  wheat  is  grown  here, 
it  would  be  too  long  in  the  ground,  and  exposed 
to  the  very  severe  winds.  Mr.  Gage  has  tried 
to  make  plantations,  but  as  yet  always  failed ; 
which  is  the  more  singular,  since  it  appears  that  the 
island  was  so  thickly  wooded  at  one  time  as  to 
derive  the  name  of  Rochrime  from  that  circum- 
stance. Dr.  Hamilton,  who  has  written  a  very 
ingenious  book  on  the  Giant's  Causeway,  assigns 
Ragh  Erin  or  the  Fort  of  Erin,  to  be  the  aptest 
etymology  of  the  present  name. 

"  There  were  formerly  two  distinctions  kept 
up  among  the  people,  signified  by  the  Kenramer 
and    the    Ushet   men,   and   the    qualifications    of 
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each  were  looked  upon  as  totally  dissimilar.  The 
Kenramer,  or  western  end,  being  the  most  craggy 
and  precipitous,  the  men  were  consequently  look- 
ed upon  as  being  more  robust  and  dauntless, 
particularly  from  their  strenuous  avocations  in 
robbing  the  sea  fowls'  nests,  which  is  a  great 
business  here,  and  which  is  effected  by  fixing 
a  stake  in  the  ground  above,  and  hauling  them- 
selves up  and  down  by  the  severest  muscular 
exertion  of  the  arms,  limbs,  and  whole  body. 
Here  are  some  rocks  called  the  Bull  Rocks, 
against  which  the  main  force  of  the  turbulent 
Atlantic  rushes  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity, 
dashing  the  opposed  waves  to  an  immense  height, 
and  making  a  tremendous  roaring  on  even  the 
calmest  summer  day.  At  this  place  is  the  great 
resort  for  wild  fowl,  and  on  firing  a  gun  they 
rise  with  most  discordant  screams  to  a  great 
height.  Many  amuse  themselves  with  shooting 
the  scarcely  fledged  sea-gulls,  but  it  is  an  un- 
manly and  unsportsmanlike  occupation,  like  that 
of  inhumanly  shooting  at  swallows,  mistakenly 
thought  to  be  good  practice.  The  cabins  are 
all  made  of  mud  and  turf,  and  numbers  live  in 
holes  and  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks  or  hills, 
with  the  sea  roaring  at  the  very  threshold ;  oh, 
what  would  our  poor  people  in  Milton  think  of 
this  ?  Yet  the  heat  of  the  inside  is  excessive, 
and  to  this  I  very  much  attribute  the  emaciated 
appearance  of  these  naturally  robust  men.  They 
marry  very  young,  and  numbers  live  together  in 
one  cabin ;  often  have  I  seen  ten  or  twelve  crowd- 
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ed  and  crouched  around  a  basket  with  the  bottom 
turned  upwards  in  lieu  of  a  table,  and  greedily 
devouring  a  heap  of  potatoes,  skins  and  all,  there- 
on placed.  Alas !  and  alas !  for  the  scarcity  of 
this  main  article  of  food,  what  will  or  can  be 
done  when  the  famine  fairly  sets  in  ?  There  are 
good  potato,  barley,  and  oat  crops  in  fertile 
seasons,  and  they  have  a  hardy  little  kind  of 
horse  obtained  from  the  Scotch  island  of  Isla^ 
with  which  they  work  the  land,  the  harness 
being  quite  of  that  texture  described  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  The  peo- 
ple are  quiet  and  industrious,  and  such  misde- 
meanours as  thieving,  fighting,  &c.,  are  almost 
unknown,  the  extreme  punishment  for  light 
offences  generally  consists  in  a  saline  submersion, 
"  The  Ushet  side  of  the  island  is  more  barren, 
indented  with  small  harbours,  and  inhabited  chief- 
ly by  fishermen.  Here  is  a  miniature  Giant's 
Causeway,  called  Doon  Point,  and  which  a 
stranger  should  certainly  visit  by  way  of  pre- 
lude to  an  introduction  with  the  gigantic  lion 
of  the  north.  The  disposition  of  the  basalt  is 
very  remarkable,  some  of  the  pillars  being  hori- 
zontal, some  perpendicular,  and  some  curved. 
The  island  has  evidently  been  the  theatre  of 
many  a  bloody  engagement,  several  weapons  of 
war  having  been  found,  and  some  tumuli  were 
recently  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  contain 
various  implements  of  war,  brazen  swords,  spears, 
&c.     The   traditions   of    the    country    cannot   go 
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beyond  Danish  and  Scottish  incursions,  but  of 
them  there  are  undeniable  proof.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Robert  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
which  so  lamentably  devastated  Scotland,  the 
former  took  shelter  in  a  strong  castle  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Rathlin,  which  now  bears 
his  surname,  and  made  a  successful  resistance 
against  his  enemies,  as  Sir  "Walter  Scott  men- 
tions in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Several  things 
have  been  found  here,  and  ascertained  to  have 
belonged  to  him.  Mrs.  Grage,  among  the  varied 
curiosities  of  a  cabinet,  shewed  me  the  pin  with 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fastened  his  plaid ; 
it  much  resembles  a  skewer,  with  a  crown  and 
his  initials  cut  upon  it ;  also  she  has  a  ring  and 
a  brooch  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  ex- 
iled king.  I  found  a  tradition  here  of  a  dreadful 
massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Highland  clan  of 
the  Campbells;  and  a  place,  called  Glen-na-Cal- 
leach,  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a  wanton 
and  cowardly  murder  committed  on  a  number 
of  defenceless  old  women  who  were  thrown  from 
the  rocks.  The  name  was  held  in  such  horrible 
detestation,  that  no  one  bearing  it  dared  to  land 
on  the  island,  and  even  at  this  time  it  would  be 
advisable  to  conceal  so  hated  an  appellation. 

"  The  many  caves  around  the  sea  coast,  during 
the  minority  of  Mr.  Gage,  were  used  as  the  re- 
treat of  smugglers  and  made  a  depot  of  smuggled 
goods,  by  which  his  steward  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune.  Mr.  Gage  set  his  face  at  once  against  all 
such  piratical  proceedings,  and  had  all  the  places 
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of  concealment  laid  open,  and  numerous  vaulted 
hiding  places  once  crammed  with  unlawfully  ob- 
tained possessions,  now  lie  open  and  exposed, 
and  in  some  instances,  afford  an  habitation  to 
a  lonely  fisherman.  There  are  a  great  many  ship- 
wrecks in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  the  dis- 
tressing scenes  are  often  dreadful  to  behold.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  family's  kindness,  and  their 
ample  means  of  hospitality,  with  the  control  they 
exercise  over  the  people,  the  coast  of  Malabar 
or  Labrador  would  be  hardly  less  preferable  in 
such  a  calamity.  The  extraordinary  attachment 
shewn  by  the  islanders  to  their  native  soil  is 
truly  and  affectiugly  astonishing ;  nor  is  their  de- 
testation of  Ireland  less  so,  for  *  May  Ireland  be 
your  latter  end,'  is  the  common  curse  among 
them.  Mr.  Grage  with  great  difficulty  induced 
a  very  few  of  them  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
tidings  of  their  welfare  were  received  with  joy. 
A  great  bar  to  emigration  consists  in  their  total 
ignorance  of  the  English  language,  for  the  old 
people  speak  nothing  but  Irish,  though  the  young 
ones  begin  to  syllable  forth  a  few  words,  and 
education  will,  in  course  of  time,  remove  this 
impediment.  There  are  many  fairy  legends  and 
superstitions  to  be  related  of  these  harmless  and 
primitive  people,  all  of  which  I  must  reserve  for 
the  fireside  of  the  dear  library  at  Belswardine. 

"  Giant's  Causeway,  18 — . 
"  I  left  Rathlin  with  regret,  and  having  landed 
in  safety  on  the  *  continent,'  walked  rapidly  along 
the  road  from   Ballycastle    to   Ballintoy,   intend- 
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ing  to  reach  Bushmills  the  same  evening.  The 
chief  object  of  curiosity  on  this  road  is  the  swing- 
ing bridge  of  Carrick-a-rede,  or  *the  rock  in  the 
road,'  because  it  interrupts  the  salmon  in  their 
passage  along  the  coast.  Carrick-a-rede  is  an 
insulated  crag  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a  bridge  of  ropes  thrown  across  a  chasm  sixty 
feet  in  breadth,  and  eighty-four  in  depth,  and 
is  formed  by  two  strong  cables  parallel  to  each 
other,  fastened  to  rings  in  the  solid  rock  on 
each  side.  This  hempen  bridge  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  width ;  and  the  danger,  even 
to  a  strong  head,  consists  in  the  irregularity  of 
the  step,  because  if  you  step  at  all  on  one  side, 
the  little  bridge  tilts  up,  and  throws  you  into 
the  roaring  gulf  below.  There  is  a  rope  by 
the  side  for  your  hand  to  lay  hold  of,  but  ne- 
cessarily from  the  great  tension  it  is  very  slack, 
and  often  the  cause  of  danger ;  because,  being 
alarmed  at  the  elasticity  of  the  bridge  beneath 
your  step,  your  natural  instinct  incites  you  to 
lay  hold  of  this  rope,  which  immediately  gives 
way  when  pressed  upon,  and  up  fly  your  feet, 
bridge  and  all,  over  your  head,  and  of  course 
you  are  hurled  down  and  killed.  The  women 
and  boys  connected  with  the  fishery  pass  over 
with  great  burdens  of  fish  on  their  heads  with 
the  most  imaginable  sang  froid^  but  I  should 
warn  any  inexperienced  person  against  any  silly 
attempt  of  the  kind.  I  descended  the  little  wooden 
ladder  at  the  commencement  of  the  bridge,  but 
would    not,    since    the    wind   was   blowing    high. 
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trust  my  neck  to  the  caprice  of  a  rope,  and  I 
hope  all  my  friends  at  Belswardine  will  be  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  my  consideration  of  their 
feelings. 

"  I  passed  by  a  small  public  house  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  sun  for  its  sign,  and  a  motto 
beneath,  '  The  best  whiskey  under  the  sun.'  A 
servant  girl  set  fire  to  a  house  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  when  condemned  to  death  for 
the  deed,  and  asked  if  she  would  attempt  such  a 
thing  again,  if  not  hanged  this  time,  replied : 
*  If  I  am  not  hanged  I  shall  do  it  again,  and 
if  I  am  hanged,  I  shall  come  back  and  do  it ! ' 
A  man  here  was  on  his  supposed  death-bed,  and 
the  priest  had  been  a  long  time  with  him,  making 
every  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  forgive  a  per- 
sonal enemy.  The  man  was  obdurate,  but  at 
last  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  good 
priest  by  saying,  *  Well,  your  reverence,  it  shall 
be  in  this  way,  if  I  die  I'll  forgive  him,  if  I 
don't  die,  I  won't.' 

"  Soon  as  you  are  on  your  road  to  the  Causeway, 
you  are  beset  by  shoals  of  guides ;  one  wishing 
to  conduct  you  to  this  place,  another  to  that; 
one  almost  compelling  you  to  buy  a  small  box  of 
common-place  stones,  while  another  will  pull  out 
of  his  pocket  something  that  he  describes  as  most 
rare  and  valuable,  the  voice  of  Cona  (Fingal) 
himself  could  hardly  pacify  or  silence  them.  For 
goodness'  sake  take  but  one  with  you,  or  the 
confusion  of  tongues  will  irremediably  bedlamise 
you ;  and  these  guides  have  been  known  to  urge 
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their  demands  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  as  to 
require  the  interference  of  the  police.  The  best 
way  I  think,  of  seeing  the  Causeway  and  its  sce- 
nery, is  to  keep  on  the  hisfh  ground  either  to 
Pleaskin,  or  as  far  as  Bengore  Head ;  and  on  re- 
turning, to  wind  down  a  little  rugged  path  lead- 
ing by  Port-na-Spania  to  the  wondrous  prodigy 
itself.  I  will  not  here  enter  on  a  prosy  disquisi- 
tion on  the  formation  of  the  basaltes,  nor  will 
I  dispute  either  the  Plutonian  or  Neptunian 
theories;  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  tell  you,  that 
it  is  a  hard  heavy  stone,  either  black  or  green, 
consisting  of  prismatic  crystals,  the  number  of 
its  sides  being  uncertain.  It  was  known  to  na- 
turalists, for  Pliny  mentions  it,  and  may  be  met 
with  I  believe,  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia ;  and  since  I  shall  bring  home 
Dr.  Hamilton's  book  on  the  subject,  I  need  say 
no  more  at  present. 

"  The  best  way  of  approach  then,  is  to  pass 
over  the  high  ground  to  the  right,  and  not  to 
look  down  upon  the  Causeway,  or  you  will  be 
lamentably  disappointed;  and  feel,  with  Dr.  John- 
son, that  though  it  may  be  worth  seeing,  it  is 
hardly  worth  going  to  see.  But  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  grand,  and  the  dark 
precipitous  cliffs  that  rise  regularly  in  gradually 
retiring  strata,  certainly  suggest  Werner's  idea 
of  their  having  been  deposited  age  after  age.  On 
a  lofty  projecting  cliff  stand  a  few  shattered 
columns,  viilgarly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  chimney  tops,  much  resembling  in  appearance 
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the  remains  of  a  castle,  and  which  was  taken  for 
that  of  Dunluce  by  the  crew  of  one  of  the  ships 
composing  the  Spanish  Armada,  who  forthwith 
fired  on  them  with  great  spirit,  and  battered 
them  about  to  their  heart's  content,  until  they 
were  apprised  of  the  error  into  which  they  had 
fallen.  This  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
beneath,  and  the  bay  named  Port-na-Spania  per- 
petuates this  event.  The  bay  between  this  and 
the  Causeway  is  called  Port  Noffer,  in  which 
stands  an  insulated  basaltic  mass  entitled  the 
Lion  Rock,  and  to  the  form  of  this  animal  the 
guides  will  trace  its  resemblance  with  consider- 
able energy.  Here  are  also  three  extraordinary 
whyndykes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
called  Rovin  valley  dyke  ;  and,  when  viewed  from 
the  sea,  appears  like  a  wall  running  through  the 
front  of  the  cliff.  Here  you  will  be  introduced 
successively  to  the  giant's  chair,  on  which  he 
used  to  sit  with  outstretched  limbs  and  arms 
a-kimbo:  to  his  loom,  theatre,  organ,  &c.  The 
natives  thoroughly  believe  that  the  giants  un- 
dertook the.  colossal  work  of  forming  a  causeway 
into  Scotland,  Fin  M*Cool  at  their  head ;  but, 
being  expelled  by  the  ancient  Irish  heroes,  they 
left  this  great  task  unfinished.  A  stranger  must 
remember  also  to  observe  the  lover's  leap ;  if 
he  or  she  is  in  love  or  desirous  of  prolonged 
fame  after  death,  they  must  not  go  too  near, 
for  the  Sapphonic  and  Empedoclean  systems  are 
deemed  improper  in  these  times.  During  this 
excursion  you  behold  on  your  right  hand  a  cold. 
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boggy,  uncomfortable  looking  country,  but  your 
attention  is  so  riveted  by  sights  below,  that  you 
have  hardly  time  for  circumspection,  and  when 
the  extreme  point  of  Pleaskin  is  once  gained, 
you  may  sit  down  and  contemplate  to  your  heart's 
delight  the  vast  majesty  and  splendid  devastation 
visible  in  the  scene  before  you.  As  I  gazed  over 
the  wide  sea,  and  listened  to  the  wild  scream 
of  the  sea-mew  beneath,  looking  down  upon  the 
crafty  fox  asleep  on  the  bare  rocks  below,  so 
conscious  was  he  of  his  security,  and,  above  all, 
the  spectacle  of  the  Causeway  before  my  eyes, 
I  could  not  help  congratulating  myself  on  the 
good  fortune  that  had  led  me  hither,  and  placed 
me  in  full  view  of  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  the  world.  The  impression  at  once  produced 
is  that  of  the  building  of  an  extensive  pier,  now 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  projecting  into  the 
sea  as  though  it  were  the  root  or  the  foot  of  the 
huge  and  bare  rocks  above.  It  will  disappoint 
those  who  have  formed  large  ideas  of  its  magni- 
tude, and,  after  all,  it  is  its  curiosity]  that  must 
most  serve  to  rivet  one's  admiration  and  scrutiny. 
It  is  composed  of  polygonal  pillars  of  dark  basalt, 
so  closely  united  that  with  difficulty  you  can 
insert  the  blade  of  a  penknift  between  the  divi- 
sions, and  so  uniformly  placed  one  upon  another, 
a  convex  termination  always  meeting  with  a  con- 
cave socket.  Each  pillar  appears  to  be  in  itself 
a  distinct  piece  of  workmanship,  and  is  separable 
from  the  contiguous  columns,  and  then  is  itself 
separable  into    joints,   the    articulation   of  which 
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is  as  perfect  as  the  utmost  human  ingenuity 
could  devise. 

"  From  this  minute  inspection,  after  exploring 
a  few  caves,  I  w^as  conducted  to  Dunluce  Castle, 
w^hich  stands  on  an  insulated  rock,  the  only  pas- 
sage to  w^hich  is  over  a  narrow^  w^all  throv^^n  across 
a  deep  chasm,  the  path  but  thirteen  inches  in 
breadth.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Antrim,  who  from  it  derive  the  title  of  Yiscount 
Dunluce.  Beneath  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  is  a  cave  passing  entirely  through,  and 
remarkable  for  its  echo  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  unruffled;  while  a  small  room  in  the 
castle  above  actually  projects  over  the  sea,  the 
rocky  base  having  fallen  away.  From  the  door  of 
this  apartment  you  gain  a  perilous  view  of  the 
green  waters  rolling  beneath.  I  shall  have  much 
to  tell  you  of  romantic  and  warlike  history  con- 
nected with  this  castle ;  how  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  McQuillans  into  possession  of  the 
McDonalds  of  the  Isles;  how  the  Earls  of  Chi- 
chester obtained  it ;  and  afterwards  how  it  passed 
into  the  Antrim  family;  the  gallant  death  of  the 
cunning  Carew ;  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of 
Sorley  Boy  ;  all  of  which,  with  an  account  of  the 
remainder  of  my  journey  homewards,  I  must  keep 
in  reserve  until  I  see  you  all  around  the  hearth- 
stone of  Belswardine. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  at  my  sudden  determi- 
nation not  to  go  to  the  south,  but  if  you  knew 
the  deplorable  state  of  things  here,  you  would  not 
blame  me.     Depend  upon  it   you  will  ere  long 
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hear  of  a  general  famine.  Among  the  mountains 
of  Donegal  several  of  the  people  are  already  starv- 
ing ;  and  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Pres- 
byterians are  so  equally  stricken,  that  each  can- 
not but  feel  sympathy  for  the  other.  We  cannot 
tell  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  this  visitation ; 
and  with  the  sound  advice  given  us  in  Addison's 
well-known  paper  on  the  '  Misinterpretation  of 
Afflictions,'  we  dare  not  venture  on  the  presump- 
tion of  an  explanation  or  appHcation.  The  mere 
attempt  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  must  be  un- 
charitable. I  shall  hasten  home,  for  I  have  no 
funds  to  expend  on  the  miserable  scenes  already 
commencing  in  these  northern  parts,  where  the 
people  are  nearly  all  of  Scotch  extraction,  and 
usually  thrifty,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  them  and  do 
nothing.  The  failure  of  the  potato  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce equal  calamity  in  the  south,  and,  since  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people  there, 
I  think  it  best  not  to  go  among  them  for  the 
mere  sake  of  '  the  picturesque '  at  this  time, 
and  most  especially  now  that  winter  is  setting 
in. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  all  hail  my  determination : 
and  say  to  Ernest  Singleton  that  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  give  up  Ireland, — oh  !  no,  I  like  what  I 
have  seen,  and  shall  hope  to  visit  her  again  before 
any  great  length  of  time  has  passed,  for,  tell 
him,  I  could  well  apostrophise  her  in  Southey's 
words, 

"  Bedell's  grave 
Is  in  thy  keeping  ;  and  with  thee 
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Deposited,  doth  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Await  the  archangel's  call. 
O  land  profuse  of  genius  and  of  worth, 
Largely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given. 

"  With  love  to  all,  your  affectionate  brother, 

"  John  Thorold." 


And  how  did  this  letter  come  into  Ernest's 
hands  ?  It  was  brought  by  Mr.  Heberden,  who 
was  paying  a  morning  visit  at  Belswardine,  and 
Sir  John  had  requested  him  to  convey  it  to 
Milton  Rectory.  And,  in  truth,  Heberden  wish- 
ed to  see  Ernest  Singleton  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  contents  of  a  county  news- 
paper, in  which  Ernest's  name  had  been  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  a  controversy  respecting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Two  or  three  letters 
had  appeared,  signed  with  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Lamotte,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  officiated 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Priory,  and  who  was  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Countess  Pazzi,  and  in  these  letters 
no  mention  was  made  of  Ernest  Singleton, 
although  many  irritating  challenges  were  thrown 
out  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  But, 
in  a  fourth  letter  he  was  alluded  to  by  name,  and 
arguments  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  used  in  some 
particular  circles,  were  confuted  in  no  very  courte- 
ous language.  Heberden  brought  the  papers 
with  him,  for  Ernest  had  not  yet  seen  them,  or 
known  of  the  existence  of  these  letters ;  but, 
lo !  and  behold,  ere  Heberden  left,  the  post 
brought  a  copy  of  each  paper  in  which  they  had 
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appeared,  and  the  last  letter  was  deeply  under- 
lined with  a  pencil  at  those  passages  which  dared 
Ernest  Singleton  to  a  contradiction  of  what  was 
written,  or  to  a  public  argumentation  in  support 
of  his  own  views.  Ernest  was  much  distressed, 
and  thought  it  extremely  cruel  that  he  should  be 
thus  assailed. 

"  But  in  this  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  distress'd." 

Moreover,  he  could  not  make  out  whose  hand  had 
directed  the  paper  to  him  ;  it  was  not  a  feminine 
hand,  neither  did  he  think  it  was  that  of  the 
priest  himself. 

'*  Now,"  said  Heberden,  as  Ernest  was  inspect- 
ing the  cover  that  enwrapped  the  papers,  "  we 
have  been  talking  over  this  matter  at  Belswardine, 
and  we  all  trust  that  you  will  take  no  notice  of 
these  letters ;  that  you  could  contradict  the  asser- 
tions made  in  them  is  certain  ;  you  would  really 
come  off  victorious  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
and  understanding  men  ;  the  occasion  is  tempt- 
ing "— 

"Monsieur  Lamotte  has  laid  himself  open,  I 
see,"  said  Ernest,  as  he  glanced  at  a  paragraph, 
"  but  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  matter  pass  by  unnoticed  and 
unanswered;  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
enter  upon  a  wi'angling  controversy  in  a  news- 
paper." 

"  So  we  all  agreed,"  said  Heberden  ;  "  and 
I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  this  from  your  own  mouth. 
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But,"  and  he  spoke  very  low,  "  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  some  intrigue  in  this  matter,  and  Sir 
John  exclaimed  at  once  to  the  effect  that  few 
matters  were  concerted  without  the  cognisance  of 
the  fair  sex." 

Ernest  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  for 
awhile  seemed  lost  in  thought,  but  soon  said, 

"  The  Countess  and  Signora  Camilla  are  truly 
candid  with  me." 

"  Honourable,  indeed,"*  responded  Heberden  ; 
"  we  inculpate  not  them  for  an  instant ;  but  there 
are  always  persons  of  inferior  mind  who,  in  desir- 
ing to  court  the  favour  of  the  great,  resort  to 
many  meaner  schemes." 

"  I  shall  prepare  myself,"  said  Ernest,  "  for  I 
may  be  brought  into  contact  with  this  priest  (as  I 
have  been  before)  and  disagreeably  questioned  in 
society." 

"  Just  so,"  remarked  Heberden,  and  being  satis- 
fied that  Ernest  would  not  publicly  reply  to  these 
bold  letters;  after  some  conversation  on  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  he  hurriedly  took  leave. 

Now  Heberden  had  a  great  notion  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  unite  Wesleyans,  by  a  liberal  ar- 
rangement, more  cordially  with  the  Church, 
especially  since  the  Roman  Catholics  were  making 
such  inroads  throughout  England,  and  chanting 
their  Litanies  and  offering  up  prayers  for  her  con- 
version to  their  faith.  He  used  to  say  that 
Wesleyans  should  recollect  that  their  founder  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
although  some  Churches  were  closed  against  him, 
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as  might  be  expected,  and  for  whicli  proceeding 
every  allowance  should  be  made,  yet  very  many 
other  Churches,  as  seen  by  a  perusal  of  his 
Journal,  were  freely  opened  to  him,  and  he  him- 
self never  forsook  the  Church,  but  strenuously 
exhorted  his  followers  never  to  separate  from  the 
Church.  Wesleyans  should  consider  also  that 
Wesley's  course  was  not  always  marked  by  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  they  should  think  for  a 
moment  that  if  other  clergymen  were  to  act  in  the 
manner  he  acted,  how  much  confusion  and  in- 
decency must  necessarily  ensue. 

"  If  I  took  Wesley  for  my  guide,"  Heberden 
would  say,  "  what  is  to  hinder  me  from  saying 
*  the  world  is  my  parish,'  and  intruding  myself  on 
other  men's  labours  ?  what  is  to  hinder  me  from 
sending  out  persons  of  inferior  description  to 
preach  ?  what  is  to  hinder  me  from  actually 
making  bishops,  and,  it  might  be,  from  making 
whomsoever  I  chose  my  own  bishop  ?  But  without 
regarding  matters  in  their  extreme  light,  what 
confusion  would  ensue  if  only  two  or  three 
clergymen  in  each  diocese  should  act  as  Wesley 
did;  or,  indeed,  if  Wesleyan  preachers  them- 
selves w^ere  to  do  what  he  allowed  himself  to  do, 
the  confusion  would  be  worse  confounded,  and 
they  would  soon  hear  their  condemnation  from 
the  members  of  Conference."  Certainly  Wes- 
leyans have  already  had  ample  cause  to  lament 
the  evils  of  schism  among  themselves,  and  no  body 
is  more  divided  and  rent  asunder  by  division ;  in 
short,  the  Methodist  body  is  quite   un- Wesley- 
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anised,  as  regards  the  Primitive,  the  new  Con- 
nexion, and  other  societies,  which  have  gone  out 
from  the  old  institution ;  and  Wesley  himself, 
could  he  come  upon  the  earth,  would  be  as- 
tounded at  the  change.  Wesleyans  should  also 
recollect,  that  the  same  cause  which  led  Wesley 
to  stand  forth  as  he  felt  himself  warranted  to 
do,  does  not  exist  now  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  Church  had  been 
active  and  energetic  as  she  is  now,  there  would 
have  been  no  Wesleyan  Methodism  organised, 
but  that  rather  Wesley  would  have  loved  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  talent  to  the  extension 
and  promotion  of  religion  in  strict  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  most  certainly 
he  would  have  abhorred  from  his  inmost  soul  very 
many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sectarians  or  non- 
conformists, especially  in  regard  to  their  Calvinis- 
tic  tenets,  and  their  bitter  hostility  to  various 
useful  plans  of  education  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, in  the  most  liberal  and  impartial  spirit,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  population  at  large. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Wesley 
would  have  opposed  all  those  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Pacification  in 
the  year  1795,  for  this  compromise  between  the 
Church  Methodists  and  Dissenting  Methodists,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  was  assuredly  compacted  in 
the  very  teeth  of  all  his  views  and  feelings  towards 
the  Church.  From  that  time  the  Wesleyans  may 
be  said  to  have  set  up  altar  against  altar,  and 
to  be  no  longer  aids  and  assistants  to  the  Church, 
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but  a  kind  of  Established  Church  in  themselves. 
A  different  sort  of  pacification  was  the  anxious 
and  latest  care  of  John  Wesley,  and  such  a  plan, 
could  he  have  anticipated  it,  would  well  nigh  have 
broken  his  heart ;  for  it  was  clearly  not  a  plan  for 
promotmg  peace  and  union  with  the  Church,  but 
for  the  retention  of  those  who,  having  been 
nurtured  in  Dissent  and  imbibed  a  rooted  aver- 
sion to  the  Church,  had  crept  into  the  Methodist 
societies,  and  imbued  them  with  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  feelings.  This  is  the  true  statement  of 
the  case,  and  if  Wesleyans  would  desire  to  be 
accounted  followers  of  Wesley,  they  must  endea- 
vour to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  embrace  the 
extended  hand  of  the  Church,  rather  than  be 
hurried  on  by  that  Dissenting  fermentation  which 
will  never  cease  to  foment  agitation  of  the  body  ; 
and  if  it  cannot  reign  supreme,  and  model  all 
things  after  its  own  wishes,  it  ^^dll  continue,  as 
it  has  already  largely  done,  to  urge  the  doctrine 
of  separation  and  division,  until  the  main  mass,  in 
order  to  conciliate  or  thwart  these  disturbers,  will 
more  and  more  depart  from  the  known  mind  and 
heart  of  the  good  and  peaceable  John  Wesley ; 
that  very  Wesley,  who  thus  wrote,  about  four 
years  before  his  death,  to  his  friend  Mr.  William 
Percival,  of  Nev.castle-upon-T}Tie, 

"  Dear  Billy, 

"You  cannot  be  too  watchful  against  evil 
speaking,  or  too  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England. 
I  commend   sister  Percival   for  having  her  child 
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baptized  there,  and  for  returning  public  thanks. 
By  all  means  go  to  Church  as  often  as  you  can, 
and  exhort  all  Methodists  to  do  so.  They  that  are 
enemies  to  the  Church  are  enemies  to  me,  I  am 
a  friend  to  it,  and  ever  ivas.  By  our  reading 
prayers  we  prevent  our  people  contracting  an 
hatred  for  forms  of  prayer,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  the  case  if  we  always  prayed  extempore. 
I  am,  with  love  to  S.  Percival,  dear  Billy, 
"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

''  J.  Wesley." 
"London,  Feb.  17,  1787." 

Heberden  could  not  but  think  that  a  closer 
union  between  churchmen  and  the  true  Wesley- 
ans  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  sides  ; 
but,  then,  how  was  this  union  to  be  effected? 
The  Wesleyan  Conference  is  a  despotic  body,  and 
they  would  not  like  in  any  degree  to  be  dethroned 
from  their  high  and  sovereign  estate.  No :  it 
would  be  desirable  to  meddle  but  little  with  the 
machinery  of  the  system ;  and,  indeed,  Wesley's 
*Deed  of  Declaration,'  and  the  *  Large  Minutes,' 
might  not  be  much  departed  from.  Let  the 
Wesleyan  Society  retain  her  financial  department 
also — her  six  distinct  funds — and  enjoy  a  position 
much  similar  to  that  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society  : 
that  is,  let  the  preachers  be  chosen  as  they  now 
are,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  licence  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  suggestion  from 
the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  in  respect  to  their  most 
useful  location  in  town  or  country ;  and  let  it  be 
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understood  that  they  might  become  candidates  at 
any  time  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Thus 
the  "Wesleyan  minister  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land clerg}Tnan  might  work  comfortably  and  pro- 
fitably together,  exchanging  pulpits,  and,  in  all 
parochial  affairs,  going  hand  in  hand ;  in  short, 
the  former  would  be  an  efficient  curate  to  the 
latter,  and  the  more  efficient  because  the  more 
independent ;  for,  as  regarded  his  pecuniary  posi- 
tion, and  his  freedom  of  action,  he  would  be  in 
the  place  of  a  second  incumbent. 

This  scheme  Heberden  hastily  laid  before 
Ernest;  and  left  for  his  perusal  two  admirable 
pamphlets,  written  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden, 
and  entitled  *  A  Clergyman's  Address  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.'  Ernest  himself  greatly 
desired  more  union  with  true  Wesleyans,  but 
he  saw  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  general 
union,  impediments  arising  from  the  love  of  pride 
and  power  in  man :  and  he  feared,  also,  lest 
many  of  the  political  Methodists  would  at  once 
rather  seek  the  more  decided  ranks  of  schism,  and 
even  infidelity.  Still,  he  believed  that  such  an 
achievement  would  be  in  full  miity  with  the 
large  and  loving  heart  of  John  Wesley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  nearer  the  discussion  was  brought  to  primitive  times 
the  more  Luther's  strength  increased.  Eck  appealed  to  the 
Fathers.  Luther  quoted  the  Fathers  in  reply,  and  all  the 
hearers  were  struck  with  his  superiority  to  his  rival." 

D'AuBiGNE,  on  Luther^  discussion  on  the  Frimacy  of  Rome. 

''  That  day  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Gregory,  Basil,  Ambrose? 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom.  Those  were  the  times 
of  strong  men  :  it  was  the  manhood  of  the  Church." 

D'Aubigne's  Essays,  p.  235. 

"  There  from  her  evening  and  dim  solitude. 
She  joins  the  companies  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Who  walk  upon  the  gospel's  glorious  morn  ; 
Their  dwarf  dimensions  of  mortality 
Seeming  to  grow  upon  the  golden  sky, 
Beyond  the  cold  shade  of  imperious  Rome. 
Ambrose  and  Basil,  either  Gregory, 
Clement,  and  Cyril,  Cyprian's  earthly  home, 
And  the  free  lips  of  glowing  Chrysostom." 

The  Cathedral. 

"  There  have  been  many  excellent  and  pious  men  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  even  at  the  time  their  public  faith  was 
corrupted."  Kirke  White. 

Soon  as  Mr.  Heberden  was  gone,  and  after  he 
had  thought  a  little  on  the  Wesley  an  alliance,  his 
thoughts  turned  wholly  upon  the  daring  letters  of 
the   Roman   Catholic  priest.      Ernest  was  much 
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annoyed  and  hurt  at  seeing  such  a  controversy  as 
this  carried  on  in  a  newspaper  print,  more  on 
account  of  the  unseemhness  of  holy  matters  being 
mixed  up  with  mere  trifling  news,  than  on  ac- 
count of  any  of  the  unwarrantable  allusions  to 
himself  and  others  of  his  clerical  friends.  How- 
ever, he  thought  within  himself  that  it  was  high 
time  to  be  prepared  to  meet  these  Romanist 
boasters,  and  although  he  would  by  no  means 
answer  Monsieur  Lamotte  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper,  yet  he  should  take  some  opportunity 
of  laying  before  him  the  substantial  grounds  on 
which  he  thought  he  had  full  reason  to  disap- 
prove of  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy. 
Monsieur  Lamotte  had  concluded  with  this  mag- 
niloquent sentence,  *'  Will  the  Rev.  Ernest  Sin- 
gleton, I  ask,  have  the  presumption,  after  the 
proofs  from  Scripture  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers, 
those  whom  one  of  his  own  most  learned  bishops 
has  called  the  venerable  witnesses  of  antiquity, 
will  he,  I  say,  presume  to  set  up  his  own  weak 
judgment,  and  arrogantly  himself  decide  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  ?  Surely  he  cannot.  Oh  ! 
what  an  error  in  the  assertion  (and  yet  the  Rev. 
Ernest  Singleton  is  more  learned  and  temperate 
than  many  of  his  Protestant  brethren),  that  the 
acts  of  Councils,  the  language  of  Fathers,  of 
bishops,  and  even  of  Popes,  contradict  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  papacy  to  supreme  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  every  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  that  we  may  trace  its  rise,  after  the  division 
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of  the  empire  which  took  place  about  the  year 
378." 

"  Scripture — the  Fathers — Councils,"  repeated 
Ernest  slowly  to  himself,  "  these  in  favour  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  and  our  mouths  must  be  for 
ever  closed  ere  they  utter  one  word  in  opposition 
or  derogation  ;  but,  is  it  so  ?  that  is  the  question 
to  be  decided, — that  is  the  question  that  the 
noblest  and  most  learned  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  decided  in  contrariety  to  the 
opinions  held  by  ecclesiastics  and  laics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome; — Scripture — the  Fathers  — 
Council  — "  and  ill  as  he  could  spare  the  time 
from  pressing  avocations,  he  sat  down  in  his  little 
study  to  read  and  reflect  on  the  matter,  and  dis- 
covering it  more  and  more  to  be  a  subject  that 
required  diligent  research  and  consideration,  he 
found  himself  day  by  day  compelled  to  give  up 
more  time  to  it  than  he  had  anticipated,  but  at 
length  his  mind  came,  fairly  and  calmly,  to  the 
following  result : — 

"  Holy  Scripture,"  he  thought  within  himself, 
"  must  have  precedence  of  every  other  writing  ; 
with  the  Divine  Scriptures  I  must  deliberately 
commence,"  and  he  turned  over  his  Bible  to  the 
texts  quoted  by  Monsieur  Lamotte. 

And  what  were  these  ?  They  were  the  well- 
known  texts  to  be  found  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19  ; 
Luke  xxii.  S2;  and  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17. 
After  speaking  with  much  confidence  on  these 
texts,  and  asserting  they  could  bear  no  other  in- 
terpretation than  that  which  supported  the  supre- 
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macy  of  St.  Peter,  Monsier  Lamotte  summed  up 
with  these  words,  "  I  know  not  in  what  more 
solemn  manner  Christ  could  have  manifested  His 
will  that  Peter  should  govern  the  Church  by  his 
authority.  He  declared  him  the  rock  on  which  it 
was  built.  He  gave  him  the  keys,  the  emblem  of 
power  and  authority,  thereby  clearly  appointing 
him  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom.  Of  him,  especially, 
he  asserted  that  what  he  should  bind  on  earth 
would  be  bound  in  Heaven ;  what  he  should  loose 
on  earth  would  be  loosed  in  Heaven.  For  him, 
especially,  he  prayed  that  his  faith  might  not  fail, 
and  to  him  alone  he  gave  the  charge  to  confirm 
his  brethren.  In  fine,  after  exacting  from  him 
a  protestation  of  special  love,  he  commissioned 
him  to  feed  his  lambs  and  sheep,  to  perform 
towards  both  all  the  duties  of  a  shepherd ; — a 
name  never  given  to  any  of  the  other  apostles." 

First,  then,  Ernest  took  under  consideration 
the  text  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  and,  since  his  o^vn 
opinion  could  be  of  little  worth,  he  necessarily 
looked  into  the  Fathers  and  Reformed  Divines 
for  the  best  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text.  But, 
what  was  his  amazement  and  perplexity  when  he 
found  that  both  of  these  orders  of  Divines  spake 
with  different  voices,  and  therefore  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion  was  greatly 
enhanced.  Of  those  who  held  that  it  was  on  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  rather  than  on  the  apostle 
himself,  that  the  Church  was  to  rely,  he  found 
St.  Ignatius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,   St.   Augustine, 
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St.  Cyril,  St.  Chrysosfom,  St.  Jerome,  Eusebius 
Emissenus,  St.  Ambrose  ;  and  even  Pope  Adrian, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
"  Upon  this  rock  which  thou  hast  confessed,  and 
from  which  thou  obtainedst  the  dignity  of  thy 
name,  upon  this  soundness  of  faith  will  I  build  my 
Church."  And  Pope  Felix  the  Third,  "Upon 
this  confession  will  I  build  my  Church." 

On  the  other  hand  he  found  TertuUian,  Origen, 
St.  Cyprian,  and  such  later  ones,  as  Anacletus, 
Pius  I.,  Hypolitus,  &c.,  all  stating  that  St.  Peter 
himself  was  the  rock. 

Ernest  having  found  that  different  interpreta- 
tions were  given  to  this  text  by  different  Fathers, 
in  short,  that  it  was  such  a  disputed  one,  as  far  as 
they  were  resorted  to  as  guides,  that  it  could 
peremptorily  decide  nothing ;  and  also  finding 
that  our  best  commentators  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  equally  differed,  so  that  while 
Bishop  Beveridge,  and  others,  would  hold  the 
word  "rock,"  to  mean  St.  Peter's  confession 
or  Christ  himself  whom  St.  Peter  confessed : 
others,  and  among  these  every  modern  commen- 
tator of  note,  held  that  it  could  only  apply  to  St. 
Peter  himself;  Bishop  Marsh  (and  where  was  a 
more  acute  and  learned  expositor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures?) asserting  that,  "it  would  be  a  desperate 
undertaking  to  prove  that  Christ  meant  any  but 
Peter,"  and  Bishop  Middleton  observing,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  fears  of  Protestants  lest,  if  this  inter- 
pretation were  ceded,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  must  follow,  namely  it  is  "  difficult  to  see 
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what  advantage  could  be  gained;  unless  we  could 
evade  the  meaning  "  I  will  give  to  you  the  keys, 
&c,"  which  follows  ;  as  also  Bishop  Pearson  re- 
marking, in  his  Work  on  the  creed,  to  the  effect 
that  our  Lord  made  use  of  Peter's  ministry  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  being  the  first 
preacher  of  the  faith  he  here  confessed,  and 
making  the  first  proselytes  to  it,  for  he  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  a  church  among  the  Jews  by 
the  conversion  of  three  thousand  souls,  who,  when 
they  had  gladly  embraced  St.  Peter's  doctrine 
were  all  baptised,  and  then  we  first  find  mention 
of  a  Christian  church.  (Acts  ii,  41,  47.)  He 
also  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  Church  among 
the  Gentiles,  by  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and 
his  friends,  thus  the  promise  to  Peter  (upon  this 
rock,  &c.,)  was  punctually  fulfilled ;  and,  more- 
over, when,  on  consulting  an  eminent  critic  on 
the  sacred  text,  (Dr.  Bloomfield,)  he  found  that 
no  other  interpretation,  but  the  one  which  per- 
sonally applied  to  Peter,  could  be  given  consis- 
tently with  the  rules  of  correct  exegesis, — that  it 
could  not  be  expounded  of  Peter's  confession, 
neither,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  to  Christ 
Himself;  and  finding  that  this  learned  and  dis- 
creet expositor  gave  the  following  as  the  best 
and  most  obvious  meaning,  viz.,  "  Thou  art  by 
name  Rock  (i.e.  thy  name  means  Rock)  and  suit- 
ably to  that  will  be  thy  work  and  office  ;  for  upon 
thee  (i.e.,  upon  thy  preaching  as  upon  a  rock,) 
shall  the  foundation  of  the  Church  be  laid." 
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Ernest  determined  at  once  to  abandon  the 
opinion  which  would  assign  the  word  "  rock "  to 
mean  either  Peter's  confession,  or  to  signify  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  to  yield  to  what  seemed  to  be 
the  adopted  comment  of  the  most  valued  modern 
critics  and  expositors,  namely,  that  the  word 
"rock"  applies  fully  and  solely  to  St.  Peter's 
person.  No  looking  to  ulterior  consequences,  he 
thought,  should  deter  us  from  seeking  the  truth, 
and  from  stating  it  when  sought ;  for  it  is  a  poor 
thing  to  be  continually  under  apprehension  lest 
the  asserting  of  the  truth  should  give  an  adversary 
the  advantage,  and  therefore  to  conceal  it.  No, 
Jlat  justitia,  mat  ccelum  was  more  the  spirit  of 
Ernest's  conduct  in  all  things ;  he  was  open, 
generous,  truthful,  and  never  for  one  instant 
would  think  of  doing  evil  that  good,  any  support 
to  any  cause,  might  come. 

But  this  concession  would  not  serve  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  For,  as 
Ernest  argued,  Peter  only  commenced  what  the 
other  Apostles  equally  performed,  and  though  of 
men  he  might  be  the  first  foundation,  yet,  in  mat- 
ter of  doctrine,  the  Christian  Church  resorts  to 
the  testimony,  not  of  one,  but  of  all.  Now,  in 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  apostles 
generally  are  called  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  is  built,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Ephes.  ii.  20,  and  Rev.  xxi.  14.  Some  would 
advance  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  but  since  the  sacred  name 
may  possibly  here  import  the  precepts  and 
doctrines   laid   down   in  the   gospels,   our  adver- 
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saries  would  say  that  this  very  doctrine  of  Peter's 
supremacy  is  one  of  them,  only  they  must  take 
care  and  prove  it.  Certainly  St.  Paul  is  not 
directly  alluding  to  the  structure  of  a  Church, 
but  to  the  kind  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  pro- 
mises and  threatenings,  laid  down  in  the  Evan- 
gelists, so  that  we  must  be  careful  lest  we  rashly 
advance  a  text  which  may  have  been  employed  in 
a  totally  different  sense  to  which  we  would  apply 
it.  Ernest  knew  also  that  objection  would  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  Ephes.  ii.  30,  because  it 
would  be  asked,  and  indeed  Monsieur  Lamotte 
had  asked,  "  Will  my  Dissenting  brethren  say 
that  the  prophets  of  the  old  law  were  in  the  same 
sense  and  in  the  same  manner  as  St.  Peter  was, 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  "  But 
it  may  be  answered,  "  you  assume  that  Peter  was 
the  foundation;  and  why  speak  of  the  'same 
sense,'  and  the  'same  manner?'"  What  saith 
Ignatius  (Epist.  to  Philad.  sect.  5),  '*  let  us  also 
love  the  prophets,  forasmuch  as  they  also  have 
led  us  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  hope  in  Christ,  and 
to  expect  him."  Yes,  truly,  the  prophets  had  a 
part  in  commencing  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  apostles  laboured 
onwards,  never  forgetting  the  former  workmen, 
but  calling  on  them  continually  to  share  and 
assist  in  the  work. 

But  again,  there  is  St.  Paul's  clear  assertion, 
that  he  himself  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest 
of  the  apostles,  and  those  "  chiefest "  are  well 
interpreted    to   comprehend    Peter,    James,    and 
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John,  who,  we  are  told  in  Gal.  ii.  9,  seemed  to 
be  pillars  of  the  Church,  but  of  which  the  better 
translation  is,  that  they  were  without  doubt 
pillars.  This  was  spoken  in  his  second  letter 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  probably  meant,  as  com- 
mentators remark,  to  allude  to  the  parties  formed 
at  Corinth  in  favour  of  particular  preachers,  and 
to  which  St.  Paul  had  alluded  in  terms  of  con- 
demnation, (1  Cor.  i.  1^,)  and  which  text  further 
shews  us  that  the  early  Christians  were  by  no 
means  overawed  by  any  notion  of  Peter's  supre- 
macy and  infallibility,  for  while  one  party  chose 
him  as  their  favourite,  others  chose  Paul,  and 
Apollos. 

Again,  St.  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed,  (Gal.  ii.  12).  Mon- 
sieur Lamotte  had  treated  this  text  as  of  little 
consequence,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing 
more  than  a  respectful  admonition  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior.  But  surely  it  was  something 
more  than  this,  because  the  original  language  is 
more  forcible  than  our  translation  of  it,  and 
assures  us  that  Peter  deserved  to  be  severely  cen- 
sured ;  his  conduct,  as  an  expositor  remarks,  was 
highly  reprehensible,  because  it  was  against  know- 
ledge, and  tended  to  the  subversion  of  Christian 
simplicity.  And  St.  Paul,  moreover,  withstood 
him  to  the  face  ;  that  is,  censured  him  before  all 
the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  surely  this  was  not 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  an  inferior  towards 
a  superior;  neither,  had  St.  Peter  been  truly  the 
head  of  the  Church,  would  such  a  censure  from 
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an  inferior  have  passed  without  some  recorded 
rebuke  from  himself,  or  from  others  who  would 
have  been  scandalised  at  beholding  an  inferior 
thus  publicly  conducting  himself.  No  ;  St.  Paul 
looked  upon  himself  as  St.  Peter's  equal,  al- 
though the  least  of  the  apostles  in  one  respect, 
and,  therefore,  when  he  saw  just  occasion,  ad- 
ministered a  severe  rebuke  to  him  in  the  presence 
of  them  all.  Indeed,  in  a  preceding  text  (v.  9) 
there  is  evidence  that  St.  Peter  assumed  no  head- 
ship ;  but,  in  common  with  James  and  John, 
gave  the  right  hand  of  common  fellowship,  in 
other  words,  equality  in  office  and  dignity. 

Ernest,  moreover,  considered  that  it  was  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  that  St.  Paul  specially  said 
it  was  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,"  a  Church 
founded  wholly  by  himself,  and  with  which  St. 
Peter  had  nothing  to  do.  St.  Paul  also  went 
to  Rome  and  preached  there,  making  converts  ; 
he  also  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
nothing  of  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  is  stated; 
neither  do  we  find  any  acknowledgment  or  asser- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  either  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  in  St.  Peter's  own  epistles  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  we  find  St.  Paul  acting  quite 
independently  of  St.  Peter,  even  appointing 
bishops,  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  particular  sees. 
These  considerations  could  not  but  have  great 
and  due  weight  in  the  mind  of  Ernest,  and  lead 
him  to  agree  with  St.  Cyprian,  who,  though  he 
might  acknowledge  that  the  text  of  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
might  entertain  special  reference  to   St.  Peter's 
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person,  or  the  firm  quality  of  his  mind,  yet  could 
say,  "  What  Peter  was,  that  were  also  the  other 
apostles,  endowed  with  the  like  fellowship  of 
honour  and  power." 

On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  ;  that  is, 
not  against  Peter's  confession,  not  against  the 
rock  of  the  Gospel  primarily,  but  against  my 
Church  ;  in  other  words,  the  gates  of  death  shall 
never  overcome  the  Christian  Church,  or  the 
members  of  it,  there  shall  be  a  continued  succes- 
sion, or  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  and  its  mem- 
bers, although  overcome  by  temporal  death,  shall 
enjoy  a  glorious  resurrection. 

/  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys.  Here  is  St. 
Peter  directly  addressed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  personal  application.  But  what  will  this 
avail  ?  Granted,  it  was  not  given  to  Peter  perso- 
nally, so  as  to  cease  with  him ;  but  then  was  it 
not  granted  to  others  as  well  ;  and  by  what 
argument  can  it  be  shewn,  that  St.  Peter  in  the 
promise  represented  only  his  successors,  and  not 
the  whole  college  of  the  apostles,  and  the  whole 
hierarchy?  Why  should  he  not  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  college  of 
apostles,  and  receive  it  in  their  right  as  well 
as  his  own,  for  the  same  promise,  or  power,  is 
afterwards  given,  in  the  plural  number,  to  them 
all,  as  we  read  in  Matt,  xviii.  18,  and  John  xx. 
2S  ?  And  so  St.  Cyprian  on  this  latter  text, 
remarks,  "  Christ  after  his  resurrection  gave  the 
like  power  to  all  His  apostles,"  and  Origen,  on 
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the  whole  text  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19 :  "If  we 
speak  the  same  as  Peter  spake,  we  are  made 
Peter,  and  to  us  it  shall  be  said,  thou  art  Peter, 
for  he  is  the  rock  whoever  is  the  disciple  of 
Christ.  If  you  think  the  whole  Church  is  built 
on  Peter  only,  what  would  you  say  of  John, 
the  son  of  thunder,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  ? 
Are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  given, 
indeed,  by  Christ,  to  Peter  only?  But  this 
saying,  *  To  thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  '  is  common  also  to  the  rest."  "  If 
the  keys  were  only  given,  and  so  promised  to  St. 
Peter,"  saith  Augustine,  "  that  the  Church  had 
not  the  keys,  then  the  Church  can  neither  bind 
nor  loose,  remit  nor  retain,  which  God  forbid ; " 
and  on  these  words  Jeremy  Taylor  pertinently 
remarks,  "  if  any  man  should  endeavour  to  answer 
this  argument,  I  leave  him  and  St.  Augustine  to 
contest  it." 

With  respect  to  Luke  xxii.  32,  Ernest  could 
in  no  wise  see  any  intimation  given  that  St. 
Peter,  as  Monsieur  Lamotte  asserted,  was  to  be 
"  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles."  No :  it 
only  appeared  to  him  to  be  prophetic  of  Peter's 
denial  of  his  master  ;  when  thou  art  con- 
verted, that  is,  in  its  full  sense,  "  when  you 
have  recovered  from  your  fall "  by  hearty  repen- 
tance, then  proceed  earnestly  to  the  work  of 
preaching  to  your  brethren,  and  thus  it  was 
to  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  Peter,  who,  after 
so  shamefully  falling,  might  have  been  disposed  to 
give    up   the    Christian   work,   and    proceed    no 
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farther,  thinking  that  having  denied  the  head 
and  fountain  of  the  ^  new  religion  he  could  not 
consistently  go  on  with  the  matter  at  all.  "  That 
man  need  have  a  strong  fancy,"  observes  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  who  imagines  that  because  Christ 
prayed  for  St,  Peter,  that  his  faith  might  not  fail, 
that,  therefore,  the  faith  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
or  Gregory,  or  Clement,  1,500  years  after,  should 
be  preserved  by  virtue  of  that  prayer,  which  the 
form  of  words,  the  time,  the  occasion,  the  manner 
of  the  address,  the  effect  itself,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action  and  person,  did  deter- 
mine to  be  personal :  and  when  it  was  more  than 
personal,  St.  Peter  did  not  represent  his  succes- 
sors at  Rome,  but  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
says  Aquinas  and  the  divines  of  the  University  of 
Paris."  Ernest  reflected  on  this  text  in  its  every 
word  and  bearing,  and  could  come  to  no  other 
decision  than  that  one  just  related. 

Next  he  came  to  John  xxi.  15,  &c.  And  can 
the  Church  of  Rome  really  argue,  thought  Ernest 
to  himself,  from  the  words  of  "feed  my  sheep," 
that  Peter  only  had  the  care  of  the  Church  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  !  and  all  that  he  had  ob- 
served on  Matt.  xvi.  18,  &c.  seemed  to  be  an  answer. 
Had  not  all  the  Apostles  been  spoken  to  in  John 
XX.  21,  and  what  were  they  sent  to  do,  but  to 
go  and  teach  all  nations — ay,  do  quite  as  much 
as  was  now  committed  to  St.  Peter  ?  Do  we  not 
find  St.  Paul  exhorting  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus  I 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Grod  ?  and  St.  Peter  saying  ' 
the  same  to  all  the   Bishops  of  Pontus,   Galatia, 
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Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia?  And  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  although  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  Greek  word  used  by  our  Lord  in  his 
second  exhortation,  (a  different  word  to  that  used 
in  His  first,)  and  which  word  is  supposed  to  carry 
with  it  a  sense  of  "  guiding  and  governing,"  yet 
the  ver}^  same  word  is  used  both  by  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  so  that  it 
need  carry  with  it  no  more  authority  to  St.  Peter, 
than  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  conveyed  by  it 
to  others,  and  of  course  the  many  whom  they  ad- 
dressed could  not  be  a  sole  governor — no,  but  in 
the  same  sense  that  Peter  was  exhorted  to  feed 
the  sheep,  they  were  to  feed  the  flocks  committed 
to  their  several  care.  All  were  thus  pastors  ;  so 
the  signification  of  the  word  "  shepherd"  was  as 
much  applied  to  very  many  others  as  to  St.  Peter, 
and  yet  Monsieur  Lamotte  would  have  the  world 
think  that  it  was  withheld  from  all  except  Peter. 
"  All  are  pastors,"  saith  St.  Cyprian,  *  "  but  only 
one  flock  is  shewn,  which  is  with  an  unanimous 
consent  fed  by  all  the  Apostles."  And  St.  Au- 
gustine,f  "  When  it  was  said  to  Peter,  lovest  thou 
me  ?  feed  my  sheep^  it  was  said  to  all."  Again,  J 
"  And,  indeed,  brethren,  that  which  a  pastor  is, 
he  gave  also  to  his  members,  for  both  Peter  was 
a  pastor,  and  Paul  a  pastor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  were  pastors,  and  good  Bishops  are  pas- 
tors." 

*  De  Unit.  Eccles.  p.  195,  Ed.  Bened. 
t  De  Agone  Chris,  vol.  iii.  cap.  30. 
X  Ju  Joan.  Tract.  47,  vol.  ix.  p.  420. 
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Thus  Ernest  could  not  find  any  words  in  Scrip- 
ture, which,  if  taken  with  other  parts  of  the  same 
Scripture,  could  at  all  be  advanced  to  prove  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter  ;  neither  could  he  see 
that  the  practice  of  the  Church  as  presided  over 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  all  sanctioned  it, 
or  why  not  St.  Peter's  decision  alone  sought  for 
the  determination  of  the  question  about  circum- 
cision— why  that  Council  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Peter,  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  James,  are  all  on  an 
equality  ?  where  Peter  shewed  no  superiority  of 
authority,  "  entreating,"  as  St.  Chrysostom  tells 
us,  "  that  every  thing  might  be  determined  by  a 
public  decree,  and  not  by  any  individual's  per- 
sonal authority  and  command." 

TESTIMONY   OF   THE   FATHERS. 

Next  Ernest  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
words  and  practice  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  whom  he  consulted  with  as  much  dili- 
gence as  he  could  bestow. 

Soon  he  found  the  Eastern  Church  by  no  means 
desirous  of  being  placed  under  the  sway  of  the 
Western,  for  when  Pope  Victor,  in  a  well-known 
controversy  between  the  Churches,  would  have 
proceeded  to  the  unwarrantable  length  of  declar- 
ing the  Eastern  Church  unworthy  of  communion 
and  Christian  fellowship,  the  Eastern  bishops  loud- 
ly and  warmly  protested  against  his  unheard  of 
presumption,  and  even  their  Western  brethren  re- 
prehended the  step  he  had  taken,  although  they 
agreed  with  the  Roman  Prelate  on  the  disputed 
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question.  Two  remarkable  letters  exist ;  one  by 
Polycrates,  the  Bishop  who  presided  at  the  Synod, 
assembled  in  the  East  to  consider  Victor's  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  other  written  by  Irenaeus,  in 
the  name  of  his  Episcopal  colleagues  in  France, 
that  Irena9us  who  had  said,  "  To  this  Church,  by 
reason  of  its  more  powerful  principality,  it  is 
necessary  all  Churches  round  about  should  con- 
vene," words  which,  though  placing  Rome  in  a 
superior  condition  to  Churches  round  about,  yet 
by  no  means  can  serve  the  cause  of  absolute  su- 
premacy over  all  Christendom.  "  We  observe 
the  day,"  says  Polycrates,  "  inviolate,  neither 
adding  nor  detracting  anything.  For  in  Asia, 
the  great  lights  sleep,  or  are  dead,  who  shall  rise 
again  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  He  shall  come 
in  glory  from  heaven,  to  raise  up  all  his  Saints. 
And  I,  Polycrates,  the  least  among  you,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  were  near  me, 
whom  also  I  follow,  (seven  of  whom,  indeed,  were 
neighbouring  bisliops,  and  I  am  the  eighth)  al- 
ways celebrate  the  Pascal  feast,  when  the  people 
of  the  Jews  prepare  the  unleavened  cake.  I, 
therefore,  brethren,  who  am  sixty-five  years  old 
in  the  Lord,  and  known  to  many  learned  breth- 
ren in  all  the  world,  and  conversant  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  will  not  fear  those  who  now  threaten  us, 
for  those  who  are  greater  than  I,  have  said,  we 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

The  letter  of  Irenaeus  was  equally  decisive 
against  the  proceedings  of  Victor.  He  tells  him 
how  the  Roman    Church  had  never  agreed  with 
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the  Asian  on  this  question,  "Notwithstanding 
which,  when  the  Bishops  (Asian)  came  to  them 
from  those  Churches  where  it  was  observed,  they 
maijitained  peace  with  them — and  no  one  was  ever 
on  this  account  cast  out  of  the  Church."  He 
continues,  "And  when  the  blessed  Polycarp  came 
to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  and  there  had 
been  a  controversy  between  them  on  some  other 
matters,  they  were  immediately  reconciled,  not 
wishing  to  have  any  contention  between  themselves 
on  this  head.  For  neither  was  Anicetus  able  to 
persuade  Polycarp  to  desist  from  this  practice, 
because  it  had  always  been  followed  by  John  the 
disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
with  whom  he  had  been  conversant ;  neither  could 
Polycarp  induce  Anicetus  to  observe  it  in  his  way, 
who  asserted  that,  he  ought  to  follow  the  customs 
of  the  Presbyters,  who  were  his  predecessors. 
Thus  they  separated  amicably,  as  weH  those  who 
observed,  as  those  who  observed  it  not,  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  whole  Church." 

In  regard  to  this  letter  of  Irenseus  there  are  two 
important  remarks  to  be  made, — First,  that  Ire- 
nseus  should  venture  to  write  to  the  Head  of 
the  Church  if  he  considered  that  Head  to  be 
infallible ;  secondly,  that  Polycarp  should  also 
have  a  controversy  with  a  supreme  and  infallible 
Head  of  the  whole  Christian  Church ;  and,  what 
is  more,  not  submit  to  him,  although  the  Pope 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  him.  St.  Jerome  calls 
Polycarp  "the  Prince  of  all  Asia,"  Sophronius. 
styles  him  "  the   Chief  Ruler,''  both  titles  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  over  the 
Asiatic  Churches. 

But,  on  other  questions  Irenasus  differed  from 
the  Roman  Church,  even  in  a  matter  of  faith  ;  for 
Irenaeus  held  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  and 
believed  it  to  he  a  tradition  apostolical :  now  if  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  of  that  opinion,  then  why  is 
she  not  now  ?  where  is  the  succession  of  her 
doctrine?  But  if  she  was  not  of  that  opinion 
then,  and  Irenaeus  was,  where  was  his  belief  of 
that  Church's  infallibility  ? 

Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
258,)  says,  **  I  never  knew  a  popish  doctor  that 
held  the  millennium  ; "  and  again,  "  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  always  an  evil  eye  on  this  doctrine  ; " 
and  yet  Irenaeus,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
many  other  primitive  Fathers  held  it,  believing  it 
to  have  proceeded  from  St.  John. 

On  this  very  question,  debated  between  Poly- 
carp  and  Anicetus,  Irenaeus  and  Victor,  several 
councils  were  held  at  Rome,  in  Palestine,  in 
Gaul,  and  other  places ;  and  yet,  if  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  supreme  and  infallible,  why  did  he  not 
get  into  his  chair,  and  pronounce,  without  the  aid 
of  councils  or  private  persons,  his  infalHble  deci- 
sion ? 

Tertullian  viewed  the  Churches  spread  through- 
out the  world,  not  as  connected  with  Rome,  but 
rather  joined  together  by  one  common  bond  of 
agreement  in  the  faith  preached  by  the  apostles, 
"  Who,  having  propounded  the  faith,  and  planted 
churches  in  Judea,  from  thence  went  through  the 
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world  preaching  the  same  faith  to  the  nations,  and 
founded  churches  in  different  cities,  from  which  I 
derive  the  first  principles  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
whence  the  rest  of  the  Churches  had  also  bor- 
rowed, and  borrow  daily,  that  they  may  become 
churches.  Therefore,  so  many  and  so  great 
Churches,  are  all  of  that  one  chief  apostolic  Church, 
from  whence  all  others  came.  And  thus  they  are 
all  chief  and  apostolic  as  respects  their  unity,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  communion  of  ^ediCe,  fraternity, 
and  hospitality.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
every  doctrine  which  agrees  with  those  apostolic 
churches  (plural),  in  which  the  faith  was  originally 
planted,  is  to  be  accounted  true,  as  undoubtedly 
holding  that  which  the  Churches  did  receive  from 
the  apostles,  the  apostles  from  Christ,  and  Christ 
from  God ;  but  all  other  doctrine  is  to  be 
judged  false  which  is  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the 
Churches,  of  the  apostles,  and  of  Christ."*  Now, 
here  is  no  mention  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of 
unity ;  on  the  contrary,  we  read  of  Churches  and 
not  one  Church  ;  of  apostles,  and  not  Peter  only ; 
and  of  unity  as  long  as  these  churches  are  not 
paternal,  but  fraternal.  Indeed,  he  elsewhere 
designates  Rome  (heathen  Rome  we  may  sup- 
pose) as  still  the  source  of  abominations,  and  the 
persecutor  of  the  saints :  **  Thus  Babylon,  with 
our  St.  John,  is  a  type  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and, 
therefore,  of  a  great,  royal,  and  proud  city,  and  a 
subduer  of  the  saints."  (Adv.  Jud.)     Neither  does 

*   Tertullian  de  prescript.  Op.  p,  lOJ. 
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he  attribute  to  St.  Peter  any  supremacy  over  other 
apostles,  for,  speaking  of  St.  Paul,  he  observes, 
"  who  for  a  small  matter  of  doubtful  conversation, 
spared  not  Peter  himself." 

What   Origen   thought   of    the    superiority   of 
St.  Peter  has  been  already  given. 

To  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  Ernest  next 
appKed  himself.  In  the  controversies  which 
this  Father  maintained  against  Pope  Stephen, 
and  in  w^hich  he  was  supported  by  the  African 
bishops,  we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  direct  and 
uncompromising  disobedience  to  the  commands 
of  Peter's  successor.  Two  Spanish  bishops  had 
been  deposed  by  a  council  of  their  brethren,  for 
lapsing  into  idolatry.  At  first  they  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  their  sentence  ;  but  after  some  time 
proceeded  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  interesting  its 
bishop  in  their  favour.  Stephen  espoused  their 
cause  rather  hastily,  and  without  waiting  for 
further  intelligence,  wrote  to  the  Spanish  prelates 
to  restore  them  to  their  sees.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
they  referred  the  question  to  St.  Cyprian,  who, 
taking  a  more  correct  view  of  the  case,  decided 
that,  having  been  deposed  for  just  cause,  they 
could  not  be  restored;  and  reprehended,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
bishops,  who  had  deceived  the  infallihle  pontiff! 
"  BasiUdes,  going  to  Rome,  deceived  our  col- 
league Stephen,  who,  being  placed  at  a  distance, 
was  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and,  con- 
cealing the  truth,  sought  to  be  restored  unjustly 
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to  his  bishopric,  from  which  he  had  been  rightly 
deposed."  * 

Writing  to  Cornelius,  the  predecessor  of  Ste- 
phen, whom  he  calls  his  brother,  or  equal,  he 
thus  expresses  himself  on  a  similar  subject.f 
'^But  since  it  has  been  determined  hy  us  all, 
as  both  just  and  right  in  itself,  that  every  one's 
cause  should  be  heard  where  his  offence  was  com- 
mitted; and  each  pastor  has  a  certain  portion 
of  the  flock  assigned  to  him,  which  he  is  to 
govern,  rendering  an  account  to  his  master :  those 
over  whom  we  preside  should  not  wander  from 
their  proper  pastor,  nor  disturb  the  concord  of  the 
bishops  by  their  crafty  insinuations,  but  should 
plead  their  cause  upon  the  spot,  where  they  may 
have  their  accusers  and  witnesses  confronted ; 
unless  these  depraved  people  will  pretend  that  the 
bishops  in  Africa  have  less  authority  than  else- 
where, who  have  already  given  judgment  against 
them,  and  condemned  them  as  guilty  of  great 
crimes." 

But  it  was  on  the  controverted  question  re- 
specting the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  that  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  placed  in  the 
most  direct  opposition.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
debated,  whether  those  who  had  received  this  rite 
from  heretics,  should  be  admitted  into  the  Church, 
merely  by  imposition  of  hands,  or  whether,  deem- 
ing their  baptism  invalid,  it  should  be  repeated. 
Cyprian   and    Stephen    maintained,    as   it   would 

*  Epist.  68.     Cypriani  Oper.  Par.  1726.  t  Epist.  55. 
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appear,  the  extreme  on  either  side.  The  Roman 
Pope,  however,  by  insisting  on  the  validity  of 
every  such  administration  of  the  rite,  compro- 
mised the  pretended  infallibility  of  his  See  ;  be- 
cause, as  many  of  the  heretics  of  these  times  were 
accustomed  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  God  only, 
or  still  more  objectionably  in  that  of  their  ^ons, 
or  inferior  spiritual  intelligences,  such  baptisms, 
so  at  least  Du  Pin  *  argues,  must  have  been 
necessarily  void. 

Cyprian  assembled  a  council  of  his  brethren  in 
Africa  to  decide  this  question,  and,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, transmitted  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, among  other  bishops,  to  Stephen  of  Rome. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  African  deputies  at  the 
capital,  they  met  with  a  very  discourteous  recep- 
tion from  its  bishop,  who,  not  only  refused  them 
Church  communion,  but  even  prohibited  his  flock 
from  admitting  them  into  their  houses  :  and  in 
reply  to  the  decisions  of  the  council,  he  addressed 
an  imperious  letter  to  St.  Cyprian  condemning 
their  proceedings.  This  epistle  is  not  in  exis- 
tence, but  we  have  some  extracts  from  it,  with 
severe  comments,  in  St.  Cyprian's  letter  to  his 
friend  Pompeius,  an  African  bishop.  "  Although, 
my  dear  brother,  I  have  comprised  the  substance 
of  what  may  be  said  on  the  case  of  baptizing 
heretics,  in  those  letters  of  which  I  have  sent 
you  copies  :  yet,  as  you  desire  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  our  brother  Stephen  has,  in 
his  replies  to  my  letters,  written  on  the  subject,  I 

*  De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Dissert.  S.  p.  327,  quarto,  1686. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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send  you  correct  copies ;  in  reading  of  which  you 
will  more  and  more  observe  his  error,  who  en- 
deavours to  maintain  the  cause  of  heretics  against 
Christians  and  the  Church  of  God.  For  among 
other  things  written  by  him,  unwarily  and  un- 
sMJfully,  ivith  great  pride  and  self-contradiction^ 
he  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  if  any 
come  over  to  us  from  any  heresy  whatever,  let  no 
innovation  be  made  in  the  custom  handed  down  to 
us  from  tradition  ;  and,  therefore,  let  such  per- 
sons be  received  by  imposition  of  hands,  thus 
maintaining  the  validity  of  all  heretical  bap- 
tism." * 

The  question  now  assuming  a  more  important 
form,  on  account  of  the  intemperate  proceedings 
of  Stephen,  St.  Cyprian  convened  a  more  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  the  African  bishops,  to  whom 
he  addressed,  on  the  opening  of  the  council,  the 
following  observations  :  — "  Ye  have  heard,  my 
beloved  colleagues,  what  my  fellow  bishop,  Jubi- 
anus,  hath  written  to  me,  on  the  illegal  and  pro- 
fane baptism  of  heretics.  My  answer  you  have 
also  heard,  and  the  opinion  which  I  have  there 
given,  and  which  I  have  repeatedly  declared,  that 
heretics  coming  over  to  the  Church  ought  to  be 
baptized.  What  now  remains  is  that  we  each 
deliver  our  sentiments  on  this  question,  not  judg- 
ing any  one,  nor  anathematising  those  who  differ 
from  us.  Neither  will  any  of  our  brethren 
assume  an  undue  or  tyrannical  authority  over  his 
colleagues^  or  constitute  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops, 
*  Cyprianus,  Pompeio,  Ep.  74. 
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because  each  bishop  has  free  liberty  to  decide 
everything  by  his  own  judgment,  and  can  no  more 
be  judged  hy,  than  he  can  judge,  another.  There- 
fore we  should  wait  for  the  judgment  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  alone  we  derive 
our  power  to  govern  his  Church,  and  who 
will  call  us  to  account  for  the  use  we  make  of 
it."* 

Finding  the  African  bishops  firm  in  their  op- 
position, Stephen  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
Eastern  bishops,  by  transmitting  to  them  a 
partial  statement  of  these  proceedings.  In  order 
to  counteract  this,  St.  Cyprian  wrote  to  Firmilian, 
Bishop  of  Cesarea,  a  detailed  account  of  the  con- 
troversy. This  letter  is  lost;  but,  in  Firmilian's 
reply,  we  have  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
very  little  respect  paid  in  these  times  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  '*  Nay,  but  you  are  the 
worst  of  all  heretics,''''  he  says,  addressing  himself 
to  Stephen,  "  for  when  many  of  them,  ac- 
knowledging their  error,  would  come  over  to  you 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  true  light  of  the  Church, 
you  encourage  them  in  their  error,  and  hy  obscur- 
ing the  light  of  ecclesiastical  truth,  increase  the 
darkness  of  heresy.  Observe  with  what  rashness 
you  presume  to  reprehend  those  who  contend  for 
the  truth  against  falsehood.  For  which  of  the  two 
has  most  reason  to  be  angry  ?  He  who  maintains 
the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  God  ?  or  he  who 
contends  for  the  truth  of  the  Church,  against 
those  who  side  with  the  enemies  of  God  ?  But 
*  Senten.  Episcoporum  de  Hseret.  Bapt. 
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thus  it  is  evident,  that  men  of  weak  minds  are 
most  prone  to  anger,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
readily  recur  when  reason  fails  them ;  so  that 
to  none  more  than  yourself  is  that  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture applicable,  *  An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife, 
and  a  furious  man  aboundeth  in  transgressions.' 
(Prov.  xxix.  22,)  For  how  great  are  the  dissen- 
tions  and  quarrels  ivhich  you  have  caused  in  all  the 
Churches  of  the  world  ?  And  how  much  must  you 
abound  in  transgression,  when  you  have  cut  your- 
self off  from  so  many  flocks  ?  You  have  indeed 
cut  yourself  off,  therefore  he  not  deceived.  For  he 
is  the  true  schismatic  who  apostatises  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church ;  thus  while  you  thought  you 
had  power  to  excommunicate  others  you  cut  off 
yourself,''  * 

After  this  severe  reprimand  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  he  quotes  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  lowli- 
ness, meekness,  and  unity,  and  then  ironically 
observes,  "  How  diligently  has  Stephen  followed 
the  salutary  admonition  of  the  apostle,  particular- 
ly as  respects  lowliness  and  meekness  !  For  what 
could  be  more  meek  and  lowly  than  his  dissention 
with  so  many  bishops  throughout  the  world,  break- 
ing peace  with  each  by  different  species  of  discord  ? 
Now  with  his  eastern  colleagues,  and  then  with 
you  in  the  south,  from  whom  he  received  legates ; 
with  great  long-suffering  and  meekness  indeed, 
when  he  would  scarcely  converse  with  them,  and 
when,  in  his  great  regard  to  the  rules  of  brotherly 
love  and  charity,  he  directed  the  members  of  his 
*  Epist.  75. 
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Church  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  nor 
to  afford  them  the  common  rights  of  hospitahty. 
Can  there  be  with  such  a  person  one  body  and 
one  spirit?  of  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
hath  one  mind  or  not,  so  weak,  unsettled,  and 
wavering  is  it.  Yet  Stephen  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  Cyprian  false  Christ,  false  apostle,  and  deceit- 
ful worker,  who  being  conscious  that  all  these 
things  belong  to  himself,  by  bringing  them  for- 
ward and  falsely  applying  them  to  another,  hath 
reminded  us  how  much  he  himself  deserved 
them."* 

The  same  Firmilian  says,f  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  did  pretend  the  authority  of  the  apostles, 
"  When  in  a  multitude  of  its  religious  ordinances 
it  would  depart  from  the  divine  rule,  and  from  the 
practice  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  even 
defame  Peter  and  Paul  as  their  authorities."  And 
a  little  after,  "  I  disdain  the  open  and  manifest 
folly  of  Stephen,  by  which  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  rock  is  disannulled."  And  St.  Cyprian, 
writing  to  another  bishop,  J  says,  "  For  Peter,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  Lord,  did  not  vainly  and 
proudly  arrogate  to  himself  so  as  to  claim  the  pre-- 
eminence J" 

Ernest  had  just  turned  to  a  remarkable  passage 
in  Thorndike's  Right  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian 
State,  in  which  he  shews  that  St.  Cyprian  thought, 
because   the  keys  of  the  Church  were  given   to 

*  Epist.  75. 

t  Epist.  Firmiliani  contr.  Steph.  ad  Cyprian. 

X  Cyprian.  Epist.  ad  Quintum  fratrem. 
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St.  Peter,  therefore  were  they  given  to  every 
bishop,  and  in  which  opinion  this  eminent  Father 
was  supported  by  St.  Augustine,  Optatus,  St. 
Jerome,*  &c.,  when  Mr.  Heberden  was  announc- 
ed, and  of  course  for  a  short  while  his  researches 
must  be  interrupted. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Harriet  Singleton  had 
been  well  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  amuse 
Charles  Henry  Kerr,  and  had  occupied  much  of 
her  time  in  reading  to  him.  As  usual,  she  had 
selected  some  portion  of  her  brother's  poetry,  or 
of  that  written  by  the  pastor  of  Penscellwood ; 
and  one  little  piece  by  Ernest  on  the  parish  of 
Milton,  a  place  he  dearly  loved,  and  from  which 
he  would  not  move,  although  he  had  been  offered 
preferment,  may  as  well  be  given,  as  a  proof  of 
his  attachment  to  that  locality.  The  country 
about  Milton  was  picturesque,  and  indeed  beau- 
tiful, for  there  was  much  of  pleasant  wood,  hill, 
and  dale,  and  yet  nothing  peculiarly  striking, 
nothing  which  would  charm  the  eye  of  the  moun- 
taineer, or  the  dweller  by  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
forest. 

LINES  ON  THE  VILLAGE  OF  MILTON. 

Milton  !  no  monarch  of  the  granite  brow, 
No  wilds  enamoured  of  the  dusky  pine, 
No  waters  raging  in  their  mighty  flow, 
And  no  St.  Kilda's  rocky  heights  are  thine  ; 
Yet  thou  art  graven  on  this  heart  of  mine, 

*  Thorndike,  vol.  ii.  p.  784.     Oxford  Edit.  1844. 
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Thine  upland  paths  are  all  enough  for  me ; 
The  woodland  bank,  and  the  enamelled  mead, 
The  crystal  rills  that  prattle  to  a  sea 
They  dream  not  of — yet  preach  to  us  indeed 
Of  that  progressive  plan  in  nature's  laws  decreed. 

Come,  pluck  the  uncultured  wild  flowers  from  her  fields. 

See,  how  with  fruits  her  valleys  laugh  and  sing, 

What  gifts  in  time  the  well-wrought  fallow  yields, 

Oh  there  is  joy  in  the  elastic  si:)ring 

Of  hearts  content — themselves  can  only  sing. 

I  thank  my  God  I  never  crouched  a  slave 

To  this  world's  pride  in  fashion's  sickening  toys, 

O  let  me  be  but  free  unto  the  grave. 

Pleased  with  the  life  that  ceases  ere  it  cloys, 

Adoring  God  !  the  fount  of  all  our  nobler  joys. 

Come,  see  the  lamb  that  loves  its  gentle  play, 

The  burdened  beasts  that  know  their  master's  stall  ; 

The  swallow,  and  the  turtle  with  her  lay 

Of  sweet  lament,  obedient  to  their  call. 

Whose  kindling  breast  loves  not  to  know  them  all  ? 

But  hark !  a  sound  is  floating  on  the  air, 

Be  glad,  indeed,  for  'tis  the  sabbath  day, 

A  hallowed  day  of  rest  for  common  prayer 

To  Him  the  Giver  of  the  songster's  lay. 

And  all  the  bloom  that  decks  each  living  spray. 

The  church,  the  church  !  within  her  holy  walls. 
The  wild  flower  and  the  ripened  fruit  may  meet. 
The  son  of  sin  whom  his  own  life  appals, 
The  chastened  soul  who  owns  the  gospel  sweet. 
Both  there  may  kneel  at  one  Redeemer's  feet. 
Sweet  spot,  thy  solitude  is  full  indeed  ! 
Thy  humble  cotter  richly  dreams  of  peace. 
And  those  blest  arts  that  contemplation  feed, 
And  bid  the  swelling  passions  blandly  cease. 
And  when  death  comes  how  tranquil  its  release  ! 
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My  Milton  friends  !  be  yours  affection's  part 

E'en  to  the  meanest  reptile  that  may  crawl, 

The  mind  enlightening  the  awakened  heart 

To  learn  and  feel  there  is  a  use  for  all, 

Perhaps  no  sin  ere  raan  was  doomed  to  fall ! 

And  0  the  more  sweet  friendship's  links  are  spread, 

The  more  the  sympathetic  sap  hath  ran 

Up  from  the  meanest  fountain  to  the  head, 

The  more  shall  we  remember  in  life's  plan, 

As  God  is  kind  to  us,  we  should  be  kind  to  man. 

These  lines  were  grateful  to  Charles  Henry, 
not  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  because  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  spot  described;  and,  oh! 
that  he  might  be  restored,  of  which  blessing  there 
appeared  to  be  increasing  hope,  to  his  former  and 
full  enjoyment  of  nature's  scenes  and  nature's 
sounds  in  all  their  acceptable  variety. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  The  leading  defect  in  Christian  ministers  is  the  want  of 
a  Deyotional  Habit.  The  Church  of  Rome  made  much 
of  this  habit  The  contests  accompanying  and  following  the 
Reformation,  with  something  of  an  indiscriminate  enmity 
against  some  of  the  good  of  that  Church  as  well  as  the  evil, 
combined* to  repress  this  spirit  in  Protestant  writings:  whereas, 
the  mind  of  Christ  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  gruTid  end  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  operation  upon  man.''^  Cecil. 

Heberden  entered  Ernest's  study  in  high 
glee. 

"  I  have  hope,"  he  said  at  the  first  greeting, 
*'  of  Merriman,  he  is  coming  to  himself." 

He  alluded  to  the  school  in  which  he  took  so 
great  an  interest,  and  in  the  success  of  which  he 
believed  the  improvement  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood to  depend. 

"And  what  makes  you  think  so?"  asked 
Ernest. 

Heberden  then  related  how,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  affected  by  an  incident  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Merriman,  and  from  him  received  an  answer  which 
filled  him  with  hope  that  his  friend  Merriman  (for 
he  liked  him  in  many  things)  would  relax  his  un- 
founded enmity,  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  him 

L  5 
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in  the  endeavour  to  instruct  an  ignorant,  and 
reclaim  a  careless  and  impious  people. 

Ernest  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  corre- 
spondence, and,  therefore,  Heberden  at  once  pro- 
duced it,  and  the  more  readily  because  he  really- 
wished  to  ask  advice  and  counsel  of  Ernest  in 
respect  to  ulterior  proceedings. 

Heberden's  letter,  hastily  vrritten,  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  most  dis- 
agreable  task,  but  one  which  a  common  sense  of 
duty  and  feeling  impels  me  reluctantly  to  under- 
take. I  would  so  much  rather  wish  there  was 
some  one  else  to  do  it :  but  still  I  should  feel,  in 
my  own  case,  that  no  voice  would  be  so  welcome 
to  me,  and  on  the  disinterested  and  affectionate 
tone  of  which  1  could  more  entirely  depend,  than 
that  of  a  brother  minister.  Let  me  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  all  men,  but,  before  all,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  let  the  Church  speak  to 
me. 

"  Let  me  state  at  once  that  I  allude  to  your 
coolness  towards  the  interests  of  Whaldrake 
school.  I  cannot  conceive  wherein  the  necessity 
for  this  can  exist,  because  the  school  seems  to 
work  so  well,  and  to  stand  so  high  in  public 
esteem,  that  one  would  have  thought  that  all 
occasion  would  have  been  cut  off  even  from  those 
who  desire  occasion  for  mere  idle  captiousness 
and  vituperation.     The   public  examination  gave 
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complete  satisfaction  to  those  who  witnessed  it, 
and  to  me  more  satisfaction  than  I  like  to  express, 
for  I  would  not  wish  to  overrate  any  institution. 
And,  as  one  who  continually  witnesses  the  improve- 
ment in  the  scholars,  and  very  often  listens  to  the 
commendations  of  parents,  I  cannot  but  feel 
thankful  that  the  school  has  been  established,  and 
especially  when  I  believe  that  its  silent  and  effectual 
working  will  do  more  for  this  neighbourhood  than 
ever  has  yet  been  done.  Today  I  was  called  to 
see  a  little  girl  who  is  dangerously  ill,  and  it  is 
this  circumstance  that  makes  me  write  to  you  at 
this  time.  She  specially  sent  for  me  to  come  and 
read  and  pray  with  her ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
but  for  Whaldrake  school,  I  should  never  have  been 
sent  for.  She  was  naturally  a  particularly  gay  and 
thoughtless  little  girl,  intensely  ignorant,  but  now 
has  the  will  at  least  to  hear  of  good  things.  How 
gratifying  is  this  ;  and  how  numerous  may  be  the 
instances  of  our  ministry  being  thus  aided  and 
accepted ! 

Why,  my  dear  Merriman,  should  we  not  strive 
to  increase  this  happier  state  of  things  ?  We 
may  be  made  the  instruments  of  saving  the  souls 
of  many  through  the  simple  means  of  education ; 
but  as  the  excellent  Archdeacon  Robinson,  in  his 
discourse  on  education,  says,  *  if  only  one  be 
rescued,  remember  that  the  value  of  one  immortal 
soul  is  not  to  be  paralleled  with  the  treasures 
of  unnumbered  worlds."  Do  come  then  to  the 
work,  and  whatever  defects  there  m^y  be,  let  us 
see  if  they  cannot  be  lessened  or  removed.     Let 
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the  matter  be  judged  by  its  own  merits.  Do  not 
throw  upon  me  what  may  be  best  done  by  others. 
I  would  never  wish  to  act  without  the  cooperation 
of  my  brother  clergy — and  church,  parish,  school, 
everything  should  be  freely  open  to  them — for  we 
are  far  too  isolated  and  cramped  under  the  present 
system,  and  our  people  might  well  become  tired 
of  us. 

"  I  am  sure  if  we  all  set  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  that  the  upper  scholars  at  "Whaldrake 
school,  may  all,  by  the  next  examination,  obtain 
a  fair  knowledge  of  much  of  the  Scriptures  ;  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  features 
of  every  country  under  the  sun ;  and  be  much 
advanced  in  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic  : 
and  the  lower  classes  all  be  elevated  in  lesser 
or  greater  degree.  There  is  plenty  of  power  in 
the  present  machinery  —  it  only  needs  constant 
zeal  and  attention. 

"  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  kind,  and  grateful  for  what- 
ever is  done  ;  and  deeply  sensible  in  general  of 
the  benefits  of  education.  You,  and  many  of 
them,  have  done  me  good  service  ;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  at  all  times  I  have  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  poet's  feeling, 

"  I  've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  : 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  man 

Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning." 

"  How  much,  then,  have  we  to  cheer  us  on  ; 
how  much,  in  other  people's  readiness  and  kind- 
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ness,  to  increase  our  responsibility  !  'Tis  true  we 
cannot  lead  angels'  lives  in  the  devil's  world,  but 
mucb  is  expected  of  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful in  the  least.  Many  eyes  are  looking  on  Whal- 
drake  school,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  Eye 
that  beholds  it  worth  all  human  eyes  in  the 
whole  world  ;  for,  as  a  mutual  friend  said  the 
other  day,  '  great  mysteries  are  revealed  unto 
babes.' 

"  I  will  not  add  another  word.  Read  this  once, 
and  hum  it,  if  you  will.  Let  Whaldrake  school 
be  cheered  and  benefited  by  your  presence,  and 
let  all  people  be  encouraged  to  point  to  it  as  a 
blessing. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Merriman, 
"Your  sincere  friend, 
**  Arthur  John  Heberden." 
"  Compton  Magna  Rectory. 

"  A  kind  letter,"  observed  Ernest,  as  he  finished 
reading  it,  "and  one  that  shews,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  enmity  in  your  bosom  towards  Merri- 
man." 

"  There  is  none  at  all,"  exclaimed  Heberden ; 
"  you  know  we  all  speak,  and  sometimes  joke,  of 
extreme  changeableness ;  but,  as  for  enmity,  oh ! 
not  a  spark  of  it." 

"  I  fear,"  remarked  Ernest,  "  I  should  have 
written  a  colder  epistle — you  have  combined  firm- 
ness and  conciliation  ;  and  what  does  he  say  in 
return  ?" 

Heberden  handed  to  Ernest  the  letter  of  Mr. 
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Merriman,   remarking   that    nearly   a   week  had 
elapsed  hefore  he  received  it.     Here  it  is, 

"  My  dear  Heberden, 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  your  letter  should  have 
remained  so  long  unanswered,  but  pray  do  not 
attribute  it  to  indifference  or  neglect.  Far  from 
it;  that  letter  too  deeply  affected  me,  either  to  be 
lightly  regarded,  or  easily  answered ;  and  I  have 
been  hesitating  as  to  whether  I  should  write  to 
you,  or  call  upon  you.  I  have  decided  to  do 
both.  That  I  should  have  done  neither  at  the 
moment,  allow  me  to  add,  as  a  farther  excuse,  my 
deep  engagements  of  late.  I  may  say,  that  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity.  I  never  in  my  life  had 
my  time  so  fully  occupied,  not  by  pleasure,  but 
by  business  in  parochial  visiting ;  and  it  has 
pleased  God  to  remove  two,  who  have  been  under 
my  care,  from  this  troublesome  world. 

*^  'Tis  true  your  letter  was  one  of  censure,  but 
that  censure  was  conveyed  in  so  kind  a  manner, 
and  expressed  in  such  a  Christian  temper  as 
should  gain  friendship  rather  than  be  the  means 
of  losing  it.  I  cannot  forget  the  benefit  of 
other  counsel  you  gave  me  :  and,  I  assure  you, 
there  is  no  one  with  whom  I  should  have  more 
pleasure  and  confidence  in  acting  with,  than  your- 
self. The  very  first  time  1  met  you,  a  feeling 
of  friendship  sprung  up,  and  that  feeling  on  my 
part  has  continued  to  increase,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  painful  to  me  than  any  interruption  of 
it. 
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"  With  regard  to  Whaldxake  school,  I  will  tell 
you  why  it  has  not  had  my  support.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  had  time  ;  in  the  next  place,  I 
have  not  thought  that  it  was  effecting  that  good 
you  state,  but  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  of  late 
to  judge  ;  in  the  third  place,  I  thought  the 
master  hardly  respectful  to  me,  but  I  willingly 
waive  this.  With  you  /  luill  now  do  what  I  can 
for  the  good  and  support  of  it.  Only  let  you  and 
I  go  hand  in  hand,  and  I  will  hope  better  things. 
I  hope  we  may  talk  over  these  matters  very  soon. 
I  wish  you  could  come  and  see  me,  or  I  shall 
fulfil  my  wish  of  paying  a  visit  to  you. 

"  With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  my  dear  Heber- 
den, 

"  Very  truly  your's, 

"  Joseph  H.  Merriman." 

**  This  is  satisfactory,"  said  Ernest,  handing 
back  the  letter. 

"  I  think  so,"  observed  Heberden,  "  and  I  am 
glad  this  course  was  adopted,  for  there  were 
others  who  urged  me  to  pursue  a  different  one." 

"  And  was  the  master  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Mer- 
riman ?  "  asked  Ernest. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Heberden,  "  for 
he  is  one  of  the  best  and  humblest  of  creatures, 
but  with  a  certain  bluntness  of  manner  which  may 
easily  be  mistaken  and  misconstrued,  I  know 
that  Merriman  did  harass  him  by  finding  fault 
with  him  before  his  scholars,  which  was  indis- 
creet, because  you  know  Dr.  Busby  would  not 
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remove  his  hat  to  the  king  in  presence  of  his 
pupils,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  they  must  not  think  there 
is  a  greater  man  than  myself.'  " 

Ernest  smiled  ;  and  the  conversation  turned  to 
his  more  immediate  pursuits. 

"  So  you  are  knocking  holes  in  the  Pope,"  re- 
marked Heberden,  laughing  ;  "  well  I  have  heard 
of  a  deputation  of  Dissenting  ministers  setting 
out  for  Rome  to  convert  the  Pope,  and  I  think 
half  of  them  returned  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves ;  and  some  perverted  even  before  they 
reached  Rome." 

"  Perverted,"  observed  Ernest,  with  a  smile ; 
"  come  Heberden,  you  are  too  hearty  and  sound  a 
fellow  to  use  such  a  cockney  and  affected  term  as 
that ;  for  every  little  upstart  divine,  with  white 
buckram  neckcloth,  and  hair  brushed  up  on  end, 
struts  about  and  talks  of  the  *  perverts  '  to  Rome ; 
oh  !  you  have  more  of  the  Hotspur  than  of  the 
fop  in  you  :  and  why,  if  the  Church  of  Rome  be 
so  very  different  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  so  great  a  change  is  required  ere  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  is  effected,  why  not  call 
that  person  a  convert  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Heberden,  '^  it  is  a 
conceited,  puppyish  word,  as  now  applied.  Well, 
I  was  only  warning  you,  that  we  too  often  fall 
into  the  errors  of  those  we  are  condemning,  and 
that  you  are  undertaking  single-handed  what  a 
body  of  men  failed  in  accomplishing." 

"  And,"  said  Ernest,  playfully,  "  Dr.  Johnson 
performed  single-handed  what  a  society  of  French- 
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men  could  not  do ;  and  you  remember,  when  he 
finished  his  dictionary,  how  he  boasted,  *  I  have 
beat  forty  Frenchmen,  and  will  beat  forty  more.'  " 

"  But,  after  all,"  observed  Heberden,  "  these 
Roman  Catholics  have  much  true  religion  about 
them  ;  and  Wesley  said,  after  stating  how  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  holy  men, 
'  Several  of  them  have  attained  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  sanctity,  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  arriving 
at,'  And  Alexander  Knox,  Wesley's  friend, 
writes,  *I  prize  what  the  Church  of  Rome  pos- 
sesses so  deeply,  as  to  make  me  prefer  their 
religion  to  sectarianism,  in  whatever  plausible 
form  the  latter  may  appear.'  " 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  virtues  of  Roman 
Catholics,"  said  Ernest,  "for,  to  say  nothing  of 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  Laurence  de  Bibra,  Sadolet, 
Borromeo,  Fenelon,  Bossuet,  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Pascal,  Marquis  de  Renzy,  and  others  best  known 
to  Protestant  readers,  I  find  many  impartial  modern 
writers  bearing  testimony  to  their  piety  and  zeal. 
Mathews,  in  his  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  speaks  well 
of  them,  for  he  says  of  a  grand  procession  and 
preaching  on  Christmas  night  at  Rome,  '  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  attend  seem  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  devo- 
tion ; '  again  he  says,  in  finding  fault  with  pews 
in  oui'  Churches,  *  In  the  Catholic  congregations 
there  are  no  such  invidious  distinctions :  the  rich 
and  the  poor  kneel  down  together  on  the  same 
marble  floor,  as  children  of  the  same  parent,  to 
ask  the  same  blessings  from  their  common  bene- 
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factor.  All  the  congregation  joined  in  the  chant 
of  thanksgiving,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  touching  solemnity  of  the  ceremony.'  Again, 
what  a  picture  he  draws  of  the  great  preacher — 
the  Fratre  Pacifico  —  a  Franciscan  ;  comparing 
him  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  devoted  earnestness, 
his  entire  absorption  in  his  subject,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention.  *  I  was  astonished,'  says 
Mathews,  *  at  the  fearless  freedom  with  which  he 
treated  his  audience,  careless  whom  he  might 
offend;  the  leading  drift  of  his  sermon  was  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  mere  ceremonies  ;  and  the 
hypocrisy  and  folly  of  placing  our  reliance,  or 
endeavouring  to  make  others  place  reliance,  on  a 
scrupulous,  Pharisaical,  observance  of  outward 
devotional  acts." 

^*  Just  the  style  of  preaching  we  need  in  Pro- 
testant pulpits,"  observed  Heberden, 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Ernest ;  and  continued, 
'*  Even  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  Jesuits  we 
have  high  mention  made  in  Colonel  McGregor's 
work  on  British  America.  He  states  that  these 
extraordinary  men  direct  their  labours  with  the 
most  arduous  zeal  to  the  conversion  of  the 
savages,  and  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  in  their 
grand  attempts  to  convert  and  civilize  the  In- 
dians, they  endured  the  most  extraordinary  pri- 
vations, and  encountered  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties. Their  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great 
object,  led  them  undauntedly  into  the  wildest  re- 
gions, and  among  the  most  warlike  and  furious  of 
the  Indian  tribes." 
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"  Wonderful !  "  exclaimed  Heberden  ;  "  the 
hand  of  God  was  with  them  of  a  truth." 

"  And  then  the  women,"  continued  Ernest, — 
"  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  sisters  of  mercy,  where 
are  our  Protestant  ladies,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  Mrs.  Fry,  and  some  Moravians,  where  are 
our  Protestant  visitors  of  the  sick — dressers  of 
wounds — nightly  attendants  on  the  sick  and  dying 
— always  renouncing  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
and  never  relaxing  in  their  difficult  offices  of 
doing  good  ?  The  nuns  of  Canada  have  a  cure 
for  the  most  inveterate  cancer,  and  while  they  will 
not  reveal  the  secret,  except  to  their  clergy,  they 
make  a  beautiful  use  of  it,  and  Colonel  McGregor 
has  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  and  saw  numerous 
instances  of  cure  of  the  disease  which  in  Eng- 
land would  have  been  deemed  past  all  remedy," 

"  "What  a  blessing  is  this  !  "  exclaimed  Heber- 
den; "  oh,  that  I  knew  the  remedy  !  for,  indeed,  I 
have  now  two  painful  cases  of  it  in  my  own  parish." 

"  They  should  not  conceal  the  remedy  from  the 
world,"  said  Ernest ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  they 
freely  undertake  the  curing  of  all  who  apply  for 
relief." 

*'  Oh,  they  are  good  and  charitable  !  "  remarked 
Heberden ;  "  and,  as  I  set  out  by  sa}'ing,  we 
must  not  quarrel  out  and  out  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  we  may  be  resisting  angels  unawares. 
Even  D'Aubigne  cannot  help  letting  out  some 
good  traits  of  their  Church,  and  of  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  he  says,*  she  '  still  remained 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  33,  Hist,  of  Reformation. 
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the  most  powerful  friend  that  man  possessed. 
Her  hands,  though  tied,  could  still  bless.  Dur- 
ing those  ages,  great  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
men,  who  in  essential  doctrines  were  true  Pro- 
testants, shed  a  benign  light,  and  in  the  most 
humble  convent,  or  the  most  obscure  parish,  were 
found  poor  monks  and  poor  priests  to  solace  deep 
griefs.*  Again,  in  another  Work,*  he  says,  *  His- 
tory will  shew  us  Catholicism  adding,  without 
doubt,  many  things  to  the  word  of  God,  but  pre- 
serving, nevertheless,  most  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  depravity  of  man, 
salvation  through  the  atonement,  the  essential 
divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  the  indispensable  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.' " 

**  And  yet,"  interrupted  Ernest,  "  there  are 
men  who  will  flippantly  designate  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  Anti-Christ !  Oh,  the  dear  pastor  of 
Penscellwood  has  well  answered  these  presump- 
tuous persons  !  " 

"  Men  run  into  such  extremes,"  continued  He- 
berden ;  "but  how  finely  are  these  rebuked  by 
such  truly  sainted  ones  as  our  own  Cecil.  He 
justly  says,  '  Man  is  a  creature  of  extremes.  The 
middle  path  is  generally  the  wise  path,  but  there 
are  few  wise  enough  to  find  it.  Because  Papists 
have  made  too  much  of  some  things^  Protestants 
have  made  too  little  of  them.  The  Papists  treat 
man  as  all  sense  ;  and  therefore  some  Protestants 

*  Discourse  delivered  at  Geneva,  Jan.  2,  1832,  Introduc- 
tory to  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, &c. 
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would  treat  him  as  all  spirit.  Because  one  party- 
has  exalted  the  Virgin  Mary  to  a  divinity,  the 
other  can  scarcely  think  of  that  most  highly  fa- 
voured among  ivomen  with  common  respect.  The 
Papist  puts  the  Apocrjrpha  into  his  canon — the 
Protestant  will  scarcely  regard  it  as  an  ancient 
record.  The  Popish  heresy  of  human  merit  in 
justification  drove  Luther,  on  the  other  side,  into 
most  unwarrantable  and  unscriptural  statements 
of  that  doctrine.  The  Papists  consider  grace  in- 
separable from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments 
— the  Protestants  too  often  lose  sight  of  them  as 
instituted  means  of  conveying  grace.'  " 

"  A  splendid  passage,  indeed,"  said  Ernest ; 
"but  more  recent  writers,  indeed  most  modern 
ones,  have  spoken  justly  and  fairly  of  a  Church 
which  we  must  still  conceive  to  foster  errors.  I 
have  lately  been  reading  M'Cheyne's  memoirs, 
a  strong  Calvinist,  and  yet  one  who  could  say, 
in  speaking  of  communion  with  brethren  of  other 
denominations,  '  I  have  been  fed  by  the  minis- 
trations of  American  congregationalists,  and  de- 
voted Episcopalians.  If  dear  Martin  Boos  were 
alive,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Rome  though  he 
was,  he  would  have  been  welcome  too ;  and  who 
that  knows  the  value  of  souls  and  the  value  of  a 
living  testimony  would  say  it  was  wrong  ?  *  " 

"  This  is  good,"  observed  Heberden;  "  but  that 
very  M'Cheyne  says  many  startling  and  outrageous 
tilings." 

"  He  does,"  continued  Ernest ;  "  and  he  seems 
to  have  held  Hobbes's  idea  that  there  is  but  one 
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article  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation,   which  is, 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Messiah." 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  Heberden  ;  "  and  yet  how 
different  his  general  opinions  to  those  of  Hobbes, 
who  was  quite  an  Erastian.  But  what  does  he  say  ?"* 
**  These  are  his  words,"  replied  Ernest.  "  '  As 
far  as  the  Lord  has  given  me  light  in  this  matter, 
and  looking  at  what  my  own  heart  does  in  like 
circumstances,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
thing  more  in  coming  to  Jesus,  than  just  believing 
what  God  says  about  his  Son  to  be  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  people  keep  themselves  in  daik- 
ness  by  expecting  something  more  than  this.'  " 

Heberden  mused  awhile,  but  said  nothing.  He 
thought  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  two 
sayings,  for  all  God's  prophecies  are  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Messiah — of  an 
anointed  One  to  be  sent  as  the  healer  of  the  nations. 

Ernest  continued. 

*'  There  is  another  very  modern  writer,  Taylor, 
who,  in  taking  a  retrospective  review  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  England,  tells  us,  that  '  Catholicity,' 
by  which  he  means  Roman  Catholicism,  '  even  in 
its  perversion,  is  still  an  attractive  and  beautiful 
idea ;'  and  he  makes  this  admission  as  a  free  and 
liberal  writer,  *  The  freest  inquirer  may  indeed 
consistently  admit,  that  there  are  cases  where  an 
external  authority  or  simple  tradition,  setting 
matters  of  form  and  usage  not  condemned  by 
reason  and  conscience — is  the  best  guide  he  can 
follow,  and  a  sufficient  ground  for  comjpliance.^' 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  remarked  Heberden,  ^^  how 
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nearly  all  the  liberal  press,  and  the  liberal  writers 
of  the  present  age,  are  on  the  side  of  Roman 
Catholicism — if  Tory  or  Conservative  newspapers 
venture  a  tirade  against  Popery,  they  are  assailed 
as  illiberal,  bigoted,  and  aniiquated — just  the 
very  terms  applied  to  Popery  itself  are  lavished 
on  its  opponents  !  " 

"  And  liberal  members  of  Parliament,  too," 
observed  Ernest,  "  are  continually  giving  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  a  lift  onwards — and  yet,  I  know 
not  that  I  could  do  other  than  approve  of  their 
doings,  for  they  are  seeking  mainly  to  relieve 
them  of  civil  disabilities,  and  only  placing  them 
on  an  equality  with  Protestants." 

"  Sometimes,"  remarked  Heberden,  "  they  go 
farther  than  this,  and,  while  depressing  the  Church 
of  England,  utter  things  in  approval  of  Popery, 
that  are  quite  unwarrantable." 

"  The  American  Church,"  said  Ernest,  "  settles 
the  account  with  Rome  in  the  best  manner,  and 
in  the  best  spirit.  The  pastoral  letters  and 
charges  of  her  bishops  are  admirable  for  the 
firmness  and  conciliation  blended  in  them,  and 
while  they  speak  of  the  novelties  of  Rome,  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  of  the  truly  primitive  and 
apostolic  Church.  Bishop  Griswold  was  a  great 
writer  on  this  matter;  and  how  beautifully  he 
said,  *  I  hope,  through  God's  blessing,  I  may 
never  have  *  little  charity'  for  any  denomination 
of  Christians,  and  especially  for  those  who  stead- 
fastly maintain  so  many  of  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity as  do  the  Roman  Catholics.'  " 
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"  Really  Christian  !"  exclaimed  Heberden ;  and 
he  asked  if  there  had  not  been  a  proposal  made 
for  the  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Epi- 
scopal Churches  of  America  ? 

"  There  was,  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,"  answered  Ernest,  "  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  American  Bishops,  which 
was  written  in  a  liberal  and  loving  spirit.  But 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  too  great  to  be 
removed.  The  Bishops  of  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Vermont,  Illinois,  &c.,  sent  back  spirited 
answers  of  refusal,  in  which  they  yielded  nothing 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Perhaps  some  of  their 
remarks  were  not  sufficiently  courteous,  consider- 
ing the  high  character  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  the 
admirable  tone  of  his  letter.  *  Nay,'  writes  the 
first  bishop,  *  by  what  right  do  you,  the  inferior 
and  vassal  of  the  Pope,  approach  us,  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ ;  and  so,  saving  the 
reverence  due  to  occupancy  of  the  see  in  which 
the  Apostles  laboured,  preached,  and  died,  the 
equals  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  and,  therefore, 
your  superiors,'  This  was  high,  yet  warrantable 
language.  Bishop  Griswold  wrote  excellently, 
asserting  *  We  never  have  departed  from  the  One 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  have  merely 
rejected  what  is  unscriptural,  superstitious,'  &c. 
Again,  '  To  unite  with  any  Christians  in  what  is 
erroneous  or  unscriptural,  is  going — not  to  the 
true  Catholic  Church,  but  from  it.*  Bishop  Ken- 
rick was  not  pleased  with  some  of  the  replies,  and 
complained,   *  All  this  ire  was  excited  by  a  letter 
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. — calm,  courteous,  affectionate — inviting  to  union 
and  peace.'  And  thus  the  whole  affair  went  off — 
Bishop  Kenrick  sharing  the  same  fate  as  Dr. 
Coke. 

'*  And  I  must  be  off,  too,"  exclaimed  Heber- 
den,  rising  from  his  seat;  and  leaving  remem- 
brances to  Miss  Singleton  and  Charles  Henry,  he 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  Well,"  said  Ernest,  also  rising,  **  I  trust  we 
are  not  like  that  man  whom  Clarendon  describes 
as  considering  the  Christian  religion  no  otherwise 
than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  Popery,  and 
valued  those  men  most,  who  did  that  the  most 
furiously." 

"  No — no,"  cried  Heberden,  "  a  better  spirit 
animates  us  in  these  times,  I  trust.  I  think 
Clarendon  also  notes,  how  a  great  part  of  the 
Scottish  religion  consisted  in  an  entire  detestation 
of  Popery,  in  believing  the  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
Christ,  and  hating  perfectly  the  persons  of  all 
Papists." 

*'  Monstrous !  "  exclaimed  Ernest.  "  A  really 
pious  man  could  hardly  breathe  in  such  a  horrid 
atmosphere  as  these  same  Scots  must  have  revelled 
in.  How  different  was  HudJestone's  (a  Bene- 
dictine monk)  character  of  Mr.  Gane,  who  though 
he  was  a  very  zealous  Protestant,  yet  lived  with 
so  much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catho- 
lics, that  they  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as 
they  would  do  any  of  their  own  profession." 

"  And  think  that  the  works  of  Hooker  and 
Bull  are  read  in  the  Jesuit  colleges — this,  as  Cole- 
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ridge  observes,  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
mind  over  the  most  profound  of  all  prejudices." 

"  I  have  hopes,"  said  Ernest,  "  that  some  of 
the  great  minds  that  have  lately  left  our  Church 
for  that  of  Rome,  may  be  made  instruments  in 
the  task  of  softening  or  exterminating  certain 
feelings  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  even  pave 
the  way  to  a  more  scriptural  view  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Can  Newman,  for  instance,  really 
fall  down  and  worship  the  Virgin  Mary?  and  if 
he  cannot,  how  is  he,  and  other  converts  in 
similar  predicament,  to  be  retained  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?  " 

*'  That  is  a  tough  question,"  remarked  Heber- 
den  ;  *Sve  must  leave  the  popular  Pope  to  decide 
it — let  us  be  thankful  that  his  highness  has  not  to 
consider  it  for  us.'' 

And  he  departed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"In  St.  Cyprian's  sense, you  are  the  beam  that  have  sepa- 
rated yourselves  from  the  body  of  the  sun  :  you  are  the  bough 
that  is  lopped  from  the  tree :  you  are  the  stream  which  is 
divided  from  the  fountain.  It  is  you,  principally  you,  that 
hav€  divided  the  unity  of  the  Church  !" 

^  Archbishop  Bramhall  on  the  Itomanists. 

"  There  goes  a  dear,  good  fellow,**'  exclaimed 
Ernest,  as  he  gazed  on  Heberden's  departing 
steps,  and  then  sat  down  again  quietly  to  resume 
his  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  history  of  Pope  Stephen, 
that  of  Pope  Liberius  was  equally  remarkable, 
as  a  practical  refutation  of  the  pretension  to 
infallibility,  on  the  part  of  St.  Peter's  successors. 
The  Emperor  Constantius,  who  favoured  Arian- 
ism,  endeavoured  to  spread  this  heterodox  doc- 
trine in  the  Church,  (a  doctrine,  which,  as  Cole- 
ridge saith,  cannot  be  called  Christian,)  by  the 
persecution  of  all  who  adhered  to  the  true  faith, 
especially  the  Bishops  of  the  larger  Sees.  The 
Roman  Bishop  was  for  some  time  firm  in  his 
maintenance  of  the  truth,  but  being  exiled  by 
the  emperor,  and  wrought  upon  by  the  artifice 
of  a  cunning   Arian,   he  subscribed  an  heretical 
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formulary,  and,  by  so  doing,  abjured  the  faith  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  fall  of  so  eminent  a 
bishop  affords  cause  of  triumph  to  the  adversary, 
and  consequent  regret  to  the  true  believer. 

Athanasius  and  Hilary,  contemporary  writers, 
who  had  themselves  suffered  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  detail  the  fall  of  Liberius  in  very 
explicit  terms ;  nor  do  they  seem,  from  the  tenor 
of  their  language,  to  have  entertained  any  high 
idea  either  of  the  supremacy  or  infallibility  of 
the  Roman  See.  ^'  Liberius,"  says  St.  Athana- 
sius,* "  after  having  for  two  years  endured  exile, 
being  threatened  by  death,  was  induced  to  sub- 
scribe." St.  Hilary  expresses  his  indignation  very 
strongly,  "  I  anathematise  thee,  oh  Liberius !  thee 
and  thy  companions  ;  again  I  anathematise  thee  ; 
and  for  the  third  time  I  say,  thou  art  a  prevari- 
cator."f  St.  Jerome  believed,  and  wrote  it  so, 
that  Liberius  had  subscribed  to  Arianism. 

St.  Basil,  in  the  fourth  century,  thus  speaks  of 
the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  chief  Prelate  of 
the  west,J  "  In  what  way  to  reply  to  their  letters, 
or  how  to  hold  intercourse  with  those  that  write, 
I  am  in  doubt ;  for,  indeed,  mild  treatment  often 
makes  proud  men  more  insolent.  For  if  the 
Lord  be  propitious  to  us,  why  do  we  seek  other 
help  ?  but  if  the  anger  of  God  continue,  what 
help  can  we  derive  from  ivestern  superciliousness 
and  pride,  who  neither  know  nor  wish  to  learn 

*  Athan.  Ad  Solit.  Vit,  Agend. 

t  Hilarii  Fragmenta,  pp.  426,  427. 

%  Bp^il  J)pis!t.  ep.  10,  ad  Gregorium,  tom.  iii.  p,  54, 
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the  truth,  but  being  prepossessed  with  false  opi- 
nions, do  those  things  which  they  did  before  in 
the  case  of  Marcellus  ;  contending  even  with  those 
who  declare  the  truth  to  them,  while  they  establish 
heresies  hy  themselves.'"  He  continues,  "  I  would 
not  have  written  to  their  leader  (the  Bishop  of 
Rome)  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  except  to  treat  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  enigmatically,  for 
they  neither  comprehend  with  us  the  truth,  nor 
agree  in  that  way  by  which  they  might  under- 
stand it ;  neither  should  they  consider  themselves 
dignified  by  pride,  a  sin  which  is  of  itself  sufiici- 
ent  to  make  one  God's  enemy." 

Speaking  of  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Gregory 
Nyssen,  going  to  Rome,  he  observes,*  that  although 
his  address  to  a  sensible  man  would  have  gained  him 
esteem,  "  yet  to  a  proud  and  haughty  man,  ex- 
alted on  a  high  throne,  who  will  not  hear  the  truth, 
and  despising  those  who  from  a  lower  station 
would  presume  to  direct  him,"  from  such  a  cha- 
racter, evidently  meaning  the  Roman  Prelate,  he 
saw  no  good  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  any 
intercourse  with  him.  St.  Ambrose  remarks,f 
"  They  have  not  the  inheritance  of  Peter,  who 
have  not  the  faith  of  Peter,  which  they  tear  asun- 
der with  ungodly  divisions."  "  If,  therefore," 
he  warns  us,  "  there  be  any  Church  which  rejects 
the  faith,  and  is  not  grounded  on  the  Apostolical 
doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  forsaken,  lest  it  infect 
others  by  its  heterodoxy." 

*  Ep.  250. 

t  Ambrose  De  Poenit.  dist.  I.  e.  potest  fieri. 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  former  text  of  St. 
Ambrose  has  been  corrupted,  and  in  its  corrupted 
translation  Mr.  Lamotte  had  quoted  it.  The 
Roman  Catholics  put  *seat'  for  *  faith,'  when  it 
is  *  fidem,'  and  not  '  sedem^  in  St.  Ambrose's 
writings;  and  so  Jeremy  Taylor  observes,  '^  this 
error  was  made  authentic  by  being  inserted  into 
the  code  of  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and,  considering  how  little  notice  the  clergy  had 
of  antiquity  but  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by 
Gratian,  it  will  be  no  great  wonder  that  all  this 
part  of  the  world  swallowed  such  a  bole  and 
the  opinion  that  was  wrapped  in  it.'* 

There  is  another  misinterpretation  of  St.  Am- 
brose. This  holy  father,  in  a  funeral  oration  de- 
livered on  the  death  of  his  brother  Satyrus, 
stated  of  him,  that  he  being  desirous  of  partaking 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  called  to  him  the  bishop 
of  the  place,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  held 
communion  with  the  Catholic  bishops ;  and  be- 
cause he  should  not  mistake  him,  whether  he 
held  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who 
at  that  time,  both  in  truth  and  in  his  opinion 
was  Catholic,  and  best  known  to  him  and  to 
the  bishop  to  whom  he  had  put  the  question. 
This  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  schism  of  the 
Luciferians.  Now  what  is  gained  by  this  ?  Sa- 
tyrus wished  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  from 
a  true  bishop,  he  asked  this  bishop  if  he  was 
such,  and  in  order  to  make  his  meaning  con- 
cise and  clear,  asked  him  if  he  was  in  communion 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  because  Satyrus  be- 
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lieved  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  Catliolic 
bishop ;  but,  can  we  gain  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome   can  never   err  ?     The 
learned  Dr.  Field*  observes  on  this  very  matter : 
"As  if  I,  being  in  France  or  Germany,  meeting 
with    some   Christians,    of  whose  faith   I   doubt, 
should  demand  of  them,  whether  they  hold   the 
profession  of  the  reformed  Churches  in  England 
and  Scotland,  which  at  this   time  I  think  to  be 
the   true  Churches  of  God;  doth  it  follow,  that 
I   think   these    Churches    can   never   err,   or   fall 
from   the   sincerity  of  the   Christian   profession  ? 
or   that   for    ever   it  must  be  a  note  of  the  sin- 
cere professors   of    the    Christian   faith,    to   hold 
communion  with  these  Churches,  howsoever  they 
degenerate  ?" 

St.  Chrysostom  seems  rather  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  St.  Paul  more  than  to  St.  Peter :  "  For 
Christ,"  he  remarks,  "  committed  the  Jews  to 
Peter,  but  set  Paul  over  the  Gentiles ;  and  he 
shews  himself  equal  to  the  rest  in  honour:  nor 
does  he  compare  himself  with  these,  but  even 
with  the  chief,  declaring  that  they  tvere  all 
equal  in  dignity  and  honour,''' -^  In  another  part 
of  the  same  Epistle  he  also  observes,  when  speak- 
ing of  St  Paul :  "  Who  could  possess  a  more 
humble  mind?  After  so  many  and  such  good 
deeds,  not  needing  Peter,  or  requiring  his  suf- 
frage,  hut  being  in  dignity  equal  to  him;  for  I 

♦  Dr.  Field.     Of  the  Church,  chap.  xli.  p.  166. 
t  In  Galat.  ii.  8,  torn.  I.  p.  529. 
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will  not  now  say  more,  yet  he  went  up  to  him, 
as  to  one  greater  and  more  ancient:  he  went 
not  to  learn  anything  from  him,  neither  to  be 
corrected  in  anything  by  him,  but  merely  that 
he  might  see  him,  and  honour  him  by  his  pre- 
sence."* Commenting  on  that  saying  of  the 
Apostle,  "  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel," 
&c.,  he  observes,!  that  "  St.  Paul  shews  us  in 
these  words,  that  the  dignity  of  the  person 
is  not  to  be  regarded  when  truth  is  concerned. 
Eyen  if  one  of  the  angels  should  descend  from 
heaven,  and  corrupt  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
he  must  be  accursed :  but  if  they  should  preach 
any  other  gospel  than  that  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, however  trifling  might  be  the  alteration, 
they  would  be  liable  to  an  anathema."  What, 
thought  Ernest,  would  St.  Chrysostom,  honest 
John  Chrysostom  now  say  to  the  novelties  and 
additions  of  the  Roman  Church ! 

St.  Jerome  is  a  favourite  father  with  the  Ro- 
manists; and,  strange  to  say,  with  the  Presby- 
terians also,  and  yet  he  will  "serve  the  purposes 
of  neither,  either  for  Papal  supremacy,  or  su- 
preme Presbytery.  "  The  Church,"  he  says,J 
"is  built  upon  all  the  Apostles^  the  strength  of 
the  Church  is  founded  equally  upon  all,''  **  You§ 
will  say  the  Church  is  built  on  Peter,  although 
the  same  is  affirmed,  in  another  place,  of  all 
he  Apostles  J"     In  his  comment  on  the  prophet 

■^  In  Gal.  i.  18.  f  In  Gal.  i,  8,  9. 

,  X  Adv.  Jovianum,  Lib.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  15.        §  Ibid. 
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Amos,  "Christ  was  the  rock,  and  he  bestowed 
on  the  Apostles  that  they  should  also  be  called 
rocks." 

So  much  for  the  equality  of  the  Apostles,  and 
as  for  that  of  the  bishops,  he  speaks  even 
still  more  decisively.  "Wherever,"  he  observes, 
"  there  is  a  bishop,  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugu- 
bium,  at  Constantinople  or  at  Rhegium,  at  Alex- 
andria or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same  worth, 
and  of  the  same  priesthood ;  the  power  of  wealth, 
or  the  lowliness  of  poverty,  does  not  make  a 
bishajj  higher  or  lower,  for  all  are  successors  of 
the  Apostles."  *  True,  thought  Ernest,  for  how 
could  the  other  cotemporary  Apostles  be  suc- 
cessors of  Peter?  and  yet  they  must  have  their 
successors  in  equal  degree,  for  they  also  founded 
Churches.  How  can  all  be  the  successors  of  one, 
when  so  many  Churches  can  clearly  trace  their 
origin  to  others  than  Peter,  and  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  Peter  ?  Surely  this  would 
be  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

St.  Jerome  also,  as  has  been  before  alluded  to, 
speaks  of  the  Arianism  of  the  Roman  Prelate, 
Liberius.  In  his  catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, speaking  of  Fortunantius,  he  saysf  of  him : 
"  For  this  he  is  to  be  detested,  because  he  first 
solicited  and  prevailed  on  Liberius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  had  been  exiled  for  the  faith,  to 
subscribe   to   heresy."     Again,  in  his    chronicle, 

*  Ep.  85,  Ad.  Evagrio,  torn.  ii.  p.  221. 
t  Cat.  Script.  Ecc.  torn.  i.  p.  191. 
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he  informs  us,*  "that  Liberius,  worn  out  with 
the  toils  of  banishment,  and  having  subscribed 
to  heretical  pravity,  entered  Rome  as  a  con- 
queror." And  how  much  more  would  it  have 
contributed  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  of 
Rome  itself,  had  its  bishops  followed  his  excel- 
lent advice:  "Let  the  bishops  be  content  with 
their  honour,  let  them  recollect  that  they  are 
fathers,  not  lords,  that  they  should  be  loved,  not 
feared!" 

The  Romanists  cite  from  St.  Jerome,  that 
"  Christ  made  one  head  among  the  twelve  to 
avoid  schism,"  and  "  how  much  more  necessary," 
they  ask,  "  is  such  a  head  in  the  universal 
Church."  But  then  they  omit  the  words  which 
have  already  been  given  from  St.  Jerome,  and 
which  go  immediately  before  this  saying ;  and 
Archbishop  Bramhall  shews  plainly-j-  that  in  a 
body  endowed  with  power,  as  the  Church  is, 
a  Headship  of  Order  alone  is  a  sufficient  remedy 
against  schism.  And  he  further  thinks,  that  what 
St.  Jerome  here  says,  has  reference  rather  to 
Mark  ix.  34.  At  all  events,  a  single  person  is 
more  capable  of  the  government  of  a  small  so- 
ciety, than  of  the  whole  world ;  and  the  sovereign 
power  over  the  universal  Church  was  ever  placed 
in  an  (Ecumenical  council,  until  the  usurpation 
of  it  by  the  Pope. 

St.  Augustine  is  one  of  those  fathers  who  un- 

*  In  Chron. 

t  Bramhall 's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  156. 
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derstand  the  term  "rock,"  as  Peter  was  called, 
to  mean  "  Christ ;"  and  when  it  was  said  to 
Peter  "feed  my  sheep,"  that  it  was  spoken  to 
all  pastors.  "  Neither,"  he  says,  "  was  Paul  the 
root  of  those  whom  he  had  planted,  but  rather 
He  that  said,  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches, 
for  how  indeed  could  he  be  their  head,  when 
he  himself  said,  that  all  we  in  Christ  are  one 
body,  and  of  the  whole  body  Christ  himself  is 
the  head."*  Referring  to  the  divisions  among  the 
Corinthians,  he  says :  "  But  none  of  these  con- 
tentious persons  were  good,  except  those  who 
said,  I  am  of  Christ. "f  In  his  Tract  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Church,  we  find :  "  While  Christ  is  the 
head  and  body,  the  head  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  and  his  body  the  Church ;  the  bride- 
groom and  the  spouse,  two  in  one  flesh.  Who- 
ever disagrees  about  the  head  itself  from  the 
Holy  Scripture,  though  they  are  found  in  all 
places  in  which  the  Church  is  named,  they  are 
not  in  the  Church. ":{:  No  word  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  of  the  Pope  in  the  very  place  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  it. 

When  adducing  the  Apostolical  Succession  as 
a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
Scripture,  he  writes:  "These  things  being  so^ 
who  can  be  blinded  with  such  frenzy,  as  to  say 
that  the  Churches  of  th^  Apostles,  the  agreement 
of  brethren,  so  faithful,   so  numerous,  could  not 

*  Cont.  Lit.  Pet.  lib.  3,  cap.  42. 

t  Cont.  Crescon.  Gram.  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 

X  De  Unit.  Eccles.  cap.  iv.  torn.  vii.  p.  626. 
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guarantee  that  their  writings  should  be  faithfully 
transmitted  to  posterity,  whereas  they  have  pre- 
served their  chairs  by  a  most  certain  succession 
down  to  the  present  bishops."* 

As  to  the  infallibility  of  St.  Peter's  successors 
he  appears  to  have  no  knowledge  of  its  existence ; 
for  when  the  Donatists  brought  forward  the  errors 
of  some  of  them  as  an  argument  against  the 
Church,  such  as  that  of  Marcellus,  who  sacrificed 
to  idols  to  save  himself  from  the  pains  of  mar- 
tyrdom, he  replies,  that  it  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  indifference :  **  For  the  Catholic  Church  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  would  not  in  any 
way  be  inspired  by  it,  as  we  are  not  crowned  by 
their  innocence,  neither  are  we  condemned  by  their 
guilt.  If  they  were  good,  they  would  be  puri- 
fied, and  like  wheat  gathered  into  the  garner 
of  the  Church ;  if  they  were  evil,  they  would  be 
bruised  in  pieces  like  straw."  f 

Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  gives  the  primacy 
only  to  Rome,  because  "  that  throne  is  adorned 
with  many  advantages:  it  has  the  sepulchres  of 
our  common  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  truth, 
Peter  and  Paul.  These  have  made  your  throne 
exceedingly  illustrious.  This  is  the  height  of 
your  blessings.' 

Ernest  looked  over  more  references  to  the 
fathers,  and  found  somewhat  of  primacy  of  order, 
but  nothing  of  supremacy  of  power  assigned  to 

*  Faust.  32. 

f  De  Unico  Bap.  Cont.  Petit,  cap.  16,  torn  vii,  p.  620. 
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the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But,  saith  Bellarmine, 
when  pressed  by  authorities  from  the  Fathers,  the 
Pope  acknowledges  no  Fathers,  they  are  all  his 
children  and  cannot  witness  against  him ;  then 
why  take  their  testimonies  in  his  favour?  In- 
deed, where  is  the  use  of  Fathers  being  quoted 
in  any  controversy,  or  why  should  any  contro- 
versy exist,  if  the  Pope  had  only  to  seat  himself 
in  his  chair,  and  deliver  an  ultimate  opinion  ? 
Why  did  the  Bishop  of  Rome  not  settle  the 
Arian  controversy,  sitting  as  a  judge  and  arbi- 
trator, rather  than  be  made  a  party  and  concur- 
rent with  other  good  bishops  in  the  matter  ? 
Why  did  the  Fathers  prescribe  so  many  rules 
and  cautions  for  the  discovery  of  heresy,  and 
why  did  Emperors  and  the  Church  convene  coun- 
cils at  great  cost  and  trouble,  when  a  word  from 
the  Pope  would  have  settled  it,  had  he  been  ac- 
counted infallible  by  the  Christian  world  ?  No, 
the  ancient  Fathers  and  writers  believed  nothing 
of  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope; 
thousands  of  bishops  never  received  any  ordina- 
tions from  any  Pope  mediately  or  immediately, 
but  derived  the  line  of  their  succession  from 
other  Apostles.  St.  Augustine,  with  217  bishops 
and  their  successors  for  100  years  together  stood 
separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  we  believe 
their  own  records,  and  what  are  better  ?  So  did 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Cyprian,  Firmilian,  &c.,  and  most  of  them  held 
opinions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  disavows  now, 
and  therefore  did  so  then,  or  else  she  has  inno- 
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vated  in  her  doctrine,  and  by  so  doing,  renounced 
her  infallibility. 

TESTIMONY    OF    COUNCILS. 

In  addition  to  the  Fathers,  Ernest  found  he 
could  derive  confirmative  testimony  from  the 
decrees  of  the  general  councils.  And  first  that 
of  Nice,  (a.  d.  325)  that  famous  council :  "  Let 
ancient  customs  be  observed  in  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  so  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
have  authority  over  all  those  places,  because  the 
same  custom  is  observed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
too.  And  so  likewise  in  Antioch,  and  other 
provinces,  let  the  dignities  and  privileges  be  pre- 
served to  the  churches."^  "Which  canon,"  as 
Balsamon  observeSj-f-  "  and  the  seventh  deter- 
mined that  the  patriarchs,  to  wit,  of  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  be  honoured  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  customs,  and  that  he  of 
Alexandria  be  over  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis.  He  of  Antioch  also  over  Syria, 
Coelesyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  both  Cilicias ;  he 
of  Jerusalem,  over  the  provinces  of  Palestine, 
Arabia,  and  Phoenice,  as  they  say  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  also  over  the  western  provinces."  It 
is  plain,  in  the  judgment  of  this  celebrated  coun- 
cil, that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  no  universal 
bishop,  neither  head  over  the  whole  Church ;  and 
what  authority  he  enjoys  is  by  custom,  and  not 
of  divine  right. 

■^  Concil,  Nic.  Canon  6.     See  also  Canon  5. 
t  Balsam,  in  loc.  p.  66.     Bever.  Synod,  vol.  i. 
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The  Council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  passed  a 
decree  still  more  decisive.  "  Let  not  bishops  go  out 
of  their  diocese  to  churches  beyond  their  bounds, 
but  let  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  according  to  the 
canon,  administer  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  East  the  affairs  of  the  East,  saving 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  Church  of  Antioch  in 
the  Nicene  canons.  Let  the  bishops  of  the  Asia- 
tic diocese,  administer  Asiatic  affairs  only,  and 
those  of  Pontus  the  Pontic,  and  those  of  Thrace 
the  Thracian.  And  let  not  bishops,  unless  they 
are  called,  go  out  of  their  diocese,  either  to  or- 
dain, or  dispense  any  other  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
And  these  canons,  concerning  dioceses,  being 
observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  provincial  synod 
will  have  the  management  of  every  province,  as 
was  decreed  at  Nice.  The  Churches  among  the 
barbarians  are  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
customs  of  these  countries."*  Hence  it  appears, 
that  no  bishop  is  to  exercise  authority  out  of  his 
own  diocese,  and  if  a  particular  bishop  cannot 
end  a  controversy,  then  the  surrounding  provin- 
cial bisliops  are  to  be  called  in,  and  their  deci- 
sion to  be  final,  without  any  help  from,  or  ap- 
peal to  Rome.  Another  canon  of  this  council 
relates  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  Emperor  Constantine 
removing  his  court  there  ;  and  Archbishop  B ram- 
hall  observes,  speaking  of  Emperors  giving  pre- 
eminence to  bishops  where  they  fixed  their  courts, 
either  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  a  council : 
*  Concilii  Constan.  Canon  2. 
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"  the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon, 
(with  the  consent  and  confirmation  of  Theodosius 
and  Martian,  Emperors,)  did  advance  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  from  being  a  mean  suffragan 
under  the  Metropolitan  of  Heraclea,  to  be  equal 
in  dignity,  power,  and  all  sorts  of  privileges,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  *  and  this  very  ground  is 
assigned  by  the  Fathers,  *  Because  that  city,  Con- 
stantinople, was  become  the  seat  of  the  empire.' 
Or,  without  a  council,  as  Justinian  the  Emperor 
by  his  sole  legislative  power  erected  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Justiniana  Prima,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  new  province  subtracted  from  other 
bishops,  freeing  it  from  all  appeals.  The  like 
prerogatives  he  gave  to  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage, notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bishop   of  Horned  \ 

The  canon  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (a.d. 
451)  runs  thus,J  "  We,  following  in  all  respects 
the  decrees  of  the  Fathers,  and  acknowledging  the 
canons  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  be- 
loved of  God,  (that  is,  the  Constantinopolitan 
Council  last  mentioned,)  which  have  now  been 
read,  decree  and  constitute  the  same  things  con- 
cerning the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  Church  of 
Constantinople  or  New  Rome.  For  the  Fathers 
have,  with  good  reason,  granted  these  privileges 
to  the  throne  of  old  Rome,  on  account  of  her 
being  the  imperial  city ;  and  the  one  hundred  and 

*  Concil.  Const,  canon  3.     Concil.  Chalced.  canon  28. 
t  See  Archbishop  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
X  Concilii  Chalcedonensis,  Canon  28. 
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fifty  bishops,  acting  with  the  same  view,  have 
given  equal  privileges  to  the  throne  of  New  Rome, 
Rightly  judging  that  the  city  which  is  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  of  a  senate,  and  is  equal  to  the  old 
imperial  Rome  in  other  privileges,  should  also  be 
honoured  as  she  is  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  being 
the  second,  and  next  after  her." 

By  this,  it  is  seen,  that  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, had  equal  power  and  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  only 
placed  after  him ;  and  also  we  learn  that  the 
Bishopric  of  Rome  was  elevated,  not  because  St. 
Peter,  but  because  the  emperor  had  his  seat 
there,  so  great  a  desire  had  the  Fathers  to  conform 
the  ecclesiastical  government  to  the  political. 

This  remarkable  canon  was  also  confirmed 
again  in  the  sixth  general  council  (a.d.  680). 
"  Renewing  the  determinations  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  holy  fathers,  assembled  in  the  divinely  pre- 
served and  royal  city,  and  the  six  hundred  and 
thirty  gathered  together  in  Chalcedon,  we  deter- 
mine also  that  the  throne  of  Constantinople  receive 
equal  privileges  with  the  throne  of  Old  Rome^  and 
he  magnified  and  accounted  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
as  high  as  it,  being  the  second  after  it,  after  which 
is  the  throne  of  Alexandria  ;  and  after  that  of 
Jerusalem."*  In  this  council  Honorius,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  ! 

The  Council  of  Antioch  expressly  decreed,f 
"  That  if  any  bishop  being  accused   of  certain 

*  Concil.  Tuell.  Canon  36. 
t  Concil.  Antioch.  Canon  15. 
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faults,  be  judged  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  province, 
and  all  unanimously  pass  the  same  sentence  upon 
him;  let  him  not  be  judged  smy  more  hy  others; 
but  let  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province  remain  firm."  And  the  second  Council 
at  Milevi,*  "  It  pleaseth  us  also,  that  bishops, 
deacons,  and  other  inferior  clergymen,  in  any 
causes  which  they  shall  have,  if  they  complain  of 
the  judgments  of  their  own  bishops,  let  the  neigh- 
hour  bishops  hear  them.  But  if  they  think  also 
that  appeal  should  be  made  from  them,  let  them 
not  appeal,  hut  only  to  the  African  Councils,  or 
the  primates  of  their  provinces.  But  whosoever 
shall  think  that  appeals  should  be  made  to  any 
foreign  power,  or  heyond  the  seas,  let  them  not  be 
received  by  any  into  communion  with  Africa." 

In  confirmation  of  this  decree,  we  have  a  most 
memorable  passage  in  the  sixth  Council  at  Car- 
thage, A.D.  419.  The  African  bishops  deposed 
Celestius  and  Apiarius,  and  they  appealed  to 
Zosimus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he,  contrary  to 
the  Nicene  order,  restored  them  again,  at  the 
same  time  sending  legates  to  argue  and  prevail 
with  the  bishops  of  Africa,  and  to  point  out  to 
them,  that  the  Council  of  Nice  had  decreed  that 
appeals  should  be  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ! 
The  council  at  once  unanimously  agreed  that 
there  was  no  such  decree  passed  by  the  council  of 
Nice  ;  and,  not  trusting  to  their  own  copies,  sent 
to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  for  the  true 
and  authentic  copies  of  the  said  council.  The 
*  Concil.  Milevit.  2,  cap.  22.  p.  1221,  vol.  i. 
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bishops  of  those  places  ( Atticus  and  Cyril)  send  the 
true  Greek  copies  of  the  Nicene  canons,  and,  lo ! 
not  a  word  about  any  appeal  to  Rome  is  in 
them ;  upon  which  they  send  to  Celestinus,  (now 
become  Bishop  of  Rome)  after  this  manner,* 
After  our  due  salutation  of  you,  we  desire  that 
hereafter  you  would  not  easily  admit  such  as 
come  from  hence  to  your  ears,  nor  hereafter 
receive  into  communion  such  as  are  excommunicated 
hy  us  ;  for  your  worship  may  easily  perceive  that 
this  was  also  defined  hy  the  Council  at  Nice,^' 
Again,  "  And  the  Nicene  decrees  did  most  clearly 
commit  both  the  clergy  of  lower  degree  and  the 
bishops  themselves  to  the  metropolitans  ;  for  they 
saw  most  prudently  and  justly,  that  all  businesses 
should  he  ended  in  the  places  were  they  hegan :  and 
that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wanting 
to  every  province."  f  And  again,  J  **  Or  how 
can  any  foreign  judgment  stand  good,  to  which 
the  necessary  witnesses,  either  by  reason  of  the 
infirmity  of  their  sex,  or  age,  or  many  other 
impediments  intervening,  cannot  be  brought ; 
for  that  any  should  be  sent  from  your  holi- 
ness's  side,  we  do  not  find  it  appointed  by  any 
synod." 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  Carthaginian  Council, 
Bishop  Beveridge  well  observes  on  some  impor- 
tant considerations  to   be  elicited.     First, — it   is 

*  Epist.  Concil.  Afric.  sive  Carthag.  ad  Cselestinum,  p. 
947.  t  Ibid. 

X  De  Conoord.  Cathol.  I.  2,  c.  25.  See  also  4th  and  5th 
canons  of  the  Council  at  Sardice. 
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plain  that  three  consecutive  Bishops  of  Rome 
pleaded  no  authority  of  Divine  right,  no  supre- 
macy upon  the  words,  "  Upon  this  rock,  Sfc.''  but 
fled  to  the  constitution  of  a  council  in  proof  of 
their  assumed  power.  Secondly, — that  a  whole 
council  of  more  than  two  hundred  bishops,  some 
eminent  ones  among  them,  and  well  versed  in 
Scripture,  never  referred  to  any  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture as  proving  the  superiority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  or  they  would  not  have  taken  such  time 
and  trouble  in  sending  into  Greece  for  the  true 
copies  of  the  Nicene  canons.  Thirdly, — this  doc- 
trine was  never  inserted  in  the  acts  of  any  council. 
Fourthly, — the  Bishop  of  Rome  either  knew  that 
the  canon  which  he  pleaded  was  not  any  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
If  he  did  not  know  it,  he  must  he  fallible  ;  if  he 
did  know  it  was  not  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  said 
it  was  that  council  that  decreed  it,  he  lied  not  only 
to  the  council,  hut  to  his  own  conscience  also. 
Fifthly  and  sixthly, — this  council  determined  that 
all  controversies  should  be  ended  in  the  provinces 
wherein  they  arose  ;  and  that  no  appeal  should  be 
made  from  foreign  provinces  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  particular,  clear  evidence  that  they  held  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Church,  neither  over  any  churches  out  of 
his  own  provinces. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  (a.d.  1409)  declared  that 
the  Popes  were  subordinate  to  the  general  council, 
and  condemned  the  schismatic  candidates  for  the 
Popedom ;  but  the  schism  not  being  terminated. 
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the  Council  of  Constance,  the  most  solemn  and 
numerous  of  all  the  councils,  was  held  a.d.  1414, 
at  which  it  was  expressly  decreed*  that,  "  the 
Pope  is  subject  to  a  general  council,  as  well  in 
matter  of  faith,  as  in  manners ;  so  as  he  may  not 
only  he  corrected^  but,  if  he  be  incorrigible,  he 
deposed''  This  was  confirmed  in  the  Council  of 
Basle  (a.d.  1431),  with  this  addition,  that  **  who- 
soever opposeth  this  truth  pertinaciously,  is  to  be 
reputed  a  heretic." f  The  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Martin  V., 
but  the  Romanists  try  to  evade  this  particular  one 
because,  they  say,  that  Pope  Martin  confirmed 
only  those  decrees  which  were  conciliarly  made," 
that  is,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  such  as  the 
condemnation  of  Wiclifi"and  Huss  ;  but,  "  not  those 
decrees  which  are  not  conciliarly  made,"  alluding  to 
this  one  of  the  superiority  of  councils  over  popes. 
There  is  this  dilemma,  however,  for  them  to  get 
out  of.  Either  this  decree,  with  the  subsequent 
acts  done  by  virtue  of  it,  was  conciliarly  made 
and  confirmed,  and  consequently  valid  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Romanists  themselves,  or  it 
was  unconciliarly  made,  and,  according  to  their 
rules,  invalid.  If  they  say  it  was  conciharly  made 
the  matter  is  granted.  If  they  say  it  was  not  so 
made,  then  Martin  V.  was  no  true  Pope,  but 
an  usurper,  for,  in  pursuance  of  this  very  decree^ 
and  by  virtue  of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  it,  the 

*  Concil.  Constant.  Sep.  4. 

t  Concil.  Basil.  Sep.  2,  and  Sep.  33. 
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other  Popes  were  accounted  schismatical  and  de- 
posed, and  he  was  created  Pope  !  * 

At  the  national  council  of  the  French  Church, 
convened  by  King  Lewis  XII.,  at  Tours,  it  was 
debated  if  the  Pope  should  invade  another  prince 
in  a  hostile  manner,  &c.,  whether  that  prince 
might  not  lawfully  withdraw  himself  from  the 
obedience  of  such  a  Pope,  and  "  concluded  by  the 
Council  that  the  prince  might  withdraw  himself 
from  the  obedience  of  the  Pope  ;  yet  not  totally 
not  indistinctly,  but  only  for  the  defence  of  his 
temporal  rights."f  Another  proposition  was, 
what  these  princes,  more  particularly  prelates,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  ought  to  do  in  such  things, 
for  which  they  had  formerly  had  recourse  to  the 
Apostolic  see,  and  "it  was  concluded  J  by  the 
council,  that  the  ancient  common  right  was  to 
be  preserved,  and  the  pragmatical  sanction  of  the 
kingdom,  taken  out  of  the  decrees  of  the  sacred 
Council  of  Basil."  Another  proposition  (eighth) 
was,  if  the  Pope,  proceeding  unjustly  and  by  force, 
should  pronounce  any  censures  against  such  a 
prince,  whether  they  ought  to  be  obeyed  ?  And, 
"  it  was  concluded  unanimously  by  the  Council, 
that  such  a  sentence  was  of  no  force,  not  binding 
in  law  or  any  other  way."  §  The  mere  proposi- 
tion involving  the  injustice  of  a  Pope,  does  not 

*  See  Bramhall,  vol.  i.  pp.  250,  251. 

t  Concil.   Turon.  Labb.  ap.  Concil,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1482. — 
Respons.  ad  Ast.  iv. 
:|:  Ibid. 
§  Resp.  ad  Ast.  8,  Ibid. 
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argue  Christian  infallibility  or  supremacy ;  but 
when  we  see  the  Council  determining  against  the 
Pope,  we  see  that  supremacy  and  infallibility  are 
at  once  cast  to  the  winds;  and  the  assumption 
of  this  would  be,  it  may  also  be  shewn,  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  almost  all  the  Cisalpine  prelates, 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  assembled  at  the  last 
QEcumenical  Council  (begun  1 545,)  the  Council  of 
Trent.* 

After  this  testimony  from  Fathers  and  Councils, 
Ernest  endeavoured  to  find  whether  there  was 
such  consistency  in  the  personal  tenets  and 
characters  of  Popes,  as  might  justify,  in  some 
degree,  their  claim  and  title  to  infallibility.  He 
had  read  in  Dr.  Field's  five  books  of  the  Church, 
that  Popes  were  continually  erring,  and  also 
being  deceived,  and,  on  further  examination,  he 
found  such  to  be  the  case,  in  fact,  according  to 
Gerson,  that  "  they  neither  feared  God  nor  reve- 
renced men." 

According  to  Tertullian,f  Pope  Zephyrinus 
approved  the  prophecies  of  Montanus,  and  upon 
that  approbation  granted  peace  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia  and  Phrygia,  till  Praxeas-  persuaded  him  to 
revoke  his  act.  In  Cyprian's  time.  Pope  Stephen 
was  charged  with  heresy.  Pope  VigiliusJ  denied 
two  natures  in  Christ,  and  anathematised  all  who 
said   that    He  had    two  natures   in   one   person. 

*  Hist.  Concil.  Trident,  lib.  7,  8,  10.  See  Bramhall, 
vol.  i.  p.  189,  &c. 

t  Lib,  adv.  Praxeam. 

X  Liberal  in  Breviario,  cap.  22. 
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Liberius  subscribed  to  Arianism,  Gratian  affirms 
that  Pope  Anastasius  was  stricken  of  God  for 
communicating  with  the  heretic  Photinus.  In  the 
sixth  General  Council,  Pope  Honorius  was  con- 
demned for  a  heretic.  It  was  decreed,  "  that 
Honorius,  who  was  bishop  of  old  Rome,  be  cast 
out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  anathematized, 
because  we  find  by  writings  from  him  to  Sergius, 
that  in  all  things  he  followed  his  judgment,  and 
confirmed  his  wicked  opinions.''*  Pope  Adrian 
allowed  that  this  sentence  was  just,  so  when 
Bellarmine  might  have  doubts  about  it,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  such  doubts  would  call  in 
question  the  infallibility  of  Adrian,  and  thus 
settle  the  matter  in  our  favour  !  Pope  Alexander 
III.  in  a  Council  at  Rome  of  three  hundred  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  condemned  Peter  Lombard 
of  heresy  in  a  matter  of  great  importance,  from 
which  sentence  he  was  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  without  repentance,  or  renunciation  of  the 
opinion. 

But  why,  thought  Ernest,  search  for  instances 
of  this  unpleasant  nature,  when  it  is  confessed  by 
Baronius,  by  Biel,  by  Stella,  Almain,  Occam, 
and  Canus,  and  generally  by  the  most  approved 
scholars  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  a  Pope  may 
be  a  heretic,  and  that  some  of  them  actually  were 
so,  and  no  less  than  three  General  Councils  (the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,)  believed  the  same 
thing,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  in  such  a  case 
a  Pope  is  judicable  and  punishable.     Occam  says 

"^  Concil.  Tral.  act.  xiii.  p.  1334,  vol.  iii. 
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plainly,  *'  If  the  Pope  and  the  principal  bishops  of 
the  Christian  world  do  fall  into  heresy,  the  power 
of  all  ecclesiastical  judgment  is  devolved  to  the 
inferior  clergy  and  people  remaining  Catholic." 
But  we  find  Popes  themselves  denouncing  the 
very  error  with  which  Popes  are  now  charged,  for 
Pelagius,  the  second  bishop  of  Rome,  severely 
rebuked  Johannes  Nestenta,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  imperial  city,  for  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  name  of  "  universal"  bishop  or  patri- 
arch :  and  Gregory  the  Great,  Pelagius's  successor, 
strongly  inveighed  against  it,  calling  the  name  he 
desired  to  have,  a  "foolish,  frivolous,  proud, 
new,  profane,  pestiferous,  superstitious,  perverse, 
wicked,  yea,  a  blasphemous  name,"  a  name  which 
he  discoursing  of,  breaks  forth  into  this  expres- 
sion, "  But  I  confidently  affirm,  that  whosoever 
calls  himself,  or  desires  to  be  called,  an  universal 
priest  or  bishop,  is  in  his  pride  the  forerunner  of 
Anti-Christ,  because  he  proudly  prefers  himself 
before  others  :*  a  name,  which,  as  he  says,  no7ie  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  bishopric  of  Rome  would 
assume  unto  themselves  nor  accept  of  from  others.-f 
Which  Pope,  then,  was  right?  for  it  comes 
to  a  matter  of  fallibility. — Gregory  the  Great, 
who  spoke  as  above,  or  Boniface  III.,  (his  next 
successor  but  one)  who  obtained  of  Phocas  the 
emperor  (and  murderer  of  Mauritius),  thus  going 
to  the  world  and  not  to  the  Word  of  God  for  a 
title,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  called 

*  Greg,  regist.  ad  Mauricium  Augustum,  vii.  ep.  33. 
t  Ibid.  Epist.  43,  ad  Eulog. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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the  head  of  all  churches,  and  so  the  bishop  of  that 
place  an  universal  bishop  ?  Which  of  the  two 
was  right  ?  Oh !  how  well  does  the  Catholic 
Alraain  say,  "  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  who  affirm 
the  Pope  cannot  err  in  judgment,  do  not  also 
affirm  he  cannot  sin,"  for  indeed  there  is  de- 
monstration as  clear  and  positive  of  the  one 
failure  as  of  the  other. 

Ernest,  also,  in  course  of  time,  made  himself 
master  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  political 
sovereign  being  regarded  as  the  temporal  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that,  after  the  manner  that  Solo- 
mon deposed  Abiathar  from  the  high  priesthood, 
and  put  Zadoc  in  his  place,  so  Christian  kings  had 
summoned  or  deposed  Christian  prelates.  Thus 
Sixtus  III.  was  convented  before  Valentinian ; 
Leo  III.  before  Charles  the  Great  ;  Liberius 
banished  unjustly  by  Constantius,  and  more  un- 
justly restored;  Sylverius  justly  banished  by  Jus- 
tinian ;  Pope  John  I.  imprisoned  by  Theodoric  ; 
John  XII.  deposed  by  Otho  the  Great ;  and 
Gregory  VI.  by  Henry  II.  And  when  any 
schism  affected  the  Church  of  Rome,  emperors 
determined  the  succession  either  by  themselves  or 
by  their  exarchs  or  delegates,  as  Honorius  between 
Boniface  I.  and  Eulalius ;  Theodoric  the  king, 
between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius ;  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna  between  Sergius  I.  and  Paschalis  ; 
Otho  III.  between  John  XVII.  and  Gregory  V. ; 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  these 
imperial  acts  are  effected  in  synods,  they  are  more 
authentic,  and  more  conform  to  antiquity. 
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Emperors  convoked  and  confirmed  synods  ;  for 
Charles  the  Great  called  the  Council  of  Frank- 
fort, consisting  of  300  bishops,  as  appears  by  his 
own  letter  to  Elipandns ;  and  not  only  called   it, 
but  confirmed  it  also.      The  same  emperor  also 
reformed  innovations,  and  restored  ancient  truths 
and  orders.*     Ludovicus  Pius  convoked  and  con- 
firmed a  council  at  Aquisgrane.     Otho  I.  called  a 
council  at   Rome,   and  caused  John   XII.   to  be 
deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  to  be  chosen  in  his  place. 
Henry   IV.   called  a   German   synod  at  Worms, 
and  another  of  Germans  and  Italians   at  Brixia, 
wherein  sentence  of  deprivation  was  given  against 
Gregory  VII.,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  : 
"  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King   of  the 
Romans,  with  all  our  Bishops,  do  say  unto  thee, 
DESCEND  FROM  THY  SEAT,  DESCEND."  f    Frederick 
I.  called   a  council  at  Papia,  to  settle  the   right 
succession   of  the    Papacy,  wherein   Roland   the 
cardinal  was  rejected,  and  Victor  declared  lawful 
Bishop  of  Rome.     Indeed,  Bishop  Beveridge  in 
his  commentary  on  the  22nd  article  of  our  Church, 
points  out  how  all  the  CEcumenical  Councils  were 
convoked   by    emperors    and    kings,    so   that    the 
Roman  Catholic   Church  has  very  little  need  to 
taunt    Protestants   with    setting    up   a   temporal 
Prince  as  temporal  head  of  the   Church,   for  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  if  she  herself  had 
continued  to  observe  the  same  rule. 

*  Carol.  M,  Capitul.  lib.  5. 

t  Goldest.  (C.  I.  ed.  1607,)  P.  i.  pp.  45,  50, 

N  2 
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England,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  religion, 
was  never  in  subjection  to  the  Pope.  None  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  although  some  of  them  were  in- 
debted to  St.  Gregory  for  their  first  conversion, 
ever  formally  or  obligingly  acknowledged  their 
submission  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  in  short,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  Britannic  Churches  were 
more  ancient  than  the  Roman,  at  least  if  the  chro- 
nology be  correct  which  tells  us  that  the  Britan- 
nic Church  was  planted  -in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  and  that  St.  Peter  came  not  to  Rome 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Church,  until  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  "  secundo  Claudii  anno  in 
Italiam  venit  \" '^  and  we  find  that  the  British 
bishops  were  commonly  ordained  at  home  :  more- 
over the  British  Church  agreed  with  the  Eastern, 
and  not  with  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  question 
about  the  observation  of  Easter  and  administra- 
tion of  baptism.  Our  good  King  Alfred,  in 
the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  (who  was  the  most  famous 
appellant  to  the  court  of  Rome  before  the  Con- 
quest,) told  the  Pope's  nuncios  expressly,  "  that 
he  honoured  them  as  his  parents  for  their  grave 
lives  and  honourable  aspects,  hut  he  could  not  give 
any  assent  to  their  legation:  because  it  was 
against  reason,  that  a  person  twice  condemned 
by  the  whole  council  of  the  English,  should  be 
restored  upon  the  pope's  letter,''  f  Even  Augus- 
tine, when  he  first  arrived  in  England,  stayed  in 

*  Platin.  in  vita  Sancti  Petri,  p.  4,  1. 

t  Spelman,  Concil.  an.  705,  torn.  i.  p.  203. 
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the  Isle  of  Thanet,  until  he  knew  the  king's  plea- 
sure, and  offered  not  to  preach  in  Kent,  until  he 
had  the  king's  licence  for  him  and  his  followers  to 
preach  throughout  his  dominions.  And  also,  after 
the  Conquest,  in  the  reign  of  the  two  Williams, 
and  of  the  two  Henrys,  as  well  as  during  subse- 
quent reigns,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  papal  supremacy ;  and  we  must  recol- 
lect that  it  was  such  men  as  Heath,  Bonnor,  Ton- 
stall,  Gardiner,  Stokesley,  &c.,  that  granted  supre- 
macy to  Henry  VIII.,  Archbishop  Warham  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  his  right  to  have  it  before  the 
Pope  :  such  right  having,  in  courtesy  only,  been 
partially  yielded.  These  men  preached  tlie  su- 
premacy of  the  king  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  defending 
this  point  in  printed  books  ;  they  consented  to 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  his  supremacy  ;  they  helped 
to  make  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  took  it  them- 
selves ;  all  others  of  note,  throughout  England, 
did  the  same,  excepting  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, whose  cardinal's  hat  had  actually  come  as  far 
as  Calais,  and  the  learned  and  conscientious  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life 
upon  the.  block  sooner  than  consent  to  this  utter 
breach  with  the  court  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Pole 
also  may  well  be  arraigned  in  this  matter,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  this  legate  of  the  Pope 
wrote  *  to  his  brother  legates  in  the  Tridentine 
Council ;  and  also  from  what  he  said  f  of  the  Pope, 

*  De   Concilio,   Respons.  ad  Quest.  74,  p.  527.     Lovan, 
1567. 
t  Refonnatio  Angliae  (by  Card.  Pole),  edit.  Venet.  1562. 
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when  he  was  sent  by  Pius  IV.  to  reform  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  how  singular  is  the  fact 
that  the  consecration  of  Cardinal  Pole  would  be 
affected  by  the  invalidity  of  the  consecration  of 
our  Archbishop  Parker,  concerning  whom  the 
story  of  the  Nag's  Head  affair  has  been  trumped 
up,  but  which  is  at  once  set  at  rest  by  the  un- 
deniable evidence  adduced  by  Bramhall  and 
Courager. 

Ernest  made  himself  acquainted  with  many 
more  details  on  this  important  subject,  so  that, 
in  the  essential  and  practical  points  of  the  main 
argument  against  the  papal  supremacy,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  contend  privately  with  Monsieur 
Lamotte  ;  rightly  supposing,  also,  that  his  evi- 
dences and  reasoning  would  be  laid  before  the 
liberal  minds  of  the  Countess  Pazzi,  and  Signora 
Camilla  Martelli. 

It  grieved  him  to  see,  that,  in  the  encyclical 
letter  of  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX.,  addressed  to 
all  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy  was  as  rigidly 
maintained  as  in  the  decrees  of  the  last  Lateran 
council,  for  the  Pope  says,  *  With  no  less  energy 
of  mind  should  you  encourage  in  all  things  union 
with  this  Catholic  Church,  beyond  which  there 
IS  NO  SALVATION,  and  obedience  towards  this  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  whereon  the  whole  superstructure  of 
our  holy  religion  rests,  as  on  a  secure  foundation."" 

**And  thus  Rome  is  still  Rome,"  thought 
Ernest,  "  not  Catholic  and  primitive,  but  rather 
mediaeval  Rome.      Never  has  she  been  Catholic 
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since  the  division  of  the  Christian  world  into 
Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Ethiopian,  and  Nesto- 
rian  Churches ;  no,  she  soon  lost  her  Catholicity^ 
and,  at  best,  supposing  she  were  sound  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  could  only  be  a  branch  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  as  the  Church  of  England  verita- 
bly may  be  proved  to  be.  Never  can  she  be  Catho- 
lic, or  expect  that  the  Christian  Churches,  now  in 
separation,  can  unite  with  her,  until  she  gives  up 
the  tenet  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Unity  in  religion 
is  most  desirable,  indeed  the  want  of  it  is  a  very 
serious  hindrance  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
religion  both  at  home  and  abroad.*  But  how," 
said  Ernest,  **can  light  unite  with  darkness,  humi- 
lity with  pride,  peace  with  litigiousness ;  alas ! 
may  we  not  too  aptly  apply  the  poetic  words  of 
Pnidentius  spiritually  to  modern  Rome, 

"  Nubibus  obsessam  nigrantibus  aspicit  urbem, 
Noctis  obumbratse  caligine  turbidus  aer 
Arcebat  liquidum  septena  ex  arce  serenum." 

Ernest  was  ever  thankful  that   he    had   been 

*  *'  I  have  heard  from  a  Brahmin  at  Benares,  who  is  quite 
disgusted  with  idolatry,  and  has,  with  several  others,  made 
some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  he  tells 
me  that  they  have  had  among  them  not  only  Protestants, 
(meaning  the  Church  of  England,)  but  Roman  Catholics 
and  recently  Baptists,  and  that  their  ways  are  quite  different, 
'  by  which,'  he  says  in  his  imperfect  English,  '  The  poor  Hin- 
doos is  in  a  great  confusion/  " — Letter  of  Bishop  Middleton, 
quoted  in  Grant''s  Bampton  Lectures. 

From  a  famous  speech  of  a  North  American  Indian  to  a 
missionary  in  1805,  "  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way 
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bred  up  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  still  he  thought,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
baptized  and  brought  up  in  that  Church,  that  his 
reason  and  sense  of  true  religion  would,  in 
maturer  years,  have  induced  him  to  seek  member- 
ship w^ith  her !  Among  the  sects  of  the  present 
day,  he  saw  too  much  of  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
the  Donatists  and  Montanists  of  former  times,  for 
these  wild  and  frantic  sectarians  arrogated  to 
themselves,  in  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  sense,  the 
title  of  spiritual,  and  spoke  of  all  persons  who 
denied  their  pretensions,  as  if  they  were  devoid  of 
the  spirit,  and  were  living  in  a  natural  or  unre- 
generate  state !  This  is  all  very  presumptuous  and 
anti-Christian ;  and  so,  while  we  cannot  unite 
with  Rome,  let  us  determine  also  to  steer  clear  of 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  much  of  the 
modern  sectarianism,  for,  indeed,  it  so  unsettles 
and  bewilders  men's  minds  as  to  lead  them  ulti- 
mately into  Socinianism,  Infidelity — or  the  Church 
of  Rome  !  just  as  Bramhall  told  M.  de  la  Mille- 
tiere  that  he  should  not  fall  heavily  upon  the 
Brownists  and  Presbyterians,  "  For  certainly,"  he 
said,  "  they  have  done  you  more  service  in  Eng- 
land than  ever  you  could  have  done  for  your- 
selves." 

to  worship  the  Great  Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why 
do  you  white  people  differ  so  much  about  it  ?  Why  not  all 
agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ?" 

A  remark  made  to  a  missionary  by  a  shrewd  Mahometan, 
"  First  settle  among  yourselves  what  is  the  truth,  and  who  of 
you  has  the  truth,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  listen  to  you  as 
its  ministers." — Bishop  of  Madi^as's  Charge. 
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Ernest  was  glad  to  rise  up  from  this  investiga- 
tion, and,  indeed,  he  had  only  sat  down  to  it  in 
the  spirit  of  St.  Benedict's  third  rule,  to  the  effect 
that  in  important  questions  all  should  be  called  to 
council,  "for  God  often  reveals  to  the  youngest 
and  simplest  minds  what  is  bestj"  but  he  was 
most  glad,  because  to  the  pure  mind  it  is  a  painful 
task  to  recount  and  expose  the  errors  and  faults  of 
individuals  or  Churches,  and  of  Ernest's  mind  the 
poet  Racine  might  have  sung,  as  he  did  of  charity 
in  those  Cantiques  Spirituelles  so  enthusiastically 
admired  by  Feuelon, 

"  Unknown  to  thy  meeh  breast  deceit  or  wile,    ^ 
Thine  eyes  do  turn  away  from  guile; 

But  the  truth  delighteth  thee. 
What  avail  eth  anger  hot 
Against  a  heart  that  careth  not, 
For  its  earthly  property  1 

'^  For  others'  sins  thy  gentle  tears  are  shed, 
Thy  hand  the  veil  doth  sqflly  spr-ead, 

To  hide  themjrom  the  just : 
What  can  we  add  unto  thy  praise  ? 
Thou  teachest  in  the  darkest  days, 
To  suffer  and  to  trust.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  And*thou,  America,  who  owest 
The  large  and  inextinguishahle  debt, 
Offihallove!"  Southey. 

"He  therefore  connected  himself  with  the  American  Epi- 
scopal Church,  since  here  he  found  all  that  is  best  in  Ro- 
manism without  its  corruptions  ;  all  that  is  valuable  among 
the  Dissenters,  without  their  disorders."  Caswall. 

"  My  dear  friend, 

"  Hcberden  has  just  been  telling  me  that  Sir 
Francis  and  himself  have  been  talking  over  Church 
matters,  and  both  v^ere  pleased  with  your  views, 
but  he  himself  was  chiefly  interested  in  what  you 
said  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  that  Western 
Church,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  upon  the 
earth.  You  will  like  to  hear  that  Heberden  has 
been  looking  into  St.  Cyprian,  and  finds  that 
Father's  opinion  entirely  agreeable  witti  what  you 
advanced,  touching  the  concurrence  of  the  laity  in 
the  public  acts  of  the  Church.  He  quoted  seve- 
ral passages  to  me  from  St.  Cyprian's  Epistles, 
together  with  the  substance  of  notes  on  them 
by  Pamelius,  (a  learned  canon   of  Bruges,)   and 
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I  have  little  doubt  he  will  be  anxious  to  point  out 
the  same  valuable  portions  to  you  at  an  early  day. 

"  I  also  have  looked  into  Bingham's  works,  and 
find  that  he  has  fully  discussed  the  point  of  the 
popular  vote  in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  and 
decides  thus,  that  though  there  was  no  universal 
rule  in  all  times  and  places  about  it,  yet,  '  what- 
ever power  the  inferior  clergy  enjoyed  in  the 
election  of  their  bishops,  the  same  was  generally 
allowed  to  the  people  or  whole  body  of  the 
Church,  under  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  synod  of  provincial  bishops. 
For  their  power,  whatever  it  was,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  very  same  terms  and  expressed  in  the  same 
words.  Some  call  it  consent,  others  suffrage  or 
vote,  others  election  or  choice ;  but  all  agree  in 
this,  that  it  was  equally  the  consent,  suffrage,  vote, 
election,  and  choice,  both  of  clergy  and  people.' 
Again  he  says,  *  It  appears,  further,  that  this 
conjunctive  power  of  clergy  and  people  was  not 
barely  testimonial,  but,  as  Bishop  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Mason  assert,  a  judicial  and  effective  power, 
by  way  of  proper  suffrage  and  election  ;  and 
that  as  well  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  as  after- 
wards.' 

"  *  Sometimes,'  Bingham  says,  *  Presbyters  were 
elected  in  the  same  way.'  St.  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, *  that  Presbyters  and  the  other  clergy 
were  as  much  chosen  by  the  people  as  the  bishops 
were.'  Passidius,  according  to  Bingham,  notes 
the  same  in  St.  Austin's  time  ;  and  Siricius,  who 
speaks   the    sense   and    practice    of    the   Roman 
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Church,  says,  that  when  a  deacon  was  to  be  or- 
dained, either  presbyter  or  bishop,  he  was  first  to 
be  chosen  both  by  the  clergy  and  people.'  Justi* 
niah's  laws  made  a  great  change,  excluding  the 
inferior  people,  and  allowing  the  Optimates  only 
to  vote.  1  do  not  see  anything  in  Bingham  (but 
I  have  not  looked  carefully)  about  the  laity  being 
assessors  in  the  case  of  the  bishops'  court,  as  St. 
Cyprian  admitted  them  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
cases  of  the  lapsed.  He  says  that  bishops  some- 
times deputed  presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  lay- 
men, to  hear  causes  for  them,  but  that  is  a  diffe- 
rent affair,  I  think  you  will  find  much  in  Stil- 
lingfleet's  Uni'easonableness  of  Separation,  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  lay  patronage. 

"So  you  see  that  the  American  Church,  and 
indeed  our  Church  of  England,  are  quite  right  in 
seeking  the  concurrence  of  laymen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  many  of  their  affairs,  and  the  view  that 
Sir  Francis  Aubrey  takes  is  not  in  unison  with 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  Ameri- 
can Church  is  accused,  in  her  own  country,  of 
being  aristocratic,  but  she  is  in  fact  not  so,  for 
her  ecclesiastical  constitution  is  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  civil  government,  and  not  an  election  can 
be  made,  from  the  choice  of  a  vestryman,  or 
licensing  of  a  deacon,  up  to  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  people  ;  nor  can  a  canon  be  enacted,  or  a  rubric 
changed,  without  their  cooperation.  The  com- 
bined power  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is 
held   in  check  by  the   coordinate   power    of  the 
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laity  Not  so  in  Dissenting  societies,  the  Metho- 
dists, for  instance,  where  the  whole  government  is 
placed  under  a  purely  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
the  congregations  are  seldom  allowed  any  in- 
fluence in  the  choice  of  a  preacher. 

"  Some  pleasing  circumstances  have  brought  me 
a  little  in  contact  with  members  of  the  American 
Church,  one,  a  cousin  of  the  Gowers,  Mr.  Lovell, 
a  divinity  student,  who  has  visited  this  country 
lately  for  his  improvement;  the  other,  the  hus- 
band of  a  former  parishioner  of  mine,  an  Ame- 
rican farmer,  who  has  brought  her  over  for  the 
winter  for  her  health.  Each  of  them  is  a  sound 
energetic  churchman,  and  has  very  kindly  given 
me  several  sermons,  tracts,  &c ,  of  that  very  in- 
teresting Church,  which  has  all  the  vigour  of 
youth,  combined  with  maturity  of  judgment,  in 
her  proceedings.  And  really  there  is  a  finer  vein 
both  of  thinking  and  diction  than  I  had  expected. 
The  Bishop  of  New  York's  Charge,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Convention,  is  in  parts  very  sensible  and 
eloquent,  and  he  is  not  timid,  as  our  bishops  are, 
in  recommending  what  is  good  in  the  publications 
of  the  Oxford  Tractarians.  After  mourning  over 
the  state  of  Protestantism,  riven  to  its  centre  with 
internal  dissension,  covering  with  its  name  every 
variety  of  schism,  forming  an  unholy  alliance  with 
the  veriest  infidelity,  arraying  its  votaries  in  dead- 
ly feud  against  each  other,  and  thus  strengthening 
the  hands,  and  ministering  to  the  triumph  of  the 
mighty  Papal  power  which  it  would  wish  to  crip- 
ple and  subdue  ;  and  after   telling  his  clergy  that 
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Protestant  is  but  a  negative  term,  implying  no 
principle  but  that  of  dissent,  and  however  persons 
may  endeavour  to  connect  certain  positive  doc- 
trines with  it,  yet  practically  it  is  but  a  negative 
term,  because  Unitarians,  Mormonists,  Sweden- 
borgians  are  Protestants ;  the  bishop  says,  *  A  sen- 
timent,  a  doctrine,  a  practice,  may  be  far  removed 
from  Popery,  may  be  connected  with  the  firmest 
protestation  against  Popery,  and  yet  be  very  wide 
of  the  truth.  Mere  Protestantism,  then,  is  no 
efficient  bond  of  union.  It  may  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  Gospel  as  Popery  itself.  This 
the  cunning  Jesuits  see,  and  therefore  have  arti- 
fices beyond  number  at  work  to  try  to  strengthen 
in  their  opponents  the  delusion  which  adopts  Pro- 
testantism as  their  watchword  and  their  bond. 
Large  numbers  of  really  good,  pious,  and  sincere 
men,  and  among  them  many  who  love  not  the 
manifold  errors  which  bear  the  name  of  Protes- 
tant, and  who  do  sincerely  love  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  are  nevertheless  hereby  grievously  de- 
ceived, and  give  unwitting  encouragement  to  Pa- 
pal boasts,  and  to  every  degree  of  Anti-Papal 
error.  Is  it  not,  then,  time  that  this  fallacy 
should  be  exposed  and  renounced  ?  Ought  not 
Christians  to  be  brought  to  see  that  the  truth  is 
by  no  means  to  be  always  found  in  the  opposite 
to  error  ?  that  the  Evangelical  system — that  with 
which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  blessed  the  world 
— is  not  characterised  as  mere  Protestantism,  but 
as  scriptural  and  primitive  Catholicity?  that  there- 
fore   the   true  blessings  of  the   Reformation  are 
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to  be  found  not  in  departure  from  Rome,  but 
in  return  to  Christ — to  the  principles,  faith,  and 
order  of  His  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  ? '  How  true  is  it  that  Protestantism 
is  no  efficient  bond  of  union  among  Christians 
even  in  this  country,  as  clearly  shewn  by  the 
divisions  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anti-Maynooth  op- 
ponents ;  for  how  can  Churchmen  and  the  better 
class  of  Dissenters  act  with  the  opponents  of  all 
endowments  whatever,  with  those  noisy  declaim- 
ers,  you  will  recollect,  who  met  in  Crosby  Hall  ? 
how  could  men  of  wisdom  be  led  by  such  weak 
and  rebellious  heads  as  those  of  a  Culling  Smith 
and  a  Burnet  ?  and  a  curious  but  lamentable  sight 
it  will  be  henceforth  at  general  elections  to  see 
the  host  of  drunkards  and  bribed  ones  enlisted 
under  the  watchwords  of  *  religious  liberty'  and 
*  private  judgment,'  reeling  about  the  streets,  and 
belching  forth  '  no  Popery  ! '  and  bad  beer. 

"  But  a  truce  to  this.  I  have  a  few  numbers  of 
the  New  York  Churchman,  which  I  think  you 
might  like  to  see,  they  are  newspapers,  but  please 
to  preserve  them  for  me,  as  I  value  them.  As 
soon  as  I  have  shewn  them  to  some  friends,  they 
shall  be  forwarded  to  you,  together  with  Journals 
of  Convention,  single  Sermons,  &c.,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  pleased  with  American  Catholicism. 
Their  feeling  towards  us  as  publicly  exhibited 
is  delightful ;  and  if  the  two  individuals  I  have 
mentioned  are  fair  samples,  nothing  need  be  more 
cordial  or  thorough  going.  My  parishioner's  hus- 
band goes  fourteen  miles  to   Church,   sometimes 
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over  night.  I  wish  you  could  come  over  and  see 
him,  he  would  furnish  you  with  plenty  of  mate- 
rials for  thinking,  especially  he  would  relate  to 
you  the  history  of  his  pastor,  who  found  but  one 
Episcopal  family  in  his  county  (Sullivan)j  travelled 
it  on  foot,  staff  in  hand,  for  years,  and  has  now  a 
Church  built  sao-di  filled  with  communicants  ;  and  of 
what  spirit,  is  pretty  apparent  from  my  friend's 
wife's  great  anxiety,  in  spite  of  her  very  delicate 
health,  to  come  to  the  Communion  on  Christmas- 
day.  I  have  just  been  reading  Bishop  Doane's 
Grospel  in  the  Church,'  which  I  like  exceedingly, 
and  my  friend  here  tells  me,  that  when  there  was 
an  objection  made  to  the  bishop's  placing  a  cross 
on  his  Church,  he  placed  it  on  his  house. 

"  There  may  be  much  in  the  American  Church 
which  requires  alteration.  The  election  of  pas- 
tors and  bishops  is  not  always  without  intrigue — 
the  voluntary  system  of  payment,  and  that  of  pew 
rents,  shut  out  the  poor  from  the  Churches,  and 
although  the  clergy  are  in  part  paid  from  landed 
or  funded  endowments,  yet  an  increase  of  such 
endowments  is  greatly  needed ;  and  the  licence 
allowed  in  adopting  various  readings  in  the  Prayer- 
book  can  hardly  work  well,  when  we  find  one 
clergyman  in  the  Morning  Service  reading  the 
article  in  the  Creed  on  the  descent  into  hell,  as 
it  stands  in  the  English  Prayer-book ;  another 
in  the  afternoon  reading  the  substitute  permitted 
in  America,  '  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits ; '  and  a  third  in  the  evening  omitting  it 
altogether.      Sometimes,   my   friend   assures   me, 
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the  clergyman  says  one  thing,  and  the  congre- 
gation another ;  and  occasionally  some  individuals 
only  will  repeat  with  marked  emphasis  the  phrase 
which  the  clergyman  rejects.  Moreover,  a  stan- 
dard hereby  is  created  as  to  the  High  or  Low 
Church  predilections  of  a  pastor,  and  few  ser- 
mons will  efface  a  prejudice  occasioned  by  the 
omission  or  non-omission  of  a  particular  sen- 
tence in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  many 
of  the  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book  I  think  you 
would  cordially  concur,  especially  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  invocation  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Persons  in  the  Trinity  at  the  Communion,  left 
out  in  the  second  Liturgy  of  Edward,  and  which 
erasion,  (badly  done  to  please  the  Calvinists,)  you 
will  recollect,  that  Bishop  Wilson  directs  us  to 
amend  by  saying  a  prayer  secretly ;  but  why  the 
last  verse  of  the  Te  Deum  is  omitted,  a  verse  so 
in  consonance  with  petitions  in  the  Psalms,  I 
cannot  understand.  They  do  not  use  the  Lord's 
Prayer  above  once  ;  and  the  Gloria  Patri  is  re- 
peated only  when  all  the  Psalms  appointed  for 
the  service  have  been  read.  Do  you  not  think 
these,  and  some  other  amendments,  judicious  ? 
and  after  all,  their  Prayer-book  is  essentially  the 
same  as  ours ;  and  their  Articles,  I  believe,  the 
very  same  as  our  Thirty-nine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  necessary  alteration  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  a  republican  state.  How  singular  that 
Bishop  Hobart  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
exercise  any  sacerdotal  functions  in  England ; 
but  I  believe   he   preached,  at  the   invitation  of 
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Bishop  Skinner,  often  in  Scotland.  The  Enghsh 
Church  was  certainly  very  stiff  with  the  Ame- 
rican for  some  while,  and  she  had  her  reasons, 
because  wild  things  were  reported  of  her  in  her 
early  institution,  and  the  treatment  of  the  venerable 
Philander  Chase  alienated  many  minds  from 
looking  favourably  towards  American  ecclesias- 
ticism. 

"  But,  what  a  noble  Church  it  is.  I  have  been 
much  struck  in  reading  many  interesting  passages 
in  the  Journal  of  Convention,  and  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Missions.  In  his  opening 
address,  the  president  of  the  last  General  Con- 
vention bids  the  members  recollect  how  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  the  public  press,  are  noticing  their 
proceedings,  even  their  very  words,  tone  of  voice, 
and  expression  of  countenance,  and  how  much 
mutilation  and  perversion  will  be  resorted  to,  till 
earnestness  will  be  deemed  passion,  decision  be 
called  violence,  frankness  be  termed  rudeness, 
devout  veneration  for  the  Church  be  accounted 
superstition  and  bigotry,  therefore  they  should 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil ;  but  then, 
he  says,  as  of  greatest  importance,  *  Add  to  this 
reflection,  that  of  the  still  greater  multitude  of 
spiritual  beings,  who  we  believe  watch  with  holy 
but  intense  solicitude,  the  steps  of  Christ's  Sacra- 
mental Host ;  and  we  shall  be  sensible  that  our 
most  trivial  acts  here  assume  an  unwonted  im- 
portance,' &c.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  the 
Bishop  notices  the  reverence  with  which  the  Holy 
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Sacrament  was  received  in  All  Saints'  Church, 
and  says,  *  The  blessing  having  been  pronounced, 
and  the  silent  devotions  offered,  the  communicants 
remained  quietly  in  their  pews.  The  wardens 
advanced,  received  the  blessed  symbols  from  the 
rector,  and  proceeded  to  hand  the  same  to  the 
communicants  in  their  pews.  Perfect  silence  was 
preserved  until  the  directions  of  the  Church  had 
been  fully  followed,  when  the  return  of  the  war- 
dens to  the  rector  with  the  patens  and  chalices 
was  the  signal  for  leaving  the  Church.'  Well 
would  it  be  if  such  a  practice  was  observed  in 
our  Churches,  for  I  generally  find,  either  that 
the  clerk  consumes  all  that  is  left,  or  some  two 
or  three  old  women  remain  for  it,  and  that  no- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  commu- 
nion enters  into  their  minds. 

"At  St.  George's  Church,  I  find  that  during  the 
season  of  Lent,  prayers  are  read  in  the  Church 
on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  forenoon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  portion  of  the  venerable  Homilies  of 
the  Church  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  those  days, 
divine  service  was  performed,  and  a  lecture  de- 
livered. In  Passion  Week,  besides  these  duties, 
service  was  held  in  the  Church,  and  a  sermon 
preached  every  night.  And  in  most,  if  not  in  all 
Churches,  the  season  of  Lent  is  strictly  observed, 
and  also  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
monthly  administered.  They  have  also  an  uni- 
form collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  the  latter 
212  in  number,  and  chiefly  selected  from  the  best 
English  sacred  poetry ;  now,  would  it  not  be  desir- 
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able  that  we  should  endeavour  to  adopt  their 
sacred  songs,  and  thus  behold  those  two  power- 
ful and  influential  Churches  of  Christendom  uni- 
ting with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  in  singing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  Almighty  God  ?  What  say  you  ? 
will  you  and  Heberden  join  with  me  in  commenc- 
ing the  use  of  them  ? — and  we  w^ill,  after  you  have 
perused  a  copy,  order  a  number  of  them  from  the 
United  States.  I  assure  you  I  have  long  had  this 
idea  in  my  mind,  and  shall  be  rejoiced  if  my 
brethren  join  with  me  in  putting  it  into  practice. 

''  Another  excellence  in  the  American  Church, 
which  I  dare  say  has  struck  you,  is  their  atten- 
tion to  Missionary  exertions.  In  the  year  1835, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  resolved  itself 
into  a  domestic  and  foreign  Missionary  society, 
every  communicant  to  be  a  member  of  the  same, 
and  the  bishops  ex-officio  its  governors,  &c. ; 
yea,  the  aim  is,  that  every  parish  should  be  itself 
an  auxiliary  association,  and  that  every  baptized 
person  should  contribute  his  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel.  When  shall  we  see 
this  efiected  throughout  England,  and  can  it  be 
done  without  a  restoration  of  the  Offertory  ?  for, 
as  the  American  clergy  teach,  it  is  a  great  matter 
that  benevolence  should  not  be  elicited  by  occa- 
sional appeals,  however  powerful  and  animating, 
but  that  it  should  be  made  a  subject  of  constant 
prayer,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  ripen  into 
habit ;  and  our  people  should  know  and  feel  that 
the  evidence  of  divine  approval  is  not  all  post- 
poned to  the  final  awards  of  the  judgment-day, 
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but  that  in  this  present  life  a  blessed  testimony 
of  the  divine  approbation  may  be  granted  in  the 
increase  of  spiritual  prosperity.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  success  of  the  American  domestic  mis- 
sions, (pray  peruse  the  report  of  Bishop  Otey, 
presented  in  1844,)  and  on  the  foreign  stations 
of  Greece,  Constantinople,  Crete,  China,  Wes- 
tern Africa,  &c.,  the  missionaries  are  achieving 
a  good  and  glorious  work. 

"There  are  many  other  points  tov^^hich  I  would, 
if  I  had  more  time  to  spare,  direct  your  attention, 
if  it  has  not  been  already  attracted  towards  them. 

"  Their  notions  on  education  are  sound,  and 
they  will  not  hear  of  divorcing  this  important 
matter  from  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  plainly  assert  that 
'  parents  should  regard  it  as  a  distinguished  pri- 
vilege to  have  the  instruction  of  their  children 
committed  to  well-qualified  ministers  of  the  church.' 
They  have  also  a  Society  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the  year  1844 
a  canon,  entitled  '  Of  Candidates  for  Orders,'  was 
ratified,  whereby,  among  other  things,  a  person 
may  obtain  a  dispensation  freeing  him  from  the 
necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  as  laid  down  in  Canon  5, 
but  it  must  be  on  condition  that  he  is  certified 
to  possess  extraordinary  strength  of  natural  un- 
derstanding, a  peculiar  aptitude  to  teach,  and  a 
large  share  of  prudence.  What  inestimable  qua- 
lifications are  these  for  the  pastoral  work,  and 
yet  many  an  individual  may  be  in  possession  of 
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them,  and  find  no  entrance  into  the  ministry  of 
our  Church,  and  thus  we  drive  such  a  one,  who 
is  influenced  by  a  strong  desire  of  undertaking 
the  ministerial  office,  into  the  yawning  ranks  of 
dissent.  Let  me  refer  you  also  to  Canon  ^5, 
which  enacts  that  every  bishop  shall  visit  every 
Church  in  his  diocese  once  in  three  years  at  least, 
and  that  the  minister  and  vestry  of  every  Church 
make  provision  for  defraying  his  expenses ;  also 
to  Canon  27,  wherein  it  is  deemed  proper  that 
a  bishop  should  address  pastoral  letters  to  the 
people  of  his  diocese,  on  some  point  of  Christian 
doctrine,  worship,  or  manners  :  also  to  Canon  29, 
which  orders  every  minister  to  make  out  and 
continue,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  list  of  all  fami- 
lies and  adult  persons  within  his  cure  ;  to  remain 
for  the  use  of  his  successor,  to  be  continued  by 
him,  and  by  every  future  minister  in  the  same 
parish.  Now,  would  not  such  a  document  be  of 
essential  use  in  rendering  a  minister  familiar  with 
the  names  and  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  a  large 
parish,  and  would  it  not  also,  while  it  made  him 
better  acquainted  with  the  living,  be  a  constant 
and  afiecting  memorial  of  the  dead  ? 

"  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  lives  and 
writings  of  some  of  the  American  Bishops ;  such 
men  I  mean,  as  Philander  Chase,  Bishops  Gris- 
wold,  Hobart,  White,  Provoost,  Sec,  with  Doane, 
M'llvaine,  and  other  eminent  ones  of  the  present 
day:  and  have  you  seen  'Winslow's  Remains,'  a 
memoir  and  sermons  of  one  who  died  very  young, 
and  must  have  been  a  loss  indeed?     I  have  lately 
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been  much  interested  in  reading  an   account  of 
the  renowned  Bishop  Berkeley's  disappointments 
in   Rhode   Island,    and   of  all   the   troubles    and 
anxieties  of  the  ever  to  be  remembered  Philander 
Chase,  one  of  the  most  persevering  and  excellent 
men  that  ever  was  compelled   to  experience  the 
temporary  bitterness  of  misrepresentation  and  per- 
secution.    I  wish  very  much  to  procure  a  sermon 
preached   by  Bishop  Hobart  on  his  return  from 
England  to  America,  (text,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  v.  4,  5, 
6.)  but  I   *  guess'  it  is  very  scarce,  in  which  he 
draws  a  comparison  between  the  two  Churches  of 
England   and   America;    and   the  result  of  that 
comparison   in   his    own   mind,   may  be  summed 
up  in  these   word :    *  T  revere  and  love  England 
and  its  Church ;  but  I  love  my  own  Church  and 
country  better.'     He  seems  to  have  not  approved 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  of  our  system 
of  Church  patronage,   our  defective  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  (now  so  altered,)  our  tithes,  the  tem- 
poral \dews  which  regulated  the   appointment  of 
bishops,  (not  so  now,  we  may  say,)  and  the  in- 
adequate  means    provided   for   the    ecclesiastical 
education  of  the  clergy.     He  greatly  admired  our 
cathedrals ;    but    America    can    now   boast    some 
splendid   churches,    and   her   houses   of  God  are 
more   and  more  becoming   built,   furnished,   and 
adorned   according  to   the   strictest   principles   of 
ecclesiastical  taste,  and  primitive  antiquity. 

"  An  English  clergyman  who  has  lately  tra- 
velled throughout  the  United  States,  and  pub- 
lished  his    ecclesiastical   reminiscences,    thus    re- 
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cords  his  deliberate  opinion: — *it  is  as  morally 
certain  that  Catholicity  will  cover  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  become  the  greatest  light  of  Christendom 
within  a  few  years,  as  that  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure.'  And  another  Englishman^ 
whose  word  can  be  implicitly  received,  says : 
*  Among  the  clergy  and  laity  there  exists  a  grow- 
ing disposition  to  return  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  primitive  model,  in  doctrine,  in  discipline, 
and  in  worship.  From  the  surrounding  sects  it 
has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope,  The 
more  severely  it  is  scrutinised,  the  brighter  it  will 
shine :  and  the  more  clearly  its  principles  are 
developed,  the  more  powerfully  it  will  commend 
itself  to  public  estimation.' 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  there  will  be, 
in  due  course  of  time,  more  real  unity,  and  also 
uniformity  in  religion,  than  any  portion  of  the 
Old  World  has  ever  witnessed ;  and  I  do  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
more  cordial  with  her  American  daughter :  for 
while  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congregational 
preachers,  who  may  visit  England,  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  pulpits  of  their  brethren,  an  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  clergyman  cannot  lawfully  minister 
in  an  English  Church. 

"  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say  to  you  of  the 
American  Church  when  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  see  you.  Caswall  mentions  his  seeing  a  Pres- 
byterian  minister  coolly  walk  into  the  pulpit  in 
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his  great  coat ;  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  sur- 
plice debate,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all 
things  are  going  on  well.  I  have  since  heard 
that  Messrs.  Bait  and  Bulley  of  this  village  wished 
to  make  Gower  their  tool  in  a  parochial  insur- 
rection, but  he  is  a  sensible  fellow,  *  much  too 
wise  to  walk  into  a  well.'  Heberden  or  yourself 
once  said  something  to  me  about  *  district  mis- 
sionaries' assisting  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  I 
find  that  there  are  such  a  body  of  men  in  America, 
but  only  there  sent  into  the  desolate  places, 
where  Churches  are  to  be  organised,  or  where 
but  very  few  ministers  are  located. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Shirley* 
makes  an  excellent  bishop  for  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
so  lucid  and  faithful  in  his  preaching,  which  is 
always  after  an  extempore  manner,  or  from  a 
very  few  notes.  Yet  Bishop  Short's  departure 
has  been  cause  of  great  lamentation.  His  libe- 
rality was  imbounded,  and  he  was  forward  and 
energetic  in  every  good  work.  Let  us  hope  that 
a  blessing  will  rest  upon  his  labours  at  St.  Asaph, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  will  be  arduous  and  un- 
ceasing. 

"  Do  you  know  much  of  Jackson's  Works  ?  I 
have  read  a  little, — very  metaphysical  and  abs- 
tracted. I  could  hardly  get  on  with  his  'Justi- 
fying Faith,'  but  his  *  Attributes  of  God,'  which 
I  am  now  in,  is  very  beautiful,  and  striking,  and 
curious,    against   supralapsarian   views.      And   in 

*  Now  succeeded  by  Bishop  Eden. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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places  very  eloquent ;  take  this  : — *  Wliat  creature 
is  there  almost  in  this  whole  visible  sphere,  but 
specially  in  this  inferior  part,  which  is  not  be- 
holden to  the  Sunne ;  from  whose  comfortable 
heat,  nothing  (as  the  Psalmist  speaks,)  can  be 
hid  ?  It  is,  at  least  of  livelesse  or  meere  bodies* 
in  itselfe,  the  best  and  fairest ;  and  farre  the  best 
to  others.  And  God  (as  it  seemes)  for  this  pur- 
pose, sends  forth  this  his  most  conspicuous  and 
goodly  messenger,  every  morning  like  a  bride- 
groome  bedeckt  with  light  and  comeliness,  to 
invite  our  eyes  to  looke  up  unto  the  Hils  whence 
commeth  our  Helpe  :  upon  whose  tops  he  hath 
pitched  his  glorious  throne,  at  whose  right  hand 
is  fulnesse  of  pleasures  everlasting.  And  from 
the  boundlesse  ocean  of  his  internall  or  tran- 
scendent joy  and  happinesse,  sweet  streams  of 
perpetuall  joy  and  comfort,  more  uncessantly 
issue,  than  light  from  the  Sunne,  to  refresh  this 
vale  of  misery.' 

**  And  now  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  my 
not  very  far  off  friend,  and  forgotten  to  say  that  I 
had  read  Monsieur  Lamotte's  letters  in  the  pro- 
vincial newspaper.  I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Ben- 
yon,  when  they  formed  topic  of  conversation; 
but  all  of  us  hoped  you  would  not  publicly  answer 
them,  especially  Benyon,  who  knows  from  ex- 
perience what  hard-headed  insolent  fellows  these 
Romanist  priests  are,  much  declamation  and  little 
argument.  Allow  me  to  add  my  mite  of  counsel 
to   the  same   effect,   and  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
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'shepherd'  clergy  anxiously  desire  to  avoid  pain- 
ful controversy  with  any  opponent. 

"'  O  felix  hominum  genus, 
Si  vestros  animos  amor, 
Quo  coelum  regitur,  regat.' 

"Pray  give  my  best  compliments  and  regards 
to  Miss  Harriet  Singleton,  and  trusting  that 
Figaro  will  ere  long  bear  you  to  Eastwell, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  friend  and  brother, 

"  Ever  your's  sincerely, 

"Edward  Creyke." 
«  Eastwell  Rectory. 

"P.S.  Since  Monsieur  Lamotte's  correspondence 
has  appeared,  I  stumbled  on  the  following,  which 
is  a  very  useful  extract  from  Pearson,  a  sound 
authority.  He  quotes  this  passage  from  St.  Cy- 
prian, De  Unitate  Ecclesise,  and  I  send  it  you  with 
his  comment.  'Loquitur  Dominus  ad  Petrum, 
Ego  tibi  dico,  inquit,  quia  tu  es  Petrus  et  super 
istam  petram  sedificabo  Ecclesiam  meam,  &c. 
Et  idem  post  resurrectionem  suam  dicit,  Pasce 
eves  meas.  Et  quamvis  Apostolis  omnibus  post 
resurrectionem  suam  parem  potestatem  tribuat, 
et  dicat,  Sicut  misit  me  Pater,  et  ego  mittam 
vos,  &c.,  tamen  ut  unitatem  manifestaret,  unitatis 
ejusdem  originem  ab  uno  incipientem  sua  au- 
thoritate  disposuit.  Hoc  erant  utique  et  caeteri 
Apostoli  quod  fuit  Petrus,  pari  consortio  praediti 
et  honoris  et  potestatis,  sed  exordium  ab  unitate 
proficiscitur,  ut  Ecclesia  una  monstretur.' 

0  2 
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"  *  This,'  observes  Bishop  Pearson,  '  is  very 
much  to  be  observed,  because  that  place  of  St. 
Cyprian  is  produced  by  Romanists  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  one  Head  of  the  Church  upon  earth, 
and  to  shew  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  that  one 
Head  by  virtue  of  his  succession  to  St.  Peter, 
whereas  St.  Cyprian  speaketh  nothing  of  any  such 
one  Head,  nor  of  any  such  succession,  but  only 
of  the  origination  of  the  Church,  which  was  so 
disposed  by  Christ  that  the  unity  might  be  ex- 
pressed. *!For  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
had  equal  power  and  honour  with  St.  Peter,  yet 
Christ  did  particularly  give  that  power  to  St. 
Peter,  to  shew  the  foundation  of  the  Church  which 
he  intended  to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles.'  You  will  see  this  in  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  note  on  Article  9. 

"I  find  in  reading  through  Lactantius  that  he 
speaks  of  the  political,  but  never  alludes  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  supremacy  of  Rome. 

^'  Have  you  seen  what  Porphyry  says  in  regard 
to  the  souls  of  animals  ?  He  was  a  man  of  sur- 
passing intellect,  and  demonstrates  that  every  soul 
which  participates  of  sense  and  memory  is  ra- 
tional. I  do  not  remember  that  the  Pastor  of 
Penscellwood  has  given  any  quotations  from  him, 
although  he  states  the  belief  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers. 

**you  are  aware  that  the  famous  Washington 
yvas  a  true  member  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church — is  not  his  a  glorious  na^le  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  'Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf, 

The  breaking  of  a  shell, 

The  rending  of  a  veil ! 
Oh,  when  that  leaf  shall  fall, 
That  shell  be  burst — that  veil  be  rent — may  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine !"  Southey. 

"  When  I  am  gone. 
May  better  and  more  gifted  pastors  dwell 
AVhere  I  have  dwelt  so  pleasantly  !"  Moultrie. 

"What  a  friend  you  will  be  in  Heaven  !" 

Doddridge, 

Ernest  had  perused  Mr.  Creyke's  letter  with 
much  interest,  for  he  was  glad  to  find  a  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  extending  among  the  English  clergy, 
and  he  was  indulging  himself  in  thoughts  of  a 
visit  to  that  Church;  yes,  the  possibility  of  a 
tour  throughout  the  United  States,  should  Charles 
Henry  become  better,  was  being  canvassed  in 
his  mind,  when  his  sister  entered  his  study  to 
announce  the  approach  of  Lord  Henry  Mait- 
land. 

Ernest  bounded  forth  joyously  to  meet  his 
lordship,  for  he  wished  much  to  hear  of  his  Bels- 
wardine  friends,  but  at  once  he  perceived  a  vast 
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alteration  in  his  lordship's  manner  and  appear- 
ance. There  was  a  look  of  dejection  about  him, 
which  he  descried  even  at  some  distance,  and 
soon  as  he  approached  Ernest  he  seized  him 
convulsively  by  the  hand,  but  could  not  give 
utterance  to  the  feelings  that  overwhelmed  his 
mind.  Ernest  conducted  him  straightway  into 
his  study,  although  that  was  the  most  unusual 
room  in  which  to  receive  morning  visitors,  and 
the  moment  was  a  dreadful  one  of  suspense  and 
misgiving  to  him.  Which  of  the  Belswardine 
family  had  been  visited  with  illness,  accident, 
or,  it  may  be,  death?  That  was  the  question 
that  agitated  poor  Ernest's  heart,  and  caused  his 
pulse  to  beat  at  fever  heat.  Lord  Henry,  him- 
self unnerved,  bade  him  be  calm,  and  drew  forth 
two  or  three  black-sealed  letters  from  his  pocket. 
Ernest  knew  not  the  handwriting,  but  his  eye 
caught  the  Penscellwood  post-mark,  and  he  had 
well  nigh  swooned  away. 

"The  pastor  is  unwell,  is  ill,"  said  Lord  Henry, 
"  he  is  very  ill." 

"  Thank  heaven,  thank  heaven  I  "  exclaimed 
Ernest,  for  his  mind  had  foreboded  the  worst. 

"  He  wishes  to  see  you,"  continued  Lord 
Henry ;  "  and  Sir  John  is  most  anxious  that 
you  should  proceed  to  Penscellwood  without 
delay,"  and  his  lordship  handed  the  letters  to 
Ernest. 

They  were  written,  it  appeared,  by  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  of  whom  the  pastor  had  soli- 
cited  this   kindness,    and   directed   to    Sir    John 
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Thorold,  the  one  to  Ernest  being  enclosed.  And 
the  contents  told  that  the  pastor  had  taken  cold 
on  visiting  his  sick  parishioners  immediately  after 
his  journey;  in  short,  that  he  was  attacked  with 
pleurisy,  and  the  physician  considered  his  life 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  The  letter  to  Sir 
John  had  been  dictated  under  sensations  of  acute 
pain,  but  it  was  fraught  with  touches  of  the 
kindest  remembrances  of  olden  times,  and  hope 
of  a  happy  reunion  hereafter. 

.  "  It  has  deeply  affected  our  good  friend,"  said 
Lord  Henry ;  "  and  this  is  a  day  of  gloom,  in- 
deed, at  Belswardine." 

Ernest  sobbed  aloud,  as  he  turned  to  his  own 
letter.  It  was  brief,  but  urgent  in  its  request 
that  he  would  come  to  Penscellwood,  and  both 
letters  were  signed  by  the  pastor's  own  hand : 
but  alas !  the  firmness  of  that  hand  was  gone  ! 

Ernest  wavered  for  an  instant,  should  he  go 
to  Belswardine  first,  minister  a  word  of  comfort, 
and  receive  Sir  John's  commands !  No,  Lord 
Henry  would  do  all  this ;  his  lordship  had  the 
very  soul  of  a  Christian  pastor  in  times  of  grief 
and  affliction,  he  would  offer  the  best  consola- 
tion, he  would  write  everything  that  Sir  John 
and  his  family  might  wish  to  say.  Ernest  must 
be  gone,  books  stowed  hurriedly  away,  written 
papers  thrust  on  one  side,  letters  left  unanswered, 
except  that  Heberden  must  be  written  to  with 
request  to  come  over  and  visit  several  sick  people ; 
and  some  friend  must  be  sought  out  to  undertake 
the  Sunday  ministerial  duties,  his  sister  must  be 
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spoken  with  directly,  all  things  be  prepared  for 
his  departure,  he  must  instantly  be  gone. 

And  Ernest  did  soon  set  out,  and  on  the  next 
day  he  found  himself  descending  from  the  high 
ground  that  overlooked  the  little  village  of  Pen- 
scellwood.  Oh  !  what  remembrances  rushed  into 
his  mind  as  his  eye  looked  for  a  time  on  the 
distant  woods  and  hills,  and  then  settled  in  in- 
tense gaze  on  the  immediate  dwelling-place  of  his 
boyhood.  He  was  visiting  I*enscellwood  again, 
as  one  who  loved  Penscellwood,  and  was  beloved 
of  all  in  Penscellwood,  was  departing  from  its 
lonely  or  mournful  scenes,  for  ever !  Well  might 
this  aged  and  blessed  pastor  exclaim  in  perfect 
truth  with  the  reflective  mind  of  the  poet :  — 

"  There  's  scarce  a  room  beneath  our  roof  unmarked 
By  some  distinction  of  remembered  joy  ; 
Of  friends,  whose  visits,  though  too  much  like  those 
Of  angels — passing  short  and  far  between — 
Almost  like  those  of  angels  gladdened  us 
Of  pleasant  and  endearing  intercourse 
With  neighbours  whom  we  love." 

Yes,  his  heart  had  always  been  filled  with  home- 
content,  and  his  labours  enlivened  by  those  studies 
and  pursuits  which  purify  and  strengthen,  while 
they  soothe  the  weary  and  anxious  mind  ;  of  those 
labours  he  could  as  truthfully  say, 

"  There  's  scarce  a  house,  but  to  my  mind  recalls 
Some  sad  or  pleasing  image  of  past  days — 
Some  consolation  offered,  some  sick  bed 
Soothed  or  alarmed — some  confidence  enjoyed, 
Some  doubt  dispelled — alas  !  some  vain  assault 
On  some  strong-hold  of  Satan." 
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but,  oh  !  these  things  are  to  be  deeply  hidden  in 
the  heart, — they  must  not  be  lightly  spoken  of — 
they  must  glide  before  the  memory  only  as  guides 
and  counsellors  for  the  future, — and  to  be  mingled 
with  prayers  that  cannot  be  expressed. 

Ere  Ernest  could  approach  the  rectory,  he  must 
stop  at  his  own  home,  and  learn  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  health  of  the  pastor.  Now  he  had 
hired  a  conveyance  on  leaving  the  railway,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  drive  up  suddenly,  neither  to  walk 
into  the  house  unawares,  so  he  bade  the  driver 
alight,  and  go  forward  and  announce  to  his  mother 
his  arrival.  The  man  did  as  he  was  told,  and 
before  Ernest  could  creep  half-way  adown  the 
sylvan  and  gipsy-tenanted  lane  which  led  into  the 
retired  village,  his  mother  herself  met  him  on  the 
road,  and  quickly  was  he  embraced  in  her  arms. 
An  old  labourer  followed,  and  gave  "  Master 
Ernest "  a  warm  greeting ;  and  as  readily  also 
were  his  brothers  gathered  around  him  ;  all  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  but  wearing  in  their  coun- 
tenances evident  traces  of  mourning,  and  their 
words,  even  of  welcome,  were  uttered  in  a  sub- 
dued and  gentle  tone. 

"And  how  is  our  pastor?"  asked  Ernest,  as 
soon  as  he  could  utter  a  question. 

"  May  God  spare  him  to  us,"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  "  the  blessed  man  is  better." 

"Yes,  the  doctors  say  so,"  continued  his 
brothers,  as  their  mother  hastened  towards  the 
old  house,  "  and  the  new  doctor,  who  is  so  clever, 
told  us  so  this  very  morning." 
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"  1  must  go  there  immediately,"  said  Ernest : 
and  in  vain  his  mother  insisted  on  his  taking  some 
refreshment,  "  for,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  prepared  ; 
you  need  not  have  sent  the  man  to  tell  us,  we 
knew  you  were  coming." 

"Ay,"  cried  old  Margaret  Broome,  "the  good 
pastor  couldn't  die  till  he  had  seen  you." 

"  Die,"  muttered  Ernest,  "  pastor — die — "  and 
his  countenance  became  of  a  livid  hue,  as  he  fell 
backwards  into  his  brother's  arms.  Poor  fel- 
low, he  was  gently  lowered  to  the  ground^  cold 
water  was  dashed  on  his  forehead,  he  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  and  looked  with  bewildered  gaze 
around. 

His  mother  was  in  an  agony, — all  who  had 
rushed  in  to  see  him,  tendered  their  sympathy ; 
the  manly  forms  of  his  brothers  stood  close  around 
him,  and  he  for  some  while  gazed  around  without 
speaking  a  word,  until  a  flood  of  tears  succeeded, 
and  ministered  to  his  relief.  He  walked  with 
support  of  his  brothers,  into  an  inner  room,  and 
after  having  lain  upon  a  sofa  for  some  time, 
and  been  refreshed  with  wine  and  other  viands, 
he  arose  and  set  out  for  the  rectory  on  the 
first  moment  that  he  was  left  to  himself. 

Ernest,  from  experience,  knew  well  how  to 
interpret  certain  signs  on  approaching  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  sick.  Sometimes  the  closed  shutters, 
or  drawn  curtains,  told  him  that  the  patient  was 
still  very  ill ;  sometimes  the  afflicted  one  would 
be  sitting  at  the  window,  enabled  to  enjoy  this 
change  for  the  better ;    sometimes  that  window 
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would  be  thrown  wide  open,  alas !  then  the  suf- 
ferer had  departed. 

Now,  as  he  drew  nigh  to   the  well-known  an- 
cient and  reverend  mansion,  and  his  eye  first  met 

"  The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old," 

he  at  once  saw  that  the  shutters  in  the  pastor's 
room  were  half-closed,  the  blind  wholly  di-awn 
down,  and  the  entire  appearance  of  that  window 
indicating  that  the  inmate  must  be  carefully  shield- 
ed from  the  freshness  of  the  outer  air,  that  he  was 
yet  living, — but  lingering  in  that  state  which 
required  the  utmost  attention  and  minutest  care. 

Ernest  reached  the  pillared  porch,  the  pon- 
derous and  grotesque  knocker,  which  had  so 
amused  him  as  a  boy,  was  tied  closely  up,  but  an 
old  female  domestic  quietly  opened  the  door,  and 
he  was  ushered  into  the  little  oak-wainscoted 
room,  (in  which  he  had  received  so  many  salutary 
lessons  from  the  pastor,)  and  where  he  now  saw 
the  doctor  from  the  neighbouring  town,  and  also  a 
younger  man,  standing  before  the  fireplace,  and 
apparently  closing  an  anxious  consultation.  Er- 
nest shook  hands  with  the  former;  and,  as  he 
looked  on  the  latter,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had 
seen  his  face  before,  but  not  being  able  to  call 
it  to  his  recollection,  and  thinking  the  young  man 
might  resemble  some  friend  or  acquaintance,  he 
bowed  distantly  to  him.  But  he  at  once  stepped 
forward,  and  saying  that  he  believed  he  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Singleton  before, 
cordially   profiered    his    hand,    while    the    elder 
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medical  man  introduced  his  co-partner,  as  Mr. 
Craine. 

In  a  moment  Ernest  remembered  the  meeting 
at  HanwelL  and  shook  hands,  although  he  fore- 
boded no  great  pleasure  from  the  recognition,  if 
reminiscences  of  that  time  did  not  deceive  him. 

Ernest,  first  of  all,  made  inquiries  of  the 
doctor,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
respecting  the  pastor's  state,  and  from  him  he 
received  an  assurance  that  there  was  yet  hope  of 
continued  life,  but  that  his  age  excluded  all 
sanguine  expectations. 

"  His  wishes  are  contrary  to  those  of  ail  his 
friends,"  interposed  Mr.  Craine,  "  for  he  desires 
not  to  continue  here ;  already  is  he  on  the 
threshold  of  a  happier  life." 

"Yes,"  said  Ernest,  in  a  low  and  thoughtful 
tone,  astonished  at  such  an  expression  from  the 
lips  of  the  wild  young  infidel  who  had  almost 
been  rude  to  him  at  Hanwell. 

"  I  was  just  saying  to  Mr.  Woodyatt,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Craine,  "and  will  you  allow  me  to 
repeat  it,  that  the  words  spoken  of  the  excellent 
Archbishop  Herring  at  his  death,  by  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  might  well  be  applied  to  the  pastor, 
when  his  last  hour  on  earth  shall  have  passed, 
'  He  was  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be,  and  is,  I 
doubt  not,  where  all  bishops  ought  to  be.  Honour 
and  reverence  will  attend  his  name  while  this 
world  lasts  ;  happiness  and  glory  will  remain  with 
his  spirit  for  ever ;' "  and  his  voice  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly as  he  concluded. 
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Ernest  was  still  more  surprised;  he  felt  like 
those  disciples  who  would  not  hail  Paul  when  he 
essayed  to  join  himself  to  them,  for  they  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  a 
disciple,  but  this  feeling  was  momentary  ;  and, 
though  he  remembered  also  that  his  young 
acquaintance  had  reviled  bishops,  yet  he  must 
think  well  of  this  change  ;  and  so,  with  this  better 
feeling  overwhelming  all  previous  knowledge, 
heartily  as  the  celebrated  Venn  hailed  the  con- 
version of  the  wild  Captain  Scott,  he  took  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  bland  smile  of 
thankfulness  illumining  his  pale  and  wearied 
countenance,  very  faintly  yet  deeply  uttered  the 
words,  "  God  be  praised." 

The  pastor  had  been  apprized  of  Ernest's 
arrival ;  but,  alas  !  could  ill  prepare  himself  to 
meet  his  young  pupil  and  friend,  who  now  walked 
into  the  room  on  tiptoe,  stepping  as  softly  as  he 
could.  He  beheld  the  venerable  man  lying  in  his 
bed,  on  his  right  side,  his  face  turned  away  from 
the  door  where  Ernest  had  entered,  and  therefore 
he  passed  round  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  ere  he 
could  obtain  the  salutation  of  the  almost  expiring 
saint.  On  seeing  him,  the  pastor  extended  his 
hand,  and  making  signs  for  him  to  kneel,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  said,  as 
strongly  as  his  labouring  breath  would  allow  him, 
"  Bless  you  ;  the  Almighty  bless  you,  my  son  in 
the  faith."  It  was  an  awful  moment,  but  Ernest 
felt  strength  granted  to  him  to  meet  it,  and  there 
was   a   satisfaction   in  receiving  such  a  blessing. 
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which  the  possession  of  worlds  could  not  have 
given. 

For  some  days  he  continued  with  the  pastor, 
who,  at  intervals,  would  ask  him  after  the  Bels- 
wardine  family,  and  call  to  mind  several  old 
associations  with  the  name  of  Thorold.  Of  Lord 
Henry  Maitland  he  spoke  with  affectionateness, 
for  he  hoped  that  the  intellectual  ability  and 
moral  earnestness  of  that  accomplished  young 
nobleman  would  contribute  much,  in  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament  towards  reducing  to  practice 
those  views,  which,  in  earlier  as  well  as  later  days, 
he  had  thought  constantly  upon  in  that  very  room 
where  he  now  lay,  and  had,  within  the  last  few 
years,  laid  before  the  country  under  a  name 
chosen  from  that  of  his  beloved  home. 

Now  Ernest  had  never  entered  the  pastor's  bed- 
room before,  well  as  he  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  rooms  in  that  house.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  exceeding  plainness  and  neatness  it  shewed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  anything, 
save  a  strip  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  that  denoted  an 
appreciation  of  the  luxurious  and  comfortable 
tendencies  of  the  age.  The  bed  had  no  curtains ; 
he  lay  upon  a  hard  mattress,  never  having  used  a 
feather  bed;  the  chairs  in  the  room  were  ordi- 
nary wooden  ones,  without  cushions;  the  dress- 
ing-table had  only  a  small  looking-glass  on  its 
little  white  cloth  ;  and  a  pewter  bowl  served  for  a 
wash-hand  basin.  His  linen,  and  a  single  change 
of  clothes,  were  spread  in  a  press ;  and  near  his 
bed,  hanging  upon  a  wooden  peg,  was  his  preach- 
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ing  gown.  Not  a  book  was  in  his  room,  except 
what  might  be  brought  to  him,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  had  only  a  Prayer-book  under  his  pillow, 
which  pillow  had  been  borrowed  by  his  aged 
sister  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  head 
when  his  breathing  was  most  hard.  Ernest  looked 
around,  and  thought  of  the  praise  the  pastor  had 
bestowed  on  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop's  bed- 
room at  Oscott  College ;  a  room  marked  by  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  and  which  seemed  to  denote  an 
inmate  who  preferred  hardihood  of  life. 

Of  course  Ernest  had  written  to  his  sister,  and 
to  Sir  John  Thorold  ;  and  now,  for  a  second  time, 
he  sat  down  to  write  letters  that  would  be  more 
welcome  than  the  first,  although  he  could  but 
faintly  hazard  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  loved  pastor's 
life  could  be  prolonged.  In  the  letter  to  his 
sister  he  could  now,  moreover,  relate  the  happy 
conversion  of  Mr.  Craine,  of  which,  in  part, 
he  had  heard  from  the  young  man  himself ;  and 
more  from  the  worthy  doctor  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  partnership  in  the  nearest  provincial 
town.  It  appeared,  from  young  Craine's  own 
account,  that  his  father  was  an  exemplary  and 
religious  man,  and  the  restraint  imposed  upon  his 
household  did  not  suit  the  impetuous  passions  and 
unruly  will  of  his  only  son.  He,  therefore,  fell 
into  licentious  habits,  and  these  allured  him  from 
all  practice  of  virtuous  religion.  Still,  since  he 
himself  possessed  intellect  of  no  uncommon  order, 
he  liked  to  frequent  Churches  and  Dissenting 
chapels  now  and  then,  where  report  assigned  an 
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intellectual  repute  to  the  minister ;  but,  he  would 
often  argue  with  himself,  and  say,  "  here  is  much 
eloquence  and  declamation,  yet  small  and  slender 
evidences  of  truth;  such  and  such  is  one  man's 
opinion,  surely  it  is  open  to  me  to  entertain  my 
own  notions  upon  all  subjects  presented  to  my 
mind."  And  this  casual  attendance  on  preach- 
ers of  eminence,  although  sometimes  his  feelings 
were  touched  or  excited,  effected  no  permanent 
good.  Matters  thus  went  on,  until  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  young  barrister,  a 
man  of  deep  research  and  convincing  mode  of 
arguing,  who,  having  kept  his  terms  at  the  Temple 
during  his  course  of  study  at  Oxford,  was  called 
to  the  bar  very  shortly  after  leaving  that  famed 
University,  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
but  such  a  one  as  would  call  no  man  "  Master." 
On  his  well  balanced  and  discerning  mind  the 
truths  of  that  pious  and  eminent  professor  left 
indelible  marks  ;  the  chaff,  if  such  even  the  errors 
of  such  a  man  can  be  termed,  was  winnowed  out 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  is  the  Church's 
best  champion  and  most  effective  guardian,  who 
has  a  nice  vision  to  detect,  a  clear  understanding 
and  spiritual  discrimination  to  appreciate,  and 
moral  courage  to  advance  and  defend,  what  of 
scriptural  and  primitive  Catholic  truth  lies  com- 
mingled with  the  varied  mass  of  popish  error,  or 
may  be  rejected  in  the  undiscerning  ardour  of 
Protestant  zeal.  Out  of  the  two  Churches  may 
be  formed  a  perfect  Christian  Church ;  whereas, 
either  of  them  taken  by  themselves   may  prove 
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defective  :  and  in  the  absence  of  a  perfect  Church, 
the  Church  of  England  presents  the  best  ideal  of 
such  a  consummation.  So  thought  our  young 
barrister ;  but  then  it  was  not  a  question  of 
churches  or  sects  with  young  Craine,  but  of  first 
principles  of  belief  in  religion.  Happily,  after 
many  conversations  with  his  friend,  Craine  began 
to  consider  that  when  he  listened  to  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  not  listening  to 
that  which  a  mere  man  of  himself  had  to  say,  and 
when  he  prayed  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  that 
he  was  not  petitioning  the  throne  of  heaven  in 
words  improvisatored  for  the  single  occasion ;  no, 
these,  both  minister  and  prayers,  represented  a 
long  succession  in  the  progress  of  time,  they  were 
as  a  stream  that  is  witness  of  a  fountain  head,  and 
that  fountain  head  must  be  traced  out.  Well, 
here  is  the  Church  handing  down  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  its  head,  and  by  the  primitive 
apostles  commissioned  by  that  head,  here  are 
their  successors,  and  a  succession  of  their  doctrine 
— now  this  is  a  great  fact — it  manifests  many 
extraordinary  powers,  and  presented  forcibly  this 
one  to  young  Craine's  mind,  namely,  that  such  an 
achievement  bears  no  human  impress  upon  it, 
because  the  son  of  a  carpenter  during  a  short 
career,  not  exceeding  three  years,  enunciates  a 
few  lowly  doctrines ;  establishes  a  ministry  to 
convey  those  doctrines  of  lowliest  import  to  man- 
kind; declares  that  Himself,  that  is  heavenly 
power,  will  be  with  them  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and,  lo  !    the  thing  comes  to 
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pass;  gorgeous  and  splendid  systems  of  religion 
are  overthrown:  the  lowly  doctrines  find  their 
way  into  heathen  lands,  they  attract  the  hearts  of 
kings  and  emperors,  no  worldly  power  and  influ- 
ence can  check  their  course  ;  they  silently  trample 
down  all  high  and  lofty  opposition ;  the  doctrines 
and  the  men  succeed  throughout  generations  ;  and 
here  are  our  most  learned,  and  most  scientific,  and 
most  generally  enlightened  men  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  confessing  that  it  is  the  true  religion ; 
that  its  equal  has  never  been  in  the  world  before ; 
and  that  they  can  imagine  nothing  superior  to  it ; 
or  which,  should  it  be  trodden  down  for  awhile, 
could  succeed  in  its  place.  This  is  a  wonderful 
evidence — an  evidence  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  permitted  to  present  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  for  her  succession  is  complete,  however 
muddily  its  stream  might  run  for  a  short  while  ; 
and  this  witness  led  young  Craine  into  the  subject 
of  evidences,  until  he  went  fully  into  all  the 
Christian  evidences,  much  aided  by  the  argumen- 
tative mind,  and  logical  reasoning  of  his  new  and 
valued  friend ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  when  convinced,  became  also  an  earnest 
Christian,  for  he  remembered  Hume's  striking 
saying,  that  could  he  believe  in  this  religion,  his 
zeal  would  prompt  him  to  stop  every  man  in  the 
street,  and  warn  him  of  his  danger  in  rejecting 
it. 

But,  of  the  pastor.     The  fourth  day  of  Ernest's 
stay  was  an  improved  one,  for  the  venerable  man 
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was  able  to  converse  more  ;  and  of  him,  when  he 
could  speak,  and  cast  his  benevolent  look  on  those 
around  him,  it  might  be  said, 

"  And  he — there 's  not  a  spot  so  sad, 
But  he  can  make  it  bright  and  glad : 

No  scene  so  dark  and  drear, 
But  he  therein  doth  well  discern 
Celestial  lights,  which  blaze  and  bui-n. 
Through  its  dark  atmosphere." 

Oh  !  how  holy  on  that  day  were  his  short 
counsels,  how  tender  his  few  expostulations,  how 
godly  his  entire  conversation !  Mr.  Craine  said 
he  had  often  heard  that  the  human  heart  might 
become  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  now 
believed  the  fact ;  he  had  been  told  that  a  man 
could  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  he 
now  beheld  that  assertion  demonstrated ;  he  was 
now  called  upon  (it  may  be)  to  witness  the  fact, 
without  the  vaunt,  "see  how  a  Christian  can 
die  !  " 

"  You  are  not  summoned  here  to  look  upon  a 
triumph,''  said  the  pastor,  at  one  hour  of  the  day, 
"  you  are  not  called  to  hear  fine  things  uttered  by 
the  mouth,  oh  !  no,  if  men  have  acted  not  rightly 
during  life,  no  talking  upon  a  death-bed  will 
avail."  And  in  all  his  converse  he  said  nothing  of 
himself,  but  what  signified  the  possession  of  an 
unpretending  and  chastened  spirit. 

There  was  always  something  almost  sublime  in 
the  simplicity  of  that  venerable  man ;  something 
which  awakened  love  and  regard  ;  something, 
which   one  could  never   be    in   the   presence   of, 
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without  an  immediate  consciousness  of  beholding 
the  perfect  exemplification  of  that  sentence,  '*  In 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others  better 
than  themselves."  Oh !  how  he  was  once  hurt, 
when  he  was  told  that  a  proud  Dissenter  on  a 
public  platform,  in  speaking  of  a  clause  in  the 
Church  catechism,  in  that  part  which  comprises 
duty  towards  our  neighbour,  said,  " '  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters,'  my  betters  indeed, 
who  are  my  betters  ?  I  know  of  no  one  better 
than  myself  if  I  am  under  grace  ! '  " 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  the  kind  and  lowly  pastor,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "if  he  were  under  God's  grace, 
he  would  esteem  others  better  than  himself,"  and 
when  the  same  Dissenter  on  that  very  platform 
trod  and  stamped  on  the  Prayer-book  vdth  his 
feet,  exclaiming  amid  demoniacal  cheers,  "  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ay,  common  enough  for 
me  to  tread  upon ; "  the  pastor  could  but  say, 
"Did  that  man  consider  three  things:  first,  that  the 
very  book  he  contemptuously  trod  upon  contains 
a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  word  of  God : 
secondly,  that  it  breathes  a  comprehensive  love 
throughout,  and  petitions  for  mercy  upon  all  men  : 
thirdly,  that  it  prays  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
tread  down,  not  holy  prayers  and  holy  words,  but 
Satan  under  our  feet  ?" 

Yet  with  pious  Dissenters  he  took  sweet  com- 
fort, and  they  loved  him  in  return,  especially 
those  of  the  elder  stamp,  for  he  thought  them  more 
free  from  the  "  railing  accusation,"  and  "  political 
strife,"  of  the  various  denominations  of  the  pre- 
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sent  day.  Forgetful  of  these  circumstances  now, 
it  was  the  prayer  of  those  around  him,  that  every 
good  feeling,  and  every  devout  affection,  which  he 
at  any  time  had  been  the  instrument  of  exciting 
and  cherishing  in  others,  might  still  live  in  all  its 
force,  that  they  might  have  reason  to  bless  his 
faithful  and  beneficent  ministry,  and  he  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  Enmity 
was  a  stranger  to  his  bosom ;  he  could  love 
ardently,  but  hate  feebly ;  charity  shone  in  his 
conversation,  his  actions,  in  every  gesture  and 
look,  and  hence  there  was  a  charm  about  him 
which  at  once  invited  friendship,  melted  and  sub- 
dued prejudice,  and  conciliated  the  most  hostile  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  though,  by  God's  permission, 
these  graces  would  be  with  him  to  his  latest  hour 
on  earth.  There,  in  that  darkened  room,  as  well 
as  years  ago  in  hale  vigour  of  body,  would  the 
amiable  poet  *  have  found  the  object  of  his  dearest 
wishes, 

'^  Oh  !  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journey,  to  the  furthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand, 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art, 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind  ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity." 

On  that  night  Ernest  retired  to  rest  with 
better  hopes  of  the  recovery  of  the  pas- 
tor than  he  had  before  entertained;  and  to  his 
mother,    and    brothers,    and     to    several    of    the 

*  Kirke  White. 
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villagers,  he  spoke  cheerfully  in  answer  to  their 
urgent  inquiries.  He  had  a  dream,  too,  —  a 
delightful  dream, — and  on  the  moment  of  his 
awaking,  he  was  so  confident  that  he  was  walking 
in  Penscellwood  village  with  the  pastor,  who  was 
continually  stopping  to  speak  with  the  children, 
that  he  could  not  for  some  minutes  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  Indeed  it 
nerved  him  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  pastor's 
recovery ;  and  at  the  breakfast-table  he  almost 
fixed  the  next  day  for  his  return  to  Milton,  in 
case  his  services  should  not  be  provided  for,  and 
to  come  again  at  the  commencement  of  the 
week. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
pastor  requested  that  writing  materials  might  be 
brought  him ;  and,  although  his  sister  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  not  to  exert  himself,  he 
still  prayed  that  they  might  be  conveyed  to  his 
bedside.  Now  the  patron  of  the  living  of  Pens- 
cellwood resided  in  the  parish,  he  was  the  squire 
of  the  place,  and  a  good  man,  one  who  respected 
and  loved  the  pastor,  and  did  much  good,  and 
many  alms-deeds,  among  all  his  poorer  neighbours. 
To  him  the  pastor  wished  to  write,  and  soon  as 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were  brought  to  him,  he 
bade  his  sister  remain  with  him,  and  allow  no  one 
to  enter  the  room*  With  his  poor,  weak,  ema- 
ciated hand,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  friend, 

"  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  esteem  and 
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friendship  of  yourself,  and  your  father  before  you. 
Before  God  the  prayer  of  both  of  us  must  be, 
*  I  am  not  worthy.'  I  am  on  my  death-bed  ;  yes, 
I  feel  that  I  shall  never  go  from  it  but  to  the 
grave. 

"  You  will  hear  of  my  decease  shortly.  I  have 
one  request  from  my  heart  to  make  to  you.  Let 
the  father  lay  down  his  dust  at  the  feet  of  the 
son :  in  other  words,  if  you  have  no  like-minded 
friend  in  view,  I  pray  you  to  put  Ernest  Single- 
ton into  my  place.  I  would  only  pray  you  to 
do  this  :  and  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  and 
loved  people."  (A  tear  had  fallen  and  rendered 
the  MS.  illegible,  but  these  words  remained, 

**  Sine  Christo  pulvis  et  umbra.") 

The  letter  was  signed  only  with  his  initials,  and 
his  sister  sealed  it  in  his  presence. 

He  then  said,  "I  am  now  satisfied,  God  be 
thanked,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,"  and  he  bade  his  sister  bring  up  Ernest,  and 
chant  slowly, 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

After  this  effort  he  suffered  severely — the  sweat 
moistened  his  white  hairs — and  his  mouth  almost 
quivered  with  agony.  Ernest's  arm  was  round  his 
shoulders,  supporting  him  in  his  bed,  for  he  could 
not  lie  down.  This  continued  for  some  while,  but 
none  of  them  were  alarmed,  and  not  even  the 
doctors  summoned.  At  last  he  looked  upon 
Ernest   with    a    sweet    smile,    and   would    have 
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spoken,  but  could  not:  and  Ernest,  feeling  the 
pressure  on  his  arm  become  heavier,  lowered  him 
gently  down  upon  the  pillow.  He  had  now  great 
peace  of  body,  and  a  heavenly  expression  was  on 
his  face.  Ernest  stooped  to  kiss  his  clammy  fore- 
head—  and  the  kind  sister  brought  a  spoonful 
of  arrowroot  to  put  in  his  mouth — she  did  put  the 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  that  mouth  fell  —  the 
pastor  was  gone ! 

Oh !  it  was  a  lovely  but  a  lamentable  sight ! 
Ernest  with  the  dead  pastor  in  his  arms,  for  he 
had  not  withdrawn  them  from  their  sad  office. 
The  Pastor  of  Penscellwood  is  dead !  ay,  gone 
from  the  loving  gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world;  and  Ernest,  with  many  of  his  sacred 
brethren,  can  trustingly  exclaim, 

"  0  friend  revered,  O  guide 
And  fellow-labourer  in  this  ample  field. 
How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  past. 
With  thee,  from  earth  to  Heaven." 

Yes,  Ernest  henceforward,  even  as  regards  the 
purest  and  most  domestic  earthly  joys,  is  solely  a 
heavenward  man. 

That  house  of  gloom  need  not  be  described  ; 
neither  the  sensation  and  exclamations  with  which 
men  received  the  mournful  intelligence.  Ernest 
had  now  to  write  many  letters  to  relatives  and 
friends ;  and  before  all  to  Milton  and  to  Bels- 
wardine !  The  funeral  arrangements,  too,  fell 
upon  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  kind  clergyman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  a  sworn  yoke-fellow  of 
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the  pastor's.  How  he  got  through  these  offices 
he  knew  not ;  it  was  a  stern  sense  of  duty  and 
Christian  love  that  nerved  him  for  the  trial. 

Ah,  me !  the  horrid  and  hardening  nature  of 
those  necessary  duties  in  connection  with  the 
dead !  the  laying  out  of  the  corpse  !  the  putting 
on  the  shroud !  the  closing  of  the  eyes  !  and 
the  placing  of  the  hands — the  once  active  and 
charitable  hands — who  can  paint,  who  can  tell  of 
these  sad  offices  ?  and  by  whom  are  they  per- 
formed? Every  clergyman  knows  the  hard- 
hearted, callous  women  in  a  parish,  who  are 
always  prepared  to  undertake,  and  even  bespeak 
the  melancholy  service :  alas  !  not  melancholy  to 
them,  but  a  season  of  profane  remark  and  common 
gossip.  And  who  are  the  men  who  care  not  to 
shave  the  dead  man's  face  !  O  my  soul  enter  not 
into  their  secret — yet  speak  not  too  hardly  of 
those  you  cannot  kindly  regard;  though  sym- 
pathy be  not  thine,  break  not  off  every  link  of 
human  relation  ;  for  it  must  be  so  alway. 

"  Thus  life's  romance 
Begins  and  ends — its  moral — that  our  world 
Is,  was,  and  till  redemption's  closing  day, 
Must  evermore  remain  a  vale  of  tears." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  O  rise  some  other  such  ! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  nevs^."        Cowper. 

"  He  loved  no  narrow  thoughts,  no  low,  or  superstitious 
feelings  in  religion  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  did  not  shut  him- 
self up  within  a  party,  so  neither  did  he  shut  any  party  out 
from  him."  Character  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

"  Hue  certa  nos  spes  evocat, 
Hue  vota  tendant  omnia  : 
Nee  terreat  brevis  labor, 
iEterna  quos  merces  manet."        Latin  Hymn. 

The  day  of  the  pastor's  funeral  arrived.  He 
had  often  said  to  his  parishioners,  those  whom  he 
believed  to  be  Christians,  "  You  will  soon  lie  on 
your  bed  of  death,  rejoicing  that  your  poor  body 
will  be  ere  long  stretched  out  in  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay.  You  will  not  care  for  a  funeral 
procession,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  mere  worldly 
respect  and  honour,  with  drunken  men  dressed  up 
in  the  mockery  of  woe,  no,  let  my  poor  honest 
neighbours  bear  me  to  my  grave,  they  will  best 
perform  the  last  offices  due  to  my  poor  corpse 
in  sincerity  and  love  ;  blessed  indeed  if  my  soul 
hath  before  said,  *  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father.' " 
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And  as  the  pastor  had  spoken,  so  were  the 
funeral  rites  performed.  Poor  men  carried  him  to 
his  grave, — poor  ministers,  and  poor  labouring 
men, — they  bore  him  to  his  grave  in  the  church- 
yard, for  he  had  always  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  laid  among  his  people  beneath  the  green  turf, 
and  not  within  the  walls  of  the  Church.  The 
funeral  was  very  private,  at  least  as  far  as  it 
could  be  made  so.  A  few  clergymen  assembled  to 
an  early  breakfast,  the  honest  bearers  were  sum- 
moned also,  and  the  village  choir  sang  a  hymn 
before  the  corpse  on  its  way  to  its  resting-place. 
A  few  more  ministers  than  had  been  invited 
begged  leave  to  attend ;  an  old  "VVesleyan  preacher 
walked  as  a  chief  and  real  mourner,  and  the 
Church  was  filled  with  the  parishioners,  and  others 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

Oh  !  how  expressive  was  the  deep  silence ;  what 
genuine  crying  burst  upon  the  solemnity  ;  how 
many  were  there,  whose  fathers  and  children, 
with  themselves,  had  received  of  the  kindness  of 
that  dead  man's  once  warm  and  enkindling  soul. 
An  anthem  was  sung,  in  words  of  his  own, — one 
seldom  sung  in  Penscellwood  Church, 

"  0  ye  who  lay  the  loved  one  down 
To  sleep  its  quiet  sleep  alone  : 
Ye  who  had  perilled  all  to  save, 
That  gentle  spirit  from  the  grave, 
And  from  whose  eyes  the  tear  of  sorrow 
Must  flow  on  many  a  vacant  morrow, 
As  o'er  your  minds  the  thought  of  gloom 
Invests  the  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 

p  2 
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With  images  of  swift  decay, 
And  death's  too  terrible  array  ; 
I  have  a  glorious  word  for  you. 
Most  glorious,  because  most  true  : 
'Tis  from  the  blessed  promise  given. 
Of  sweet  undying  rest  in  Heaven, 

Undying,  oh  undying  ! 
Of  sweet  undying  rest  in  Heaven. 

"  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead. 
He  reigns  the  Church's  living  Head  ; 
He,  the  first-fruits  of  the  grave, 
Exalted  a  dear  flock  to  save  ; 
For  every  human  soul  that  soars 
Beyond  the  everlasting  doors, 
Shall  sing  the  praise  of  Christ  his  Lord, 
To  the  eternal  throne  restored  ; 
He,  who  breathed  a  mortal  breath. 
Triumphant  over  sin  and  death 

Triumphant,  oh  triumphant ! 
Triumphant  over  day  and  morrow. 
Eternity  without  a  sorrow. 

And  this  the  summons — all  mankind, 
Those  whom  Christ  on  earth  shall  find, 
Those  long  since  laid  in  the  grave. 
All  the  Redeemer's  soldiers  brave 
Shall  hear  the  trumpet,  and  rebound 
Directly  to  that  quickening  sound, 
Fraught  with  glorious  thought  on  high, 
Instant  as  the  twinkling  eye. 
All  beyond  corruption's  ken. 
Mortals,  all  immortal  then. 
And  the  prophet's  prophecy 
Swelled  from  angel  hosts  on  high  ; 

0  death,  without  a  stmg  ! 

O  grave,  forgotten  thing ! 

Victory  !  O  victory  ! 
The  victory  through  Christ  is  given, 
And  we  are  landed  in  the  peace  of  Heaven. 
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During  the  period  between  the  pastor's  death, 
and  the  solemn  funeral,  Ernest  had  reflected 
much  on  the  ancient  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
dead ;  and  these  reflections,  among  other  simple 
observances,  led  him  to  desire  the  celebration  of 
the  blessed  Eucharist ;  an  innovation,  as  light  men 
would  call  it,  but  truly  a  restoration  to  a  once 
venerated  custom.  The  eucharist  was,  on  this 
occasion  celebrated,  and  a  devout  and  touching 
scene  it  presented,  long  to  be  remembered  I 

Tertullian,  it  is  known,  reprobated  the  custom 
of  decking  graves  with  garlands,  &c.,  as  heathen- 
ish. Ambrose  says  on  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
"  let  others  scatter  lilies  from  full  baskets  :  my 
lily  is  Christ."  And  St.  Jerome  praises  Pam- 
machius  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  "  Other  hus- 
bands scatter  upon  the  tombs  of  their  wives, 
violets,  roses,  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  and  by 
these  ofiices  seek  to  assuage  their  grief.  But  our 
friend  moistens  the  venerable  ashes  of  his  departed 
wife  with  the  balm  of  almsgiving."  The  purple 
flower  is  twice  mentioned  by  Virgil  (perhaps 
oftener),  and  it  seems  to  signify  a  species  of 
rose,  or  any  other  flower  of  a  purple  colour. 

St.  Jerome  speaks  very  strongly  and  justly 
against  the  custom  of  adorning  the  bodies  of  the 
rich  for  burial  in  magnificent  robes  embroidered 
with  gold ;  "  Spare  yourselves,"  he  says,  "  I 
beseech  you,  spare  at  least  the  riches  that  you 
love.  Why  wind  you  up  your  dead  in  garments 
ornamented  with  gold  ?  In  the  midst  of  mourn- 
ing and  of  tears,  why  does  not  ambition  cease  ? 
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Is  it  because  the  carcases  of  the  rich  can  rot  only 
in  silk  ? "  And  on  seeing  a  rich  covering  of  gold 
cast  over  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Roman  lady, 
he  says,  "  At  that  moment  Christ  seemed  to  me 
to  call  out  from  heaven  ;  *  That  covering  I  do  not 
recognise ;  that  garment  is  not  mine,  that  orna- 
ment belongs  to  another.'  "  How  honoured  was 
the  burial  of  a  dear  saint  of  the  Church.  In  the 
four  first  centuries,  men  and  women  of  eminent 
sanctity  were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  bishops 
or  Fathers,  and  of  the  clergy  of  a  superior  order. 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions  direct  the  bodies  of 
the  faithful  to  be  carried  forth  with  singing  :  and 
St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  much  of  the  reason  of  this 
practice,  and  gives  us  portions  of  the  hymns  and 
psalms  generally  sung,  and  his  own  comments  on 
these  are  particularly  striking.  The  order  of  the 
procession  was  likewise  regulated ;  the  friends  fol- 
low the  corpse,  by  which  they  are  reminded  thai 
their  deceased  brother  is  gone  before  them  to  the 
place  whither  they  must  soon  follow.  The  Eucha- 
rist likewise  was  commonly  celebrated  when  the 
funeral  happened  to  be  in  the  morning.  Most  of 
the  ancient  customs  are  still  preserved,  and  since 
they  are  so  calculated  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
the  mourner,  and  to  brighten  our  hopes  at  a 
painful  period,  they  should  serve  as  an  additional 
means  of  attachment  to  that  Catholic  and  Apo- 
stolic Church,  which  instituted  them  for  her  be- 
reaved disciples.  Burial  in  the  church  porch  seems 
to  have  been  thought  a  greater  honour  than  inside 
a  church,  or  near  a  martyr's  grave,  and  the  highest 
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ambition  of  Constantine,  in  the  words  of  Chry- 
sostom,  was,  "  to  be  buried  before  the  door  of  the 
fishermen,  and  to  be  their  porter."  He  was 
buried  in  the  porch  of  the  great  Church  at 
Constantinople,  which  he  built  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  Apostles. 

Oh !  what  noble  days  were  these,  when  men 
were  dignified,  not  by  wearing  the  trappings  and 
gilded  gear  of  the  world,  but  by  elevation  of  mind 
and  lowliness  of  heart.  "  A  few  minutes  in  the 
other  world,"  says  Cecil,  "  will  let  in  a  vast  deal 
of  light,"  oh  !  may  it  be  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
not  the  lurid  glare  of  hell  beneath ;  and  for  this 
end  may  it  not  be  observed  of  those  who  are  the 
appointed  salt  of  the  earth,  and  good  leaven  of 
the  world  and  its  social  estate, — 

"  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  in  Ernest's  mind, 
and  he  had  been  refreshed  with  reading  the  com- 
fortable words,  St.  Paul,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St. 
Cyril  speak  to  mourners;  when  he  took  up  a 
pencil,  and  wrote  the  following  lines  on  the 
event  which  so  entirely  had  taken  possession  of 
his  feelings : — 

"  He  shall  be  borne  to  the  grave, 
And  remain  in  the  tomb  ; 
But  his  soul  hath  been  taken 
Away  from  their  gloom. 

"  Oh,  the  flower  hath  bended 
Its  light  bell  to  the  foe  ; 
But  its  seed  hath  been  scattered, 
And  widely  shall  grow. 
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"  Oh,  the  sparkle  hath  fallen 
Adown  from  its  cup  ; 
But  the  sun  in  its  power, 
Hath  gathered  it  up. 

"  Then  bring  not  the  purple  flower, 
Rose,  violet,  nor  rue, 
With  the  odour  of  Jesus, 
His  spirit  bedew. 

"  And  bring  not  the  winding  sheet, 
Embroidered  with  gold  ; 
For  his  new  life  requireth 
No  shred  of  the  old. 

"  The  covering  of  Jesus, 
Around  him  is  thrown, 
He  waits  for  The  Coming, 
He  longs  for  the  Crown, 

"  But  the  Fathers  should  bear  him, 
On  their  shoulders  along  ; 
And  the  people  be  present. 
With  alms  and  with  song. 

"  And  there  let  the  Eucharist 
Be  solemnly  given. 
As  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
Ascend  unto  Heaven. 

"  There  is  peace  on  each  feature. 
Like  the  calm  on  a  lake ; 
O  who  but  an  angel 

Such  slumber  can  break  ? 

"  The  dead  may  repose. 

On  their  pillow  of  earth  ; 
But  the  morn  shall  awaken 
Its  sleep  unto  birth. 
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"  Thou  art  gone  from  life's  jarring, 
Its  goodness  and  might ; 
But  thou  art  rewarded 
With  fulness  of  light. 

"  As  a  beam  in  the  dark  sky, 
Like  a  rock  on  the  plain  ; 
Wert  thou  in  thy  ^visdom — 
Thou  only  art  slain. 

"  I  will  seek  out  the  shade  now, 

And  I  '11  court  the  wind's  sigh  : 
While  memory  shall  picture 
Thy  form  to  be  nigh. 

"  As  a  blast  in  a  drear  wood, 
As  a  wave  on  the  shore  ; 
I  '11  complain — for  I  'm  lonely 
Since  thou  art  no  more. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  kind  Jesus  ! 

For  my  heart  hath  been  won  ; 
And  I  love  Thee  the  stronger. 
In  mourning  Thy  son." 

The  pastor !  the  Pastor  of  Penscellwood  exists 
but  in  memory,  in  the  good  deeds  and  words  with 
which  his  life  was  fraught.  Lord  Henry  Maitland 
wrote  to  Ernest,  "  Shall  we  not  see  the  pastor's 
discourses  published  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  good 
sermons  are  much  wanted.  We  have  enough  of 
them,  but  of  all  our  literature  it  is,  as  I  think, 
at  present,  the  lowest.  How  is  it  that  there  are 
so  few  great  sermon  writers  ?  Barrow,  Tillotson, 
Atterbury,  Butler,  Arnold,  none  of  them  are  right 
in  form  or  substance,  although  excellent  in  spirit, 
and  full  of  vigour  and  force,  I  mean,  they  do  not 
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take  possession  of  the  soul,  as  other  great  writers 
in  other  departments  do,  and  why  is  this,  but 
because  they  have  not  been  happy  artists,  nor 
made  the  best  of  their  materials.  When  I  survey 
the  boundless  extent  of  Christian  progress,  and 
the  superior  interest  of  the  prospect  it  embraces, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  poverty  of  our  religious 
literature  and  sacred  compositions  generally.  The 
field  is  open  for  any  man  who  has  genius.  The 
ground  is  preoccupied  by  a  host  of  acknowledged 
writers,  but  I  think  they  require  no  consummate 
powers  who  would  take  a  prominent  place  among 
them.  If  you  have  ever  read  a  book  in  which 
truth,  love,  duty,  hope,  heaven,  Christ,  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  spoken  of  so  as  to  call 
tears  into  the  eyes,  cause  the  soul  to  burn  while 
you  read  it,  and  made  you  purer  because  it  touched 
the  very  life  seat  of  your  heart,  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  the  book  is,  and  I  shall  owe  you 
additional  gratitude  for  your  kind  communica- 
tions. If  you  cannot  refer  me  to  any,  I  pray 
you  to  look  over  our  dear  pastor's  manuscripts." 

Ernest  resolved  to  follow  out  his  lordship's 
petition,  at  present  knowing  no  sermons  that 
were  preferable  to  those  written  by  Archdeacon 
Manning,  and  the  present  Bishop  (Wilberforce) 
of  Oxford.  He  felt  fully  with  Kirke  White,  that 
if  any  man  ascended  the  pulpit  with  the  intention 
of  uttering  a  fine  thing,  he  committed  a  deadly 
sin  ;  too  many  fine  things,  and  too  many  harsh 
things,  ajid  too  many  dull  and  commonplace  things, 
are  often  sent  forth  from  that  rostrum  whence  the 
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words  of  glowing  truth  and  charity  should  ever 
freshly  proceed.  The  pastor  !  he  thought  not  of 
publishing  his  discourses  during  his  life,  but  once 
or  twice  had  alluded  to  a  posthumous  remembrance 
of  him  by  this  means.  Of  him !  the  now  blessed 
one  in  Paradise ! 

"  Sic  arcana  videt  tacitis  cooperta  futuris 
Corporeus  Joannes  adhuc  ;  nee  came  solutus, 
Munere  sed  somni,  paulisper  came  sequestra 
Liber  ad  intuitum,  sensuque  oculisque  peragrans, 
Ordine  dispositos  Venturis  solibus  annos, 
Procinctum  videt  angelicum,  jam  jamque  cremandi 
Orbis  in  excidium,  raucos  et  percipit  aure, 
Mugitus  gravium  mundi  sub  fine  tubarum." 

And  now,  what  of  Ernest  himself,  and  the 
several  characters  we  have  seen  clustering  around 
him?  We  can  only  shadow  forth  very  faintly 
their  probable  destinies,  for  happily,  as  yet  death 
hath  passed  upon  none  of  them,  and  what  an 
important  era  in  the  world  is  this  present 
time  for  active  cooperation  in  every  good  and 
humane  work,  so  that  all  crafty  and  wicked 
schemes  of  the  discontented  ones  may  be  thwart- 
ed ;  or  should  any  sedition  against  Church  or 
State  be  concocting,  it  may  be  broken  harm- 
lessly against  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  peace,  and 
order. 

Lord  Henry  Maitland  will  not  be  an  idle  man, 
but  very  far  the  reverse.  He  will  enter  upon 
large  political  questions,  determined  that  justice 
and  humanity  shall  be  the  polar  stars  of  all  his 
comprehensive    measures  for  the   welfare  of    all 
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classes  of  the  subjects  of  these  realms.  He  will 
desire  to  see  the  Church  the  teacher  and  comforter 
of  the  people,  therefore  will  he  seek  to  remove 
every  admitted  abuse,  and  to  supply  all  admitted 
wants.  He  never  could  see  what  earthly  or 
heavenly  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
abasement  of  the  Church,  while  he  foresaw  much 
of  tyranny,  and  enmity,  and  rivalry  that  would  be 
engendered  if  she  were  away.  He  will  be  pre- 
pared to  love  and  counsel  her  in  prosperity,  to 
protect  her  in  adversity  ;  and  to  lament  over  any 
calamity,  however  small  or  brief,  that  might  befal 
her.  Oh  !  he  may  be  designated  a  *'  Chartist," 
because  he  will  firmly  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  he  may  be  nicknamed  a  "Papist" 
because  his  generosity  and  liberality  will  lead 
him  to  seek  the  removal  of  all  oppressions  on  the 
score  of  Roman  Catholic  profession,  but  he  will 
ever  be  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  faithful  to  his 
religion  as  honest  Latimer  himself,  and  forward  to 
cherish  kind  sympathies  and  amiabilities  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  mankind.  Thus  will  he 
endeavour  to  provide  the  services  of  more  bishops 
and  ministers,  for  the  instruction  and  consolation 
of  the  unlearned,  and  mourning  ones,  amid  our 
dense  populations ;  such  bishops  as  should  be  fore- 
most in  every  work  of  direct  pastoral  ministration; 
such  as  should  be  the  pastors  of  pastors ;  and  who, 
wherever  poverty  was  most  prevalent,  where  want 
was  most  galling,  wherever  disease  was  most 
threatening  there  should  they  be  with  healing 
remedies  and  the  message  of  peace  and  salvation. 
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and  who  amongst  the  needy  and  reluctant  should 
lead  the  van,  and  to   all  set  an  example  in  the 
direct  work  of  Christian    ministration.     But  for 
this  there  must  be  more  bishops,  for  the  few  are 
so   bound  down  with  the  necessary   secular   and 
clerical  affairs  connected  with  their  dioceses,  that 
they  are  unable   to  give  that  diligence  to  pastoral 
duties   and   spiritual    concerns,   which    it    is    so 
desirable     that     every    bishop     should     practise. 
Hear  what  an  eloquent   bishop*   of  the  present 
day  has  said,  "  We  are  men,  and  if  you  bind  us 
down  by  unnecessary  and  secular  burdens  ;  if  you 
fill   our   days   and   nights    so   fully  with   all  the 
administrative  portions  of  our  office,  that  we  are 
Httle   in  our  closets,  in  our  chambers,  with  our 
poor,  on  our  knees,  and  with  our  Bibles ;  if  you 
oppress  us  with  all  these    secular  burdens,   how 
can  we,  when  we  come  out  into  life,  preserve  the 
true   bishop's   character?    How   can   we    do  that 
which  must  be  done  if  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  maintain  its  character  and  perform  its  mis- 
sion ? "     This  was  well  said,  and  will  be  heartily 
backed  by  the  religious  portion  of  the  people  of 
England,  ay,  and  by  the  irreligious  also,  who  are 
yearning  after  a  brotherhood  with  goodness  and 
elevation    of  character,   but  know  not   the   way, 
neither  where  to  look  for  a  faithful  and  sympa- 
thising guide.     Let  such   sentiments   be    carried 
out  into  practice,  and  the  people  will  love  to  hear 
of  an  increase  of  bishops,  because  such  bishops 
will  be  true-hearted  and  earnest  men,  will  be  of 
*  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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the  people,  and  ever  among  the  common  people 
of  England,  they  will  preach  homely  truths  as 
Latimer  did,   and   they  will   form   a  breastwork 
to  all  classes  against  the  oppressions  and  innova- 
tions  of  a  heartless  State,     Such  bishops  alone 
are  needed,  and  hundreds  of  such   bishops  may 
be  summoned  on  any  day  from  among  the  com- 
mon clergy  of  this  realm.     Such  bishops  may  be 
seen  in  America,  and  why  not  in  England,  if  the 
people  but  demand  their  existence  ?    Lord  Henr 
Maitland  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  minis- 
ters of  religion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
must  be  ardent  workers   in  its  veritable  exten- 
sion,  or,   as  he  thought,   they   had  better  never 
have  appeared  in  the  field  at  all.      Like   a  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  of  bye-gone  years,  he  always 
considered  the  Christian  religion  as  a  system  of 
truths,   which   ought   to   purify  the   hearts,    and 
govern  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it ;  he  loved 
no  practice  that  seemed  to  lessen  that,  nor  any 
nicety  that  occasioned  divisions  among  Christians. 
He  thought  pure  and  disinterested   Christianity 
was  so  bright  and  so  glorious   a  thing,  that  he 
was  much  troubled  at  the  disputes  and  divisions 
which  had  arisen  about  some  lesser  matters,  while 
the  great,  and  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
most  universally  acknowledged  truths,  were,  by 
all  sides,   almost  as  generally  neglected  as   they 
were  confessed.     He  would  grieve  over  the  bitter 
hostilities  indulged  in  by  different  denominations 
of  Dissenters,   and   especially  would   he   lament 
their  unreasonable  and  factious  opposition  to  the 
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onward  march  of  liberal  and  humane  education, 
because  they  were  not  only  doing  themselves  an 
injury  by  the  unamiable  aspect  they  presented 
to  the  world,  but  because  they  were  doing  dis- 
honour to  the  fairest  features  of  the  most  bene- 
volent and  beneficent  religion  ever  offered  for  the 
acceptance  of  mankind.  Lord  Henry  will  pur- 
sue a  high-minded  and  generous  course  in  public 
affairs;  and  in  the  sweeter  circles  of  domestic 
life,  his  open  and  intellectual  countenance,  his 
frank  conversation,  his  mixed  gravity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  manner,  his  deep  learning,  and  judi- 
cious sentiments,  will  ever  obtain  and  preserve 
to  him  troops  of  friends,  good  men  and  true, 
who  will  not  be  shaken  off  by  every  rustle  of  the 
tree,  but  will  remain  with  him  so  long  as  life  in 
either  shall  endure.  His  destiny  is  a  high  one ; 
his  thoughts  of  self  are  humble  and  lowly,  but  his 
moral  earnestness,  and  confidence  in  the  purpose 
of  his  mission  are  great — 

"  Filled  with  noble  gentleness, 
He  looks  as  from  a  hill  on  all  below, 
And  sees  the  warring  sects  and  interests, 
As  higher  beings  look  on  them.     He  loves 
The  good  in  all.     And  though  he  blames  the  Pope, 
He  hates  him  not ;  and  though  he  aids  the  Churches 
In  working  out  their  freedom,  he  loves  not 
The  o'er  sanguine  workers." 

The  Countess  Pazzi,  naturally  a  delicate  per- 
son, will  not  long  exhibit  her  vivacity  and  good- 
ness on  the  earth ;  and  Signora  Camilla  Martelli 
will  inherit  at  once  the  mansion  of  the  Priory, 
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with  its  beautiful  grounds  and  estates,  still  con- 
tinuing an  amiable  and  pious  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  in  spite  of  the  deleterious  system  and  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  and  once  holy  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  Rome. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Thorold,  whom,  we  may 
well  suppose,  will  be  affected  deeply  at  the  death 
of  the  pastor  of  Penscellwood,  must  ere  long  both 
lie  in  the  mouldering  vaults  of  beauteous  Milton 
Church ;  and  their  son,  whose  letters  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  we  have  perused,  will  reign  in 
their  stead,  and  with  more  temporal  eclat  than 
ever  was  achieved  and  enjoyed  by  his  hearty  and 
manly  father.  Lucy  and  Dora  Thorold — but  we 
must  refrain  from  idle  surmises — yet  should  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Lord  Henry  Maitland 
be  the  fate  of  the  former,  we  may  foretell  a  quiet 
and  serene  happiness  in  store  for  the  honoured 
bridegroom  that  will  ever  be  welling  forth  in 
abundance  of  domestic  blessing  and  peace. 

Shall  Daisy  ever  cease  to  smile — shall  true  and 
earnest  Heberden  doff  his  "  shepherd's  "  frock — 
shall  Launcelot  Nixon  ever  be  rich — shall  Peter 
Richards  become  more  amiable  —  shall  Walter 
Hughes  continue  in  his  kindness  and  goodness- 
shall  Edward  Creyke  meet  with  approbation  and 
reward — shall  Hooley  Merriman  become  consistent 
and  truthful  ?  Yes,  all  this  will  come  to  pass  ; 
for  Daisy's  features  will  be  rigid  when  the  con- 
queror of  us  all  hath  touched  him.  Heberden 
will  have  doffed  his  pastoral  garment  when  others 
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have  enveloped  him  in  his  shroud.  Launcelot 
Nixon  will  be  rich  when  his  life  of  faith  and 
poverty  is  passed.  Peter  Richards  will  feel 
what  one  moment  of  true  light  will  effect.  Wal- 
ter Hughes  will  not  be  shut  out  from  the  good- 
ness and  kindness  that  never  faileth.  Edward 
Creyke  will  be  crowned  though  man  contemned. 
And  Hooley  Merriman  will  be  set  free  from  an 
ailing  body  and  inconstant  mind; — and  honest 
and  charitable,  though  prejudiced,  Chetwode ; 
and  gentlemanly  and  Christian  Benyon ;  oh  !  all 
good  and  gentle  men,  (and  what  will  not  mercy 
reserve  even  for  poor  Jones,)  will  meet  in  happy 
reunion  in  that  heaven,  which  is  the  foremost 
desire,  and  humblest  hope,  of  us  all ! 

And  Ernest  Singleton!  what  will  be  the  re- 
mainder of  this  life  to  him?  He  will  become 
Pastor  of  Penscellwood.  Yes ;  he  will  resign  his 
loved  curacy  of  Milton,  and  enter  upon  his  new 
and  more  confined  sphere  of  ministerial  duty  with 
feelings  of  subdued  cheerfulness.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  the  generous  and  kind  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  the  patron,  but  because  of  the  late 
pastor's  dying  request,  that  he  hesitates  not  to 
seek  this  especial  post  of  usefulness  and  honour, 
otherwise  he  would  most  probably  have  laid  his 
bones  in  the  graveyard  of  Milton.  And  oh  ;  what 
an  awful  responsibility  for  any  one  to  follow 
in  the  place  of  so  good  and  great  a  man,  to  con- 
tinue the  labours  of  one,  of  whose  earliest  suc- 
cess in  his  parochial  cure,  it  might  be  said. 
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"  One  single  year,  and  some  who  now- 
Come  forth,  with  oaths  and  haggard  brow, 

Read  prayer  and  psalm, 
In  quiet  homes  :  their  sole  desire, 
Rude  comforts  near  their  cottage  fire, 

And  Sabbath  calm." 


But  who  could  be  found  more  imbued  with  the 
dutiful  and  aifectionate  mind  and  heart  of  the 
ever  venerated  Pastor  of  Penscellwood,  than 
Ernest  Singleton  ?  Truly  was  he  mind  of  his 
mind,  heart  of  his  heart,  soul  of  his  soul.  He  had 
been  nurtured  by  him  in  all  sacred  lore,  and  led 
by  him  in  all  the  ways  of  Christian  sincerity  and 
love.  This  is  the  right  and  veritable  succession. 
And  while  Ernest  would  defend  the  visibility  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
endeavour  to  his  utmost  power  to  advance  its 
sacred  spirituality  ;  this  jewel  of  all  jewels  must  be 
always  kept  polished  and  bright.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  reformed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thus  again  a  true 
evangelical  Church,  and  by  the  doctrines  of  that 
Church,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Bible, 
he  is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  To  the  Reformers 
of  that  great  and  glorious  era  in  the  Christian 
Church  he  would  give  an  open  and  hearty  hand, 
the  Reformers  would  lead  him  to  the  Fathers,  the 
Fathers  to  the  Apostles,  and  thus  the  golden  chain 
would  be  best  linked,  for  while  he  would  not  turn 
away  from  modern  suggestions  of  improvement, 
yet  he  could  exclaim, 
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"  The  soul  that  knows  not  thy  constraining  power, 
Sacred  antiquity  !  hath  lost  a  spell 
From  heaven — a  delicate  chain  impalpable 
To  hold  clear  spirits  :  he  hath  missed  the  tower, 
Where  faith  finds  refuge,  marred  the  sacred  flower 
Of  bloom  and  modesty,  aye  wont  to  dwell 
On  virtue's  a^vful  face.'* 

Yes,  he  can  more  than  ever  now  truthfully  and 
practically  affirm,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated 
warrior  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  another  field 
of  warfare,  that  dead  counsellors  are  safest^ — dead 
indeed  in  body,  but  ever  living  and  freshly  re- 
membered in  the  admirable  counsels  they  have 
given.  Oh !  he  will  feel  thankful  to  march  and 
toil,  and  endure  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
how  doubly  thankful  and  filled  with  praise  will 
his  heart  be,  if  he  can  but  be  enabled  to  walk  in 
her  holiness  and  righteousness  each  day  of  his  life ; 
assured  that  his  soul  will  be  saved  if  he  alway 
embrace  and  cling  to  the  gospel  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  Church  prayers,  and  Church  ordinances, 
and  what  more  can  he  desire  beyond  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  ?  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  he 
accepts  with  gratitude  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship with  the  Church  of  England,  does  he  turn 
a  favourable  and  friendly  eye  towards  that  Epi- 
scopal Church  in  America,  of  which  he  so  often 
has  spoken,  and  it  seems  to  him  as  though  the 
Almighty,  in  His  providence,  has  cast  very  mainly 
upon  these  two  Churches,  the  conversion  of  the 
world.     Both  Churches  embody  in  their  liturgies 
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and  formularies,  clearly  and  fully,  the  hallowed 
truths  of  the  Gospel ;  they  preserve  almost  every- 
thing of  primitive  practice  necessary  and  most 
worthy  to  be  preserved,  they  are  organised  and 
built  upon  the  plainest  model  of  the  apostolic 
times.  And,  if  the  Church  in  America,  untram- 
melled by  civil  exactments  and  interference  of  the 
State,  possesses  more  freedom  of  action,  and  her 
primitive  usages  and  aspirations  are  more  favour- 
ably regarded  by  a  hearty  and  united  people,  who 
shall  check  her  honest  and  humble  strain  of  truth, 
when  she  gently  singeth,  **  I  am  wiser  than  the 
aged." 

While  others  are  looking  eastward  and  hasting 
to  embrace  the  manifest  novelties  of  old  Rome, 
as  though  they  were  really  the  ancient  things  to 
be  desired,  Ernest  will  turn  his  eye  westward  to 
New  America,  and  behold  in  her  vigorous  lands 
the  true  and  best  restoration  to  primitive  doctrine, 
primitive  discipline,  and  primitive  practice  ;  a 
restoration  tempered  by  discretion,  yet  most  in 
accordance  with  the  devout  requirements  of  the 
Christian  heart. 

Well,  Ernest  Singleton  will  reside  in  the  old- 
fashioned  rectory  of  Penscellwood ;  he  will  be 
again  among  Penscellwood  scenery  and  Penscell- 
wood people,  he  will  be  welcomed  in  the  halls 
and  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  in  the 
cottages  of  the  humbler  he  wdll  listen  to  their  old 
sayings  and  old  songs, 

"  'Twas  in  the  sixteenth  hunder  year, 
Of  God  and  fifty-three, 
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Frae  Christ  was  born,  that  bought  us  dear, 
As  writings  testify :" 

and  what  is  more,  he  will  succeed  a  blessed  pastor 
in  the  awful  duties  of  teaching  all  men,  training 
the  young  children,  kneeling  by  the  bedsides  of 
the  sick,  strengthening  the  aged^  standing  faith- 
fully by  them  until  death  closes  the  warnings  of 
decay.  And  will  he  have  a  helpmate  in  the  ten- 
der callings  of  his  sacred  profession, — will  he 
have  a  sweet  and  affectionate  voice  to  cheer  him 
on  his  return  from  duty  ?  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  Only  one  hath  his  heart  looked  upon  ;  but 
if  she  continue  of  a  different  faith,  there  is  an 
obstacle  indeed ;  he  cannot  bear  that  himself  and 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  should  kneel  at  different 
altars,  disunited  in  prayer  and  praise.  The  priest 
Monsieur  Lamotte  wiU.  leave  the  Priory ;  that 
was  determined  on  ere  Ernest  would  cast  his  last 
look  on  Milton,  for  the  unamiable  tone  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  controversy  so  far  sealed  his 
fate. 

Poor  Charles  Henry,  he  will  continue  to  im- 
prove ;  and  Harriet  Singleton's  kindness  towards 
him  will  know  no  diminution.  Whatever  may 
occur  to  alter  the  domestic  complexion  of  Ernest's 
life,  he  will  remain  at  Penscellwood,  nothing  will 
sever  him  from  that  people,  there  will  he  live 
and  die  ;  and  his  command  will  be,  "  When  I  am 
dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein  the 
man  of  God  is  buried,  lay  my  bones  beside  his 
bones." 
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Pray  you  not  that  such  men  as  the  old  and 
new  pastors  of  Penscellwood  may  be  multiplied 
and  blessed  in  the  Church  of  England, — if  so, 

"  Here  we  close 
Our  Tale  of  Tales  !  Health,  reader,  and  repose  ! " 


THE    END. 
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